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WE are not to walk over the course so 
very much at our ease, after all, in No- 
vember of next year. Nay, on the 
contrary, we shall have to strain every 
nerve to win the great match then 
to“ come off ” on the “ Union ” Course. 
If we desire to be beaten, to be dis- 
tanced, nothing in the world is easier. 
If we desire to come in ahead at the 
judges’ post, we shall have to spare 


neither whip nor spur when on the turf 


itself, nor—what is far more important 
—careful and thorough training in ad- 
vance. The question is not yet indeed 
decided, which of the several noble 
animals in our stable is to be selected 
for this great contest. It is a most 
splendid stud, and our only difficulty 
consists in the embarras de richesses.* 
There are two in particular attract- 
ing attention the most prominently 


for this momentous choice, and hot 
and heavy grows daily the war of dis- 
cussion between the supporters of their 
competing merits and claims for- the 
arduous honor. ‘The grooms of each 
are as devoted in attachment to their 
favorites, as only grooms know how to 
love the gallant objects of their care 
and their delight. May we be per- 
mitted to raise a calm voice in the 
midst of the din which seems to be 
mounting louder and louder, warmer 
and warmer, to beg them not to sacri- 
fice the race itself—(the stake is of 
ruinous amount to the whole concern, 
if lost!)—to the vehemence of this 
minor matter of competition; and to 
suggest that it is not the wisest of all 
possible modes of securing success, 
for each set to do their best to spoil the 
training of the rival horse, for the 


* A noisy but ineffectual attempt is made to introduce into the stable a very sorry 
hack, which came indeed out of good blood though a degenerate scion whom even 
the most favorable early breeding could make nothing of. It is, however, perfectly 


understood that he only seeks a shelter from the common on which he has been turned 


out, because no one would now either mount or harbor an animal] at once so feeble 


and so vicious. Hopelessly spavined and weak in the knees, besides being so blind 
as not he able to see an impassable stone-wall just before his own eyes, he is also 
evidently so thoroughly diseased, that he could only breed mischief and introduce 
perhaps dangerous contagion into the stable. He cannot be let in, and it is only a 
pity, for his own sake, that some friend does not put him out of his pain—a ser- 
viee which we have endeavored to render on a former occasion. 
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petty purpose of increasing the chance 
of the selection of their own. But 
enough of metaphor so transparent. 
The election of °44 is to be no joke. 
Confound these Whigs—they are like 
John Barleycorn; why will they not 
“ stay dead ?”—although it did so satis- 
factorily seem at one time that ‘the 
brains were out.” It is, however, a 
fortunate thing for us, that we have 
met this year with the two sudden 
checks, in our general career of sweep- 
ing prosperity, by which we were 
brought up rather unpleasantly, it must 
be confessed, in North Carolina and 
Tennessee. Like the voice of the 
slave whose duty was to sit in the tri- 
umphal car to remind the conqueror 
that he was but a man and mortal, they 
have come to us as warnings of which 
we adjure our friends not to be unmind- 
ful, that even in the midst of all our 
present exultant strength, we hold our 
pride of place by a difficult and doubt- 
ful tenure. Let those who stand take 
heed lest they fall. At one time, in- 
deed, so overwhelming in every direc- 
tion appeared the reaction from the 
still marvellous popular delirium of 
1840, that the only question respecting 
the Presidential succession appeared to 
lie within ourselves—upon which of 
our great political leaders and repre- 
sentatives the crowning honor of that 
office should be bestowed, by that nom- 
ination which was regarded as synony- 
mous with an election. It is to the 
prevalence of this feeling that is to be 
ascribed the violence, intemperate 
sometimes to the point of suicidal 
recklessness of ulterior consequences, 
with which some portions of our num- 
ber have carried on the canvass for 
the nomination, and the discussions 
respecting the organization, and mode 
of action, of the Convention by which 
it isto be made. It was felt that no 
serious danger attended this course ; 
that as there was no other foe in the 
field in the least degree formidable, 
there was no harm in a little brotherly 
bloodshed, in a civil feud of friends. 
The calculation was egregiously mis- 
taken—the course of conduct to which 
some have been led by it, egregiously 
foolish. ‘There is another great battle 
yet to be fought before the campaign is 
over, and the enemy has only retired 
to prepare for it—reculer pour mieur 
sauter ;—let us beware lest we bring 
about the common rout and massacre 


of all our sections and divisions, by 
ourselves making so different an em. 
ployment of the interval; and by going 
into the contest weakened and wound- 
ed, dissatisfied and demoralized—ae. 
cording to the military meaning of the 
phrase. 

There is no serious question as to the 
Whig candidate. It is to be Clay— 
Clay with an enthusiasm of personal 
feeling which we envy him the honor 
of having awakened in his friends and 
his party, far more than we should that 
of the office itself with which they are 
so earnestly bent to adorn and reward 
the closing years of his long political 
life. ‘There is some little discontent— 
some little friction—but altogether in- 
significant. Webster’s friends in the 
East are making a feint of putting 
him forward as a competing candidate 
for the nomination; but it evidently 
means nothing more than an attempt 
to answer at last his own yet unan- 
swered question, where he should got 
Back again !—is the reply now sought 
to be given —back again, unto the arms 
of the Whig party ; now that not only 
the special English mission and the 
$40,000 oriental expedition have both 
proved abortive, but also every shadow 
of a hope has vanished of keeping 'Tyler- 
ism afloat on the surface of things. 
‘To demand or to beg restoration to 
communion, in the name of the Whig 
party of New England, is clearly its 
sole object—an object for which the 
means is probably sufficient to success. 
Mr. Webster found that his political 
had become as bad as his pecuniary 
credit, and that endorsement had be- 
come as necessary to his name ina 
profession of party fidelity as in that 
of a promise to pay; so that the sub- 
scription papers in circulation among 
the New England towns recommend- 
ing him to the Whig nomination for 
the Presidency, are simply performinga 
process an ilogous to that of those of a 
different character not entirely unfa- 
miliar to his past history. Clay, then, 
Clay alone can be the man; and the 
indications are apparent enough, as in- 
deed it could not be doubted, that the 
rally and struggle to be made for him 
will equal, if not surpass, in vehemence 
and in lavish profusion of means, the 
before unparalelled efforts of 1840. 

It is evident, it is indeed avowed, 
that the Whigs are holding themselves 
back in reserve for next year. Their 
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most influential organs, especially 
among those most devoted to Clay, 
have been discountenancing the idea of 
any earnest effort, any hard party 
“ work,” in the elections of this fall. 
Some of those rather disaffected to 
that ascendancy, have indeed urged a 
different course—doubtless in the ex- 
pectation that general defeat would 
afford a basis of opposition to Clay’s 
nomination, with a view to the adoption 
again of some other candidate of the 
“available ’’ stamp. Doubtless, too, the 
desire to avoid trouble on this ground 
has been one of the motives of his 
more peculiar friends in evading a 
general party struggle this year, the 
issue of which might have given some 
plausibility, if not controlling force, to 
the objections which a portion of the 
party are sufficiently disposed to urge 
as far as possible against their thrice 
defeated leader. But the principal 
motive is to husband the resources of 
the military chest, and to concentrate 
on one season’s campaign all that would 
otherwise be divided between two. 
Meantime is thoroughly maturing the 
most active and vigilant, while quiet 
organization. Nothing that money can 
do to make it efficient will be wanting. 
We have heard it freely said by leading 
Whigs, that there are thousands of men 
in the United States ready to lavish 
half their fortunes to secure tke elec- 
tion of Clay. Who can set bounds to 
the contributions which would be joy- 
fully poured in for the promotion of the 
same object by the enormous moneyed 
interests, here and elsewhere, involved 
in the State stocks, with a view to the 
practical adoption of the State debts 
by the Federal government, through 
the distribution of the Public Lands, if 
not in any more direct mode? And 
then there are the great manufacturing 
interests, who will be taught and per- 
suaded to ascribe to the tariff their pre- 
sent prosperity—due mainly tothe coun- 
try’s natural recovery and reaction from 
the late collapse of the credit system, 
and to that best of protections and en- 
couragements of domestic industry, a 
currency contracted to the specie point. 
There can he no doubt that amounts of 
pecuniary aid to that object can be 
drawn from these vast and wealthy in- 
terests, limited only by the satiation of 
the demands that can be made upon 
them. There can be no doubt that in 
regard to this the main “ sinews of 


war” in the Whig political system, our 
opponents will be as overflowing in 
their abundance as we all know they 
can be skilful and unscrupulous in its ap- 
plication. We here mean only to refer to 
the less illegitimate uses to which large 
sums of money have been and can be 
applied with great effect upon contested 
elections—such as the support of papers, 
the circulation of political tracts, the 
payment of lecturers and haranguers, 
the stipend of spies, the employment of 
active electioneerers, in situations of 
influence upon large bodies of men, to 
devote their time to party service, the 
expense of vehicles, public pageantry, 
&c. &c., independent of any more cor- 
rupt modes in which we have little 
doubt that large amounts of money 
were brought to bear upon the appa- 
rent results of the ballot-box at the last 
election. 

On the other hand, there is every 
prospect that the Democratic party 
will have to go into the contest in a 
state of poverty even worse than their 
usual meagerness of supply for the most 
necessary and open expenses insepara~ 
ble from an election. ‘There can be no 
doubt—(and there is no imputation upon 
the purity of our political system in the 
remark)—that when parties stand face 
to face, in such near equality of force 
as seems to be indicated by the results 
of the two elections above referred to, 
in Tennessee and North Carolina, this 
enormous disparity in this respect be- 
comes an element in the calculation 
which it would be extremely unwise to 
overlook or to underrate. 

Shall we be reproached by any of 
our friends for thus openly holding a 
language so encouraging and stimulat- 
ing to our Opponents! We care little 
for such small calculations. There is 
no doubt that they will do their ex- 
treme utmost, with or without such en- 
couragement from our side, and that 
every possible Whig vote will go into 
the ballot-boxes in the important No- 
vember of the crisis ;—we shall be only 
too happy, indeed, if none but fair ones 
succeed in making their way there. 
We know no arts, no managements, no 
concealments, in dealing with all or 
any of the political questions claiming 
our attention. It is not for our side or 
our cause that danger can ever attend 
a course of frank and open sincerity. 
It is better always to tell the truth and 
shame the—Whigs. But the particu- 
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lar motive that has suggested this 
course of remark is our desire to 
awaken our own friends from the de- 
lusion in which the senses of so many 
of them are evidently lapped, that we 
have a safe and all-sufficient majority, 
so overwhelming that we can afford to 
distract and to disorganize it, by these 
mad and bad dissensions of which we 
see so much. If they are persisted in 
—in the spirit of growing bitterness 
which has been allowed in several 
quarters to break out—we are inevita- 
bly defeated ; defeated in advance ; de- 
feated by our own self-inflicted wounds. 
Wo, then, hereafter and for ever in the 
future of our politics, betide those who 
shall appear to have been the respon- 
sible authors of such insanely suicidal 
disaster ! 

There are some who even on delib- 
erate calculation please themselves in 
the idea of anelection by Congress, as 
the consequence of the running of two 
candidates by the Democratic party, 
towards which this mischievous course 
of proceeding so directly tends—in 
some cases so directly aims. They 
argue that it would elicit a fuller Dem- 
ocratic vote, the different candidates 
being voted for in the respective sec- 
tions or States where they are the most 
popular; and that thus, while Mr. 
Clay’s defeat would be the better se- 
cured, the Democratic Congress then 
in power would have a safe choice 
where selection could not go wrong. 
We have little doubt that Clay would in 
that case be elected. The people of 
this country have derived from the ex- 
perience he was himself so largely in- 
strumental in affording them, a deep- 
rooted aversion to Presidential elections 
by Congress; and that consideration 
might well indeed decide a sufficient 
number of undecided votes to elect the 
Whig candidate. And even among the 
friends of a candidate run in any par- 
ticular State, it could not fail to relax 
the effort made and to thin the popular 
vote, the knowledge that the result 
aimed at was not an actual election, 
but only the attainment of a position 
for a chance of one; while, on the 
other hand, upon that portion of the 
party in that State who had preferred 
and striven to nominate another, its 
effect would be withering to all zeal or 
cordiality, and most certainly fatal to 
all hope of success. There is not one 
of the States which may be regarded as 


debatable for the election, where there 
is not a sufficient division in the prefer- 
ence of the Democratic party, to consti- 
tuteaserious danger, ifnota certainty of 
disaster, from thiscause. No, no—this 
would be maddest madness of all, and 
should be most sternly frowned upon by 
every true Democrat—every one who, 
like ourselves, is earnestly solicitous 
for “ THe Goop OLp Cause” common to 
all the sections of our party, with com- 
parative disregard to all minor interests 
or personal preferences. 

Tune Convention—T ne Convention 
—in that body must be found our safe- 
ty and our triumph; and on its hearty 
and harmonious support by the whole 
and by every part, every thing depends, 
The disaffection towards its anticipated 
organization, of which we have been 
made to hear so many threatening indi- 
cations, is the worst disloyalty to the 
Party, and to the Principles which Par- 
ty affords the only means of carryin 
into Practice. If persisted in, it will 
never be forgotten or forgiven, to those 
who may be its authors. No course could 
be pursued of more fata] hostility to the 
true interest even of those in whose 
behalf it is manifested. Our own sen- 
timents, personally and _ politically, in 
relation to Mr. Calhoun, are such as to 
entitle our statement tosome regard ;and 
we do not hesitate to assure those of his 
peculiar friends and partisans to whom 
the above remark is applicable, that 
they are daily doing him and his pros- 
pects an injury which they may yet 
have cause to regret. The manner 
and spirit in which they dictate a par- 
ticular mode for the constitution of the 
Convention, as the condition of their 
acquiescence in its action, have been 
calculated to try rather too severely 
the good temper and the good feeling 
of those who take a different view from 
them, both on this subject, and on that 
of the proper nomination to be made. 
The point of dissatisfaction is as to the 
single district (with a per capita vote in 
the Convention) or the general ticket 
mode of electing the delegates. We 
have no hesitation in avowing our own 
preference for the former—yet are we 
far from seeing in it a point of such 
importance or nature as to justify dis- 
affection to the Convention on that 
ground. If ever a question had two 
sides, and two good sides, it is this. 
The argument in favor of the single 
district system is, simply, that it affords 
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the best mode of ascertaining the pre- 
ference of the majority of the entire 
collective mass of the party,—the mi- 
norities in each State being allowed 
their proportionate weight in the Con- 
vention, and not being absorbed in the 
local majorities, so as to be made tocount 
against their own preference. But on 
the other hand there is a great deal to be 
said in favor of the general ticket mode 
—on grounds independent of what may 
or may not seem to be the accidental 
interests of particular candidates. 

In the first place, its analogy with 
the rule of the Constitution itself, and 
the usual practice of the whole Union, 
upon the very subject in question, the 
mode of counting the electoral votes for 
the Presidency, constitutes a powerful 
reason which ought to be alone suffi- 
cient to silence any imputation of sin- 
ister motive, against those who take 
this view and this course. This con- 
sideration addresses itself with peculiar 
force to the supporters of a school of 
politieal doctrine, which looks with 
much less favor upon the idea of the 
domination of aggregate national ma- 
jorities, than upon the preservation of 
distinct State actions and powers ; and 
which attaches itself with peculiar zeal 
to all those features in the Constitution 
which tend toward the maintainance of 
State sovereignty and independence. 
The Constitution does not make the 
President the representative of the 
collective national majority, by pre- 
seribing the now proposed single dis- 
trict mode of electing the electors. It 
is a matter left to the diseretion of the 
States themselves ; a discretion which 
they all have in point of fact exercised 
in such mode as to make the general 
ticket system the uniform practice 
throughout the Union. The State of 
South Carolina allots the appointment 
of its presidential electors to the Le- 
gislature, without any direct action of 
the people in their election. Under 
the Constitution, it may even happen 
that a President may be elected by a 
national numerical minority, by means 
of small majorities for the successful 
candidate in the States which he car- 
ries, and heavy majorities, or nearly 
unanimous votes, for his defeated com- 
petitor in the others. In case of a fail- 
ure to elect by the people, it is scarcely 
necessary for us to allude to the fact 
that the Constitution devolves the elec- 
tion upon Congress—voting, neither 


aecording to population through a per 
camta vote of the House of Represen- 
tatives; nor on the mingled basis of 
population and State sovereignty, by 
the addition of the two Senators to the 
delegations in the other House; but 
simply on that of State sovereignty and 
equality, each State casting a single 
vote, determined by the majority of its 
Congressional delegation in the two 
Houses. In the face of a constitution- 
al rule so strong and so vital, in the 
face of a practice by the States so uni- 
form and well settled, it is so absurd as 
to make it difficult to believe fully in 
fairness of motive, on the part of those 
who would make the analogous adop- 
tion of a similar method for the appoint- 
ment of delegates to the nominating 
convention, a ground for party rebel- 
lion, executed or threatened, against 
its action, whatever that action may 
prove tobe. We earnestly hope that 
this course will not be persisted in—in 
spite of all the kind and friendly efforts 
of the Whig press to stimulate and 
aggravate it. 

It may be well enough for the latter 
to indulge in the language of abuse and 
suspicion, against the whole political 
organization and action of the Demo- 
cracy of the States friendly to Mr. 
Van Buren ; and especially of his own 
State, in which they most falsely at- 
tribute to intriguing tactics of party 
management, that recent expression of 
almost unanimous preference, which 
proceeds solely from natural State loeal 
attachment, combined with other causes 
of a more general character, to which it 
is needless to advert. For the Whig 
press, this is all very well, and we have 
neither right nor disposition to find 
fault with it ;—‘"tis their vocation.” 
But attacks upon such a body as 
the late Syracuse Convention, proceed- 
ing from our own political friends, are 
an insult to the Democracy of the 
greatest of the United States, hard to 
bear, hard to forgive, and as unwise as 
they are unjust. There can be no 
question that it constituted as com- 
plete and true a representation of the 
powerful party in whose name it assem- 
bled as ever can be attained by conven- 
tions of that description. It included 
many of the best and truest, as well as 
ablest men in the State; and the har- 
mony of sentiment and action, on the 
business for which it was constituted, 
between the more and the less radical 
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portions of the party, who are usually 
open and vehement enough in their 
mutual antagonism, was undoubtedly 
but the reflection of the corresponding 
state of feeling pervading the Demo- 
cracy. of the State. In fact, no dispas- 
sionate and honest observer, on the spot 
here, as we happen to be situated, can 
for a moment question the certainty 
with which the natwe candidate of the 
State would carry every district, every 
county, every town, every village, in it, 
so far as regards the preference of its 
Democratic party over any other of the 
competing candidates for nomination. 
So doubtless, would Mr. Calhoun in 
South Carolina, Mr. Buchanan in 
Pennsylvania, Col. Johnson in Ken- 
tucky. If the Syracuse Convention 
remembered the unanimity with which 
in 1829 the Legislature of the State 
adopted the general ticket mode of 
electing the Presidential electors, after 
its then recent experience of the mode 
in which the single district method 
could nullify the influence of the State 
upon the decision of the question,—if 
they complied, at once with the usage 
of former occasions, and with that 
principle of the Constitution of which 
we have above spoken,—if, while rest- 
ing on the grounds of general policy 
so ably set forth by themselves, as a 
precedent for permanent rule, with a 
view to the internal harmony of the 
party, as well as to the maintenance of 
the constitutional weight of the State 
unimpaired by division or dissension, 
they atthe same time followed also the 
example of the two other large States 
which had adopted any action on the 
subject,* (to say nothing of Georgia, a 
Calhoun State,)—if, we say, they did all 
this, in the action adopted by them, of 
sending the whole vote of the collect- 
ive State into the Convention, to be 
cast according to the undisputed pre- 
ference of its Democracy, it was not 
because there existed the slightest 


doubt as to the preference and certaiw. 
vote of every single district in the 
state. We know that some of the 
most zealous as well as most intelligent 
of the friends of Mr. Van Buren were 
in favor of the adoption of the single 
district system for the sole purpose of 
conciliation and harmony—in the per- 
fect assurance that it would not affect 
a single one of the votes to be cast by 
the State in the Convention, whatever 
mode of voting should be established. 
We say this, because it is the unques- 
tionable truth, and because we are 
anxious to warn andentreat our South- 
ern friends—(and there are among 
them few sincerer or warmer friends to 
their great statesman than ourselves)— 
not to be deceived as to the true char-. 
acter and constitution of that body; 
not to be led further and further to 
take a ground less easy to be retraced, 
against the Convention, of which it is 
now irrevocably settled that at least a 
very considerable number of its mem- 
bers must take their seats on other 
qualifications than that single district 
district election system, which some 
have put forward as the sine gua non of 
their acquiescence in the nomination 
that may be made. 

Why, there appears every reason 
to deem it probable that a considerable 
majority of the Convention will be in 
their places on the general ticket mode 
of appointment, or something analogous 
to it. If the ground we have aimed to 
combat—for the sake of our whole 
Party and its great Common Cause !— 
be maintained,—and if double sets of 
delegates are to make their appearance 
at Baltimore, the irregular and disor- 
ganizing sets claiming seats under se- 
parate district elections of their own, 
and being supported by the main body. 
of Mr. Calhoun’s friends in that body 
and out of it, under threat of secession,. 
dissolution, and consequent party de- 
feat, if their demands are not yielded 





* We refer to the unanimous vote of the Democratic members of the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania, in favor of the general ticket method; and to the Virginia method by 
which the whole vote of the State is to be cast for one c:ndidate, by a large body 
which will in truth constitute a sort of convention like that of Syracuse, elected by 
districts, and then determining by a majority vote among themselves, the candidate of 
the State. The other of the four large States (Ohio) might have been added, if the 
manifest public sentiment and intention of the peopleas evinced by the general consent 
of its county meetings, may be taken as an anticipation of what will be the action of 


its authorized convention. 
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to,—it may as well be known first as 
last, and the whole idea of harmonizing 
and concentrating the action of the 
great Democratic Party of the Union, 
by means of a Convention, may be 
abandoned at once ; and had better be 
abandoned at once. 

But no—we feel too well assured of 
the attachment of all the main con- 
stituent portions of our party to those 
common principles which would be so 
foolishly, so criminally, devoted to de- 
struction by such a course, to dread 
that the dissensions menacing it will 
be suffered to continue. There is so 
manifest a propriety in leaving to the 
Democratic conventions of the respec- 
tive States the settlement of the mode 
of electing their delegates—(precisely 
as the Constitution leaves to their Le- 
gislatures that of the election of the 
electors)—that, however it may have 
been opposed in argument before its 
adoption, we cannot believe that that 
opposition will be carried out by any 
formidable number, into a factious and 
disloyal resistance, after its irrevocable 
adoption by any State or any number 
of the States. As we before said, our 
own preference has throughout been for 
the single district system; but not till 
we are prepared to carry the Demo- 
cratic Review over to the support of 
Mr. Clay, and of all the bad principles of 
public policy which we regard as sum- 
med up in that name, shall we cease to 
protest against and denounce, with the 
most indignant emphasis in our power, 
this worse than suicidal course which 
has been so intemperately threatened, 
andalready partially attempted to be car- 
ried into effect, by some whom we cannot 
but designate as the very worst friends 
Mr. Calhoun has in the whole Union. 

What may be the action of the Con- 
vention, we do not even allow ourselves 
to anticipate. It may nominate Mr. 
Van Buren—it may, Mr. Calhoun,—it 


may, neither of the two. It is enough 
to be prepared to support its nomina- 
tion, whatever it may prove, with every 
energy and every eflort. ‘That is a 
question from which it is for obvious 
reasons proper and necessary that this 
work should stand entirely aloof. This, 
however, we may say—that if its choice 
should fall on Mr. Van Buren, and the 
friends of Mr. Calhoun should then hold 
back from giving to the party ticket the 
same zealous support of which the 
friends of the former have tendered the 
assurance in the event of their disap- 
pointment—Mr. Calhoun’s chance of 
ever being placed by the Democracy of 
the Union in that high position which he 
would so nobly grace, would immedi- 
ately sink to a position lower than that 
of any other public man before the na- 
tional eye—(excepting, of course, the 
present Vice-President.) While on the 
other hand, a different course would 
scarcely fail to secure an ardor of 
grateful attachment, which would com- 
plete all that yet remains to be done to 
efface, from the mind of the Democratic 
party, the memory of the yet recent 
years when he occupied an antagonist 
party position to them and the great 
leader to whom their hearts are still 
bound, by ties combining the tenderness 
of personal affection with all the ut- 
most strength of political sympathy and 
gratitude. And whether it is well to 
weaken or jeopard the formation of this 
feeling now, at the same time that so 


much injury, perhaps irreparable, is. 


done to the healthy spirit of our party, 
by this system of irritation, threat, 
jealousy, distrust and acrimony, push- 
ed sometimes to the length of abuse not 
the less offensive that it may be en- 
veloped in gauze screens of pointed 
insinuation, and sometimes adorned 
with brilliancy of sarcastic wit—we 
commend to the reflections of the wiser 
and better portion of his friends. , 


a 
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Not unto them, who sit on thrones and sway 
Mightiest kingdoms, though a thousand years 
Founded their realms, nor those more honored chiefs 
Of nations, whom the voices of free men 

Exalted to their perilous seats of rule, 

Not unto them, give thou the homage due 

To mind alone. 


But he, whose ampler realm 
The spirit is, and thought the instrument 
Wherewith he rules, is mightier than Kings 
Or Presidents, or Consuls ; and his strength 
Lieth within himself, nor is it held 
Subject to accident. The unstable wave, 
Whereon the fabrics of material things 
Are driven in its ceaseless ebb and flow, 
He hath not rested on, and doth not heed. 
He reigneth in the thoughts and hearts of men, 
Creating their opinions, and their wills 
Subjecting to his own o’ermastering will. 
To him give homage as the King of men, 
Whose sceptre shineth like a star from heaven, 
Making all others dim. 
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Perchance his roof 
Lies hidden in the shade of statelier roofs, 
But from the narrow and unnoticed walls, 
Goes forth a voice, stirring the hosts of men, 
As if a trumpet sounded. Throngh the clouds, 
Which the long night of elder ages rolled 
Above our heads, keeping the sun eclipsed, 
He reads the truth, imprinted on the sky, 
And unto men revealeth it. He holds 
Communion with the present and the past, 
With all the dead, the venerable host, 
Poets, and priests, and sages, who have left 
The traces of their footsteps on the earth, 
Their voices in the air. Old prejudice, 
The cold, false lessons of ancestral rule, 
The wrongs made hoary by the breath of time, 
He shall make war upon, and overthrow, 
Regardless of the angry scowl of power, 
Or clamor of upbraiding multitudes, 
Their praise alike unheeding, deeming well 
The seals of office but a paltry gift, 
Which not the bearer benefits, nor adds 
To the renown of noble thoughts or deeds. 





The haughtiest conquerors and throned kings, 
From Cyrus to the Cesar of our days, 
| Had but a half dominion ; mountains barred, 
} Or the great sea confined it; and the sun 
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Erelong beheld it ended. 


But the might 


Of sovereign Genius overcometh time, 

And her dominion stretches to the shores 
Of the remotest continents and isles, 

Far as the reach of language ; for her words 
Are mighty and immortal ; and the winds 
Shall scatter them, farther than navies ride, 
Or armies ever marched ; and they shall see 
The vaunted sceptres of a thousand kings 
Crumble in ashes, as they flourish on. 


New York. 





CHANGE FOR MR. DICKENS’S AMERICAN NOTES.* 


Tis is a flimsy book enough ; and if 
we take it up to make it the subject of 
an article, it is not from regard to any 
intrinsic claims it may possess to such 
an honor. It happens to lie handy as 
a convenient occasion to say a word or 
two which we desire to have off our 
mind, on a subject next door neighbor 
to it, though in itself not of importance 
worth more than an incidental and 
passing notice. 

It does not indeed aim high. Pro- 
fessing simply to give “ change” for 
Mr. Dickens’s “ Notes,” it would have 
been a very unequal transaction if it 
had offered gold against such trifling 
trashh—so very poor a specimen of 
paper-money. Not that we would rate 
it no higher than the latter. That 
would be too cruel a condemnation, 
(especially as the author records that 
she always received so much satisfac- 
tion when in London in taking up “ the 
North American and Democratic Re- 
views”)—nor would it indeed be just. 
It is altogethera far better, cleverer, and 
more entertaining book than Dickens's ; 
—in which on its appearance we really 
could not discover anything worth the 
trouble of a notice, though the public 
eriticism of even his own country has 
already so severely punished him for 
the folly of thus far trifling with his 
former reputation. 

However, let the “ Notes” pass; 
they were a mere catch-penny matter. 


The author wanted money, and knew 

that his name, with the avidity of his 

countrymen for abusive American trav- 

els, would sell anything,—and no doubt 
he got it; even though it was at the 

expense of letting the world see how 
shallow a measurement of water was 
enough to carry him out of his depth ; 

and how absurd a man, clever on hisown 
single string. can sometimes make him- 
self, when he attempts to “ discourse 
most eloquent music” on another. Our 

worthy friend Jonathan made himself in- 
deed absurd enough also, in stamping and 
swearing as he did at so small a mos- 
chetoe bite—but that we all know to be 
“a way he has.” For our own part, 
we found little, if anything, in it to stir 
our bile in the slightest degree. While 
sorry that Dickens had not been able 
to make a cleverer book of travels, 
we found much to apologise for him, 
and only hoped that it paid his expens- 
es. We loved too well the creator of 
Little Nell not to forgive him so trifling 
and harmless a peccadillo; and having 
more than once closed our eyes over 
the book itself, in the performance of 
the religious duty of getting through 
it, we were very willing to keep them 
shut to all its faults and its author’s 
folly. But the spirit he has shown in 
what may be regarded as a continua- 
tion of his “ Notes,” the record of the 
adventures of his Martin Chuzzlewit, is 
so thoroughly mean and bad, thatwe 





* Change for the American Notes; in Letters from London to New Vork. By an 
American Lady. New York: Harper and Brothers, 82 Cliff street. 1843. 
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not only cannot repress our disgust, but 
are unwilling to withhold the expres- 
sion of it. 

There was something generous— 
something truly noble—in the recep- 
tion bestowed on this yourg main by the 
American people, even though it may 
not have been free from a few of those 
small touches of the ridiculous in ex- 
aggeration, which are often apt to at- 
tend the impetuous impulses of a high 
and warm-hearted generosity. It was 
a splendid national tribute of gratitude, 
love, and honor, to genius—genius 
humble in station, and wholly insignifi- 
cant in respect to every accessary cal- 
culated to add distinetion to the person 
of its possessor. It was because it ap- 
peared to be united to a good and ge- 
nial heart, full of kindly sympathy for 
the victims of every form of social op- 
pression, and to direct itself, at once 
bravely and beautifully, towards the 
aim of their rescue and redress. It 
proceeded from a spirit not less credit- 
able to those manifesting it, than to the 
individual its object. A prince hap- 
pened to land on our shores at nearly 
the same time,—the son of the power- 
ful monarch of a nation with which we 
have peculiar historical sympathies, 
and towards which the lowering aspect 
of our foreign affairs at that time na- 
turally disposed us to turn with a more 
than usual degree of friendliness,—and 
yet his reception served for little else 
than afoil to that of the youthful and 
humble novelist. The pen behind the 
ear far eclipsed the possible future 
crown upon the brow. Nay, if all 
the reigning monarchs in Christen- 
dom and out of it, had come in a body, 
though they might have been stared at 
a little as a novel genus of menage- 
rie animals, ninety-nine hundredths of 
the popular throngs that did honor to 
his ovation would have turned from 
them all with the coldest indifference 
to the spectacle, to obtain a sight, and, 
if possible, a friendly grasp of the hand, 
of the poor scribbler. His reception 
was a thing unprecedented, and was an 
honor a thousand-fold higher than he 
had ever experienced before, or is ever 
likely to know again. Independent of 


the obligations of courteous respect 
and kindness due always from a gen- 
tleman to those from whom he has re- 
ceived, and professed to take pleasure 
in receiving, a profuse and cordial 
hospitality, it created moreover an 
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obligation of gratitude which ought to 
have been not less warm and affection. 

ate than profound—and which could not 
have failed to be so in the breast of any 
but one immeasurably unworthy of it, 
Had he not been,—in spite of all the 
indirect professions of his writings— 
a man of thoroughly mean and sordid 
heart, he would never have been able, 
to the last day of his life, to hear the 
name of America without a quickened 
throb in it; he would have cut off his 
unworthy hand before he would have 
suffered it to write a syllable of abuse 
against it. or its hospitable and gene- 
rous people. Whatever others might 
have an unchallenged right to do, he at 
least was bound to respect that which 
gratitude made sacred to him. Even 
fair and legitimate subjects of rebuke 
or ridicule which America might have 
afforded, ought rather to have been left 
for other pens to do justice to. The 
world is wide enough, and he should 
have looked elsewhere for the materials 
for even a fair and legitimate indul- 
gence of his Cruikshank faculty ‘of 
caricature. Such a course would at 
least have been a more graceful one on 
his part, even if we concede him to have 
been under no actual obligation of duty 
or decency to pursue it. But when we 
see him actually going far beyond this, 
and, gratuitously creating occasion for 
it, rioting in invention—invention the 
most preposterous—to cast odium and 
ridicule upon this country,—the whole 
marked, too, with a spiteful and malig- 
nant character, and national, not indivi- 
dual, in its application,— it is thorough- 
ly vile. 

The sordid nature of his evident 
motives gives the last shade which 
might else have been wanting to its 
completeness. ‘The original provoca- 
tion left rankling in his heart was his 
disappointment in the money-making 
speculation of his visit,—because Con- 
gress would not be carried by storm, to 
make a sudden change for his benefit, 
in a law of great and pervading public 
concern, no adequate reasons being ex~ 
hibited to it of either morality or poli- 
ey. The more immediate motive was 
of a still meaner character. The pub- 
lie were getting tired of his one string. 
He had himself well-nigh worn it 
through. His writings, charmingly as 
they amused and entertained on the first 
reading, in the lengthened suspense of 
pleasure of the serial mode of publica- 
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tion, are not one of those commodities 
that are “ warranted to keep one year.” 
If their popularity was such that the 
question could be asked, W ho did not 
read them a first time? its ephemeral 
character is equally proved by the next 
question, to which an answer would be 
long waited for in vain, Who ever did 
read them a second? His notes are 
like those of the Bank of England— 
they are never issued twice. After the 
exhaustion of the first demand, Dick- 
ens’s copyrights cannot be worth 
much; even if he retained the owner- 
ship of them, they could not yield him 
more thana very trifling income. The 
revolution in his mode of life, caused 
by so sudden an influx of money and 
popularity, could only be sustained by 
the continuance of the same supplies 
through the periodical coinage of his 
brain. But this source must have al- 
ready for a considerable time begun to 
run thin and poor. Barnaby Rudge 
added little to its author’s fame—it pro- 
bably added not much more to its pub- 
lisher’s purse. From the returns of 
sales of the earlier numbers of Martin 
Chuzzlewit, he must have received a 
fearful warning of the mutability of hu- 
man affairs. And if the public would 
not buy it, it was for the best and sim- 
plest of reasons, because it was not 
worth it; the general dulness of the 
book being only relieved either by 
poorly hashed repetitions of his former 
writings, or by characters so nauseous, 
that where they do not make us sleep, 
they turn our stomach. Abuse of Ame- 
rica would rally his market; and the 
more bitter and biting, the better for 
this effect. 

However, he must have been, in his 
awn secret heart, ashamed of himself 
in the act; and hence, partially, the 
stupidity of his performance of it. His 
pictures of New York life and charaec- 
ter are not even caricatures, being 
equally destitute of humor, and of that 
basis of likeness essential to caricature. 
It is a pity that his own public cannot 
appreciate the utter worthlessness of 
the stuff with which they are imposed 
upon, under the sanction of a popularity 
which seems destined to fade as fast as 
it was made. 

But enough of Dickens—and we are 
heartily sorry to have ever had to write 
thus much of one of whom we once 
delighted to think and to feel so far 
His case is not one of 


those common ones of abusive English 
travellers in America, which it is fittest 
to treat with silent contempt. A just 
indignation, partaking of that sorrow- 
ful disappointment always awakened by 
very bad ingratitude, so far mingles 
with the contempt which he deserves 
better than any of them, as to make its 
expression both natural and proper. 
But even less space than we have given 
the subject would have sufficed for its 
claims—and so, again, enough of him. 
We will glance again over a few of the 
passages which our pencil paused to 
mark, in that skimming flight over the 
surface of the volume before us, which 
befitted its own light and skimming 
character. 

The “lady” author—(who, by the 
way, we are ready to swear never 
wore a petticoat, unless in masquerade) 
—while on the whole liberal and fair, 
makes occasionally some clever hits, 
well put ; witness the following : 





“Miss Julia perhaps expresses 
surprise that I talk of ignorance among 
the English—attend, ma belle. It is not 
long ago that an adventurer, named 
‘Thom, was regarded by numbers, in Kent, 
as an inspired prophet—in Kent, a county 
adjoining London, while its capital (Can- 
terbury,) gives a title to the arch-episco- 
pal head of the Church of England; and 
even when there was bloodshed in the 
capture of this impostor, and he was slain, 
numbers believed he would come to life 
again! On the borders of Wales, near 
Newport, two or three years back was a 
formidable insurrection; the misguided 
Welshmen showing the most deplorable 
ignorance, and a reckless readiness for 
any deed of violence. Charlatans flour- 
ish more in England than in all the world 
beside. London, one of the poets calls 


‘The needy villain’s common home; 
The sink and sewer of Paris and of Rome. | 


The really learned are often incommuni- 
eative, while pretending braggarts pass 
off their brawling shallowness for the 
deep words of wisdom : and sympathizing 
hearers hail a kindred spirit, and applaud 
the orator, because they understand him; 
he speaks down to common, very com- 
mon capacity, and they feel he must be, 
right, for they think so too, Believe me, 
there is a fearful mass of ignorance in the 
land, and masses of ignorance often aie, 
and may be easily, kneaded into crimi- 
nality. The people, the rich people, see 
or care nothing for what is passing around 
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them, they either look over it, and regard 
(publicly) the wants of foreign lands, or 
look on with no more special wonder than 
Shakspeare’s summer’s cloud command- 
ed; butevena summer’s cloud may be 
fraught with storm and thunder, 

“OW the western coast of Ireland—I 
read this in a work of high authority— 
are a very great many islands, and the 
inhabitants are pronounced as rude and 
are apparently as little cared for as they 
were centuries ago—how disinterested, 
then, all these things considered, how 
self-denying in the British to send out 
teachers or missionaries, call them what 
you will, to Tahiti, to New Zealand, to 
the banks of the Niger! The Thames, 
and the Severn, and the Mersey, and the 
Ouse, and the other rivulets, flow through 
a land so overflowing with wealth, wis- 
dom, and enlightenment, that it can 
afford to waft its superfluous knowledge 
and riches to the distant Niger. Am I 
deceived, dear Julia, in my irony—is this 
so? May it not be, rather, that pious, 
and wise, and prosperous are all the chil- 


dren of famed Great Britain; the voice of 


wailing and poverty is heard no longer 
in her crowded streets; the school has 
superseded the prison ; the workhouse and 
the treadmill are among things that were 
—superfluous judges travel to uncriminal 
assizes. The soldiers’ bayonets are broken 
to form steel pens; diseases are as rare 
as the vices that once engendered them; 
and this blessed consummation attained, 
is it not the duty of the high and wealthy 
to inform the African, to regenerate the 
Chinese, and show their love and admira- 
tion for the pious, virtuous, contented, 
informed, and grateful people at home, 
by striving to render distant regions as 
felicitous ? ” 


“Impossible” is the word she finds 
most usually called into play, whenever 
any of the manifold horrors and abom- 
inations growing out of the political 
and social system of England are under 
discussion,—that is to say, “ impossi- 
bie” to be remedied. The following 
extract is spirited, and the moral fairly 
pointed : 


* Certainly it was a gorgeous sight, and 
in England only could it be seen; what 
lines of carriages along the streets—what 
silver plate about the horses, and gold 
Jace about the footmen—the coachmen 
with new wigs, and the policemen in their 
best uniforms—the crowd was in high 
good humour—it pleased the queen to hold 
a drawing-room—the morning smiled, 
and all the world was gay—I saw the pro- 
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cession with some friends from a balcony 


in St. James’s-street. We have some. 
times thought, in New-York, that the ae. 
counts we heard of Great Britain’s Wealth 
might be exaggerated; they now appear 
to me under the reality. Hour after hour 
rolled by, and still rolled the carriages, 
A very few hackney vehicles were in the 
line, and the crowd seemed inclined to 
laugh at them as misplaced; and I re. 
marked that the windows were generally 
up, as if they who proceeded to their 
queen’s presence at so much a mile, or an 
hour, did not court the garish eye of day, 
We could see into most of the carriages; 
the ladies were beautiful, and the dresses 
as far as we could observe, elegant and 
French, ostrich feathers were worn, the 
most stately of head-dresses; jewels 
blazed as if the English magnates hada 
monopoly in diamonds, as some of the 
Indian Maharajahs used to have. The 
gentlemen wore court-suits, a bag-wig, 
sword, and knee-buckles being the chief 
variation from their ordinary costume; 
great numbers were in their professional 
garbs, and in naval! or military uniforms, 
blue, red, and green; this diversity of 
dress must render the scene much more 
picturesque. 

‘¢It is said a Persian declared that the 
finest gentlemen in London were those 
who rode behind carriages; but it is finery 
run mad; such colours, such gildings and 
fringes about them, besides long canes 
and powdered heads; hair-powder now is 
hardly worn at all, except by livery-ser- 
vants; perhaps some leader of fon may 
bring it up again, if he finds himself be- 
coming prematurely gray; I wonder if 
hair-powder was the fashion in Thom- 
son’s day? I think it must, or what 
means the epithet I have marked ? 


“* While, a gay insect in his summer shine, 
The fop, light fluttering, spreads his mea/y wings.’ 


‘¢ Nearly all the footmen were tall and 
young, and seemed well qualified to do 
nothing with admirable grace. A great 
many of the carriages, with their occu- 
pants, were known to Lieut. F., who was 
of our party. ‘That’s my Lord ——! 
what fine grays! he’s worth £70,000 a 
year, and saves more than halfof it. And 
there’s Sir John the s worth £20,000, 
(pounds, mind, and annually); ‘ and the 
next is Mr. ——, the member for ——; 
his election, they say, cost him 44,000,’ 
and so on. Lieut. F., I was told after- 
ward, is “a tufi-hunter,’ a pursuer of the 
great, who are not so easily caught, men 
say: 

“« Where’er their lordships go, they never find, 

Or Lico, or their shadows, lag behind. 
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«Tam not at all inclined to think this 
pageantry wrong, for there must be marks 
otrespect paid to the head of every gev- 
ernment, whether republic or monar- 
chy; but, seeing this astonishing wealth, 
one cannot but wonder at the squabbles 
about poor-laws. One might ask the great, 
as was asked more than a hundred years 


ago, 


«How dare you let one worthy man be poor ?” 


Bat the English always smile at such re- 
marks, and say it is impossible. I am 
sorry for it; sorry that the judicious use 
of money is pronounced impossible, for it 
might easily be so used as to ensure em- 
ployment to the whole population. I have 
heard it argued, there always must be 
great poverty where there is great wealth; 
there was in Rome of old; and was Rome 
of old a Christian land? Did the Ruman 
mythology, like the Christian revelation, 
command those ‘who are rich in this 
world to be ready to give, and glad to dis- 
tribute,’ and those who had much ‘to give 
plenteously?’? I trow not, Rome, in- 
deed! It must be a weak argument that 
requires such a buttress; besides, the 
Cesars did give the people bread and 
shows; and some shows are open to the 
poor here; but they may see them unfed. 
Don’t call me cerulean. ‘A riddle,’ in- 
deed, is England; but in such disregard 
of God and man is the very reverse of ‘a 
jest,’ or ‘a glory.’ ” 


Apropos of the young women of the 
bazaars of London, the ready excuse of 
the “impossible” again comes into 


play : 


In no country in the world, so wretch- 
edly as in England, can a young woman, 
reared so as to be unfitted for domestic 
service, support herself safely or honor- 
ably; if she have not accomplishments, 
many and showy enough to obtain her the 
situation of a governess, I do not know 
what she can do to earn bread and water. 
The English profess to regret this, and 
‘selon leurs regles,’ see no means of al- 
tering it, and so pronounce it impossible ; 
they make not a single effort toamend the 
matter, and cry, ‘ Impossible,’ ‘ impossi- 
ble!’ An Englishman would pronounce 
it ‘impossible’ to relieve his starving 
foster-mother, as he was on his way to 
purchase a pipe of port of some curious 
Vintage to be bottled for the revelry of 
after years—‘ impossible!’ How is it 
known to be ‘impossible?’ Gas-lights 
and steam-vessels were at first pronounc- 
ed‘ impossible.’ Nay, the establishment 
of Christianity itself was declared ‘ im- 
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possible’ by the misbelievers, the evil- 
doers, the credulous, in many gods and 
goddesses of old. Impossible! How En- 
glish adjectives are misused ! 


And again : 


“ Churches are frequent in this city— 
sometimes two in the same street: these 
are old establishments, erected when the 
metropolitans were much poorer, and 
founded more churches; but there are 
complaints that many new churches are 
wanted in the populous dictricts of Beth- 
nal Green and elsewhere. And if it be so, 
why do not the wealthy at once build and 
endow them? Every complaint of want 
of churches is a deep, an indelible dis- 
graceto England. The rich people count 
their riches by hundreds of thousands, and 
churehes are begged for—begged for of 
the many, the poor—begged by due notice 
on placards, duly pasted ‘rubric on the 
walls!’ The poor Irish can build their chap- 
els and support their ministers. Scotland, 
in its poverty, did not complain that 
churches were toofew. A young country 
like America affords means of religious 
worship to all; while England—the stain 
is indelible ! 

“When I have said, ‘But if these 
churches are required, why are they not 
built without delay ?’? the answer is, of 
course, ‘ Ob! it’s very easy to ask, but to 
build them so readily is impossible.’ Their 
way of excusing all deficiencies Impos- 
SIBLE! 

‘Of course you have heard of the ine- 
quality of the Church livings in England ; 
how in their emoluments they are small 
by degrees and unbeautifully less; they 
taper down from thousands to tens of 
pounds annually ; to correct this by aug- 
menting the smal er livings is of course 
‘impossible ;’ it is hardly worth while to 
show you that this is not only possible, but 
easy. The Protestant dissenters in Eng- 
land support their own ministers, build 
their own chapels, and have to pay tithes 
and rates to the establishment beside; so 
out of the depth of their poverty do the 
Irish Roman Catholics; how, then, can 
the thousands of affluent churchmen in 
England find it ‘impossible’ to prevent 
many clergymen being worse paid than 
paviours? ‘Impossible’ means selfish, 
niggardliness ; this - impossible’ is so gla- 
ringly fallacious, that it is hardly worth a 
scoff. The misers, Elwees and Dancer, 
pronounced it impossible in their mortal 
sickness to purchase needful medicaments. 
The people here have so often pronounced 
things to which they are not inclined ‘ im- 
possible’ that I fancy they believe them 
to be so at last! ‘ Tella lic,’ says Burke 
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Ai think it’s Burke), ‘ every day for three 
weeks, and at the three weeks’ end you 
will regard it as truth.? The English 
supply continual proofs that Burke spoke 
truth. One hears of men declaring that 
they will support the Church with heart, 
head, and hand; perhaps they keep their 
words, but it is often found that all three 
are empty.” 


We would quote the spirited and just 
remarks of our fair (') author on the 
subject of “ repudiation,” if our space 
permitted it. We Americans have 
submitted long and patiently enough to 
the abuse which has been heaped upon 
us onthe text of this unlucky word. 
We will take leave, moreover, to say 
that some of our representatives abroad, 
in their communications with parties 
who have addressed them on this sub- 
ject, have, in our opinion, carried this 
same humble patience a little further 
than was absolutely necessary. “They 
may have tolerably well indeed illus- 
trated the precept which commands, 
when reviled to revile not again; but 
whether they have exactly maintained 
the tone naturally appropriate to a sen- 
sitive and spirited pride of patriotism, 
whether they have repelled as might, 
could, and should have been done, the 
gross insults to themselves and their 
country very thinly covered over in 
those communications with phrases of 
official decorum,—may well admit of 
question. A recent occurrence in pri- 
vate life might suggest a useful hint to 
these public functionaries,—when a 
young American lady found herself the 
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object of treatment positively ill-tem. 
pered and ill-mannered in the house of 
an eminent literary celebrity in Eng. 
land, who had suffered somewhat in 
some of our stocks, and who saw pro- 
per to vent his resentment by making 
the chief theme of his discourse abuse 
of his visiter’s country ; until the 
tience of the latter (herself one of the 
finest representatives of American wo- 
manhood that ever left our shores,) was 
exhausted, and as she rose to depart, 
she did not fail to make a reply much 
more spirited and mandy than that of her 
nation’s public representative in the 
same country. The truth is that Eng- 
land has herself been a far more dishon- 
est repudiator of public debt and public 
faith than would be any of the Ameri- 
can States, even if the temporary ina- 
bility of some of them (consequent 
on the state of collapsed exhaustion 
into which they have been thrown by 
the operation of a system of which 
England is the chief impelling and 
managing force,) were a permanent and 
wilful repudiation of just debt. The 
difference between the two countries is 
that every cent of the American debt 
will most certainly be paid, while no 
one entertains the preposterous dream 
that that of England will ever be paid, 
—or that the day is very far distant 
when her people will (most rightfully) 
“repudiate ” also the annual burthen of 
itsinterest. However, to this subject we 
will take an early opportunity to doa 
fuller justice than is now permitted by 
either our space or time. 


SONNET. 


BY HENRY T. 


TUCKERMAN. 


DESOLATION. 


Turnx ye the desolate must live apart, 
By solemn vows to convent walls confined ? 


Ah! no: with men may dwell the cloistered heart, 


And in a crowd the isolated mind : 
Tearless behind the prison-bars of fate 

The world sees not how sorrowful they stand, 
Gazing so fondly through the iron grate, 

Upon the promised, yet forbidden land ;— 
Patience, the shrine to which their bleeding feet, 

Day after day, in voiceless penance turn ; 
Silence the holy cell and calm retreat 

In which unseen their meek devotions burn; 
Life is to them a vigil that none share, 
Their hopes a sacrifice, their love a prayer. 
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ORIGIN AND GROUND OF GOVERNMENT. 


BY 0O. A. 


BROWNSON,. 


CONCLUDING ARTICLE. 


in the present paper, which concludes 
my remarks on the principles and con- 
stitation of government, I propose to 
consider, and as far as my limits will 
permit, dispose of, the three following 
questions 

1. What is the legitimate End of 
government t 

2. What should be the Constitution 
of government ? 

3. What is the Part of the people in 
constituting it ? 

According to the doctrine which I 
regard myself as having established in 
my last paper, that government is 
founded in Divine Right, the End of 
government, taken as 4 positive insti- 
tution, or, as I have termed it, the 
Ministry, is not the collection and ex- 
pression of the will of the people, but 
the will of God. In this I am happy 
to find myself agreeing with the elo- 
quent and philosophic historian of the 
United States, who, in one of his pub- 
lieations, defines Democracy to be 
“Eternal Justice ruling through the 
people.” Eternal justice and the will 
of God, are evidently one and the same. 
Mr. Bancroft, therefore, in giving this 
definition, unquestionably felt, that it is 
the divine will, not the mere popular 
will, that has the right to prevail in hu- 
man affairs; in which he denies the 
sovereignty of the people as such, and 
admits it only so far forth as it repre- 
sents the sovereignty of God. 

But, if in this view I am happy to 
find myself agreeing with a democrat 
of such high authority with his party, 
as Mr. Bancroft, I am equally sorry to 
find myself dissenting from Mr. Cal- 
houn, the master, in all that relates to 
the practical constitution and adminis- 
tration of government, I am proud to 
follow. Mr. Calhoun’s theory of gov- 
ernment, as I have learned it from the 
incomplete developments of it given in 
his published speeches and writings, is 
immeasurably superior to the common- 
place democracy, which obtains with us 
here at the North: for while this con- 
tents itself with merely collecting and 


expressing the sense of a bare majority, 
his aspires to unanimity,—to the col- 
lection and expression in the acts of 
government, as far as may be, the sense 
of the whole people. ‘This is much, 
but—if I may, with due deference to 
genius, ability, and experience,—ven- 
ture to say so, not all that is essen- 
tial to wise and just government, as I 
shall have occasion to show, when I 
come to speak of the constitution of 
the Ministry. Mr. Calhoun originates 
government in human nature, in which 
he finds both its necessity and its 
ground. The necessity of government, 
that which demands government, and 
always will demand it, has unquestion- 
ably its seat in the permanent and in- 
destructible nature of man; but how 
the government itself, the authority 
that is to meet this demand, to control 
human nature and its manifestations, 
can originate in this very nature itself, 
is what I am not able to understand, 
nor even to conceive. Mr. Calhoun, 
in what he has published, seems to 
me to have considered only the pro- 
blem, How to constitute the ministry, 
or agents of authority, so as in the 
practical administration of public af- 
fairs, to secure the legitimate ends of 
government? But back of this, lies 
the problem I have been trying to solve, 
namely, Whence derives government, 
however constituted, its authority, its 
right to impose the law? This pro- 
blem he does not appear to have con- 
sidered, with the care and attention its 
great practical importance demands. 
He appears to have trenched it, by as- 
suming the sovereignty of the people, 
and providing merely, in practically 
constituting the government, for the 
sovereignty of the whole people, in- 
stead of the sovereignty of the majori- 
ty. He regards the people, we are 
told in the biography of him, recently 
put forth by an intelligent and impar- 
tial friend, “as the rightful source of 
power :” but he understands by the 
people, the people in political organiza- 
tion, the people as a body politic,—not 
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the people as an unorganised mass of 
individuals, existing in the imaginary 
“state of nature,” of Locke and Rous- 
seau ; and this, in this country, where 
the government is already constituted, 
would be amply sufficient for all prac- 
tical purposes, if there were no danger 
of confounding the people in the one 
sense with the people in the other; if 
no questions of innovation, or virtual 
revolution, could ever come up to dis- 
turb the established order. But as this 
danger actually exists, as these ques- 
tions do come up, and as false theories 
lead inevitably to mischievous practice, 
it is necessary to go behind the State, 
the political organization, and ask, 
Whence the authority that organises 
the people into the State, and clothes 
them with the rightto command? This 
question, as we have seen in the pre- 
ceding essays, and as we are inclined 
to believe, Mr. Calhoun himself would 
admit, were he specially concerned 
with the problem here proposed, can be 
answered, only by rising from the sove- 
reignty of the people to the sovereign- 
ty of God. Yet, so far as his views 
have been set forth, he evidently holds 
to the doctrine of the sovereignty of 
the people, only vesting this sovereign- 
ty in the whole people, instead of vest- 
ing it in merely the major part. 

Assuming now, that government is 
founded in Divine Right, we may state 
its end to be the PREVALENCE OF THE 
WILL oF Gop,—* Eternal Justice,”— 
in human affairs, both public and pri- 
vate. But this, though philosophically 
and religiously true and just, is a little 
too vague for the practica] statesman, 
and really presents nothin tangible to 
the mind. What ts the will of God! 
What is the End in reference to which 
God himself governs mankind? The 
will of God, inasmuch as it is the will 
of Infinite Wisdom, must needs always 
contemplate some end. What is this 
endt This question leads to two 
others. 

1, What is man? 

2. What is man’s destiny ? 

And these two questions, duly consi- 
dered will lead to another: namely, 

3. What are the conditions on which, 
and on which alone, man does or can 
fulfil his destiny ? 

Man is an Idea: his destiny is to 
actualize himself in individuals; the 
conditions of this actualization are ex- 
pressed in one word, Communion,— 


communion with his kind, with nature, 
and with God; and the conditions of 
this communion are expressed also in 
one word, Freepom. 

I pray my readers to be as indulgent 
as possible to this answer, and not too 
hastily pronounce it a fine specimen of 
transcendental nonsense. However 
unmeaning it may be to them, it hag 
meaning to me, and I know very well 
what I mean by it: but what phrase- 
ology, or whether any phraseology will 
suffice to communicate my meaning to 
their minds, | own, I am at some loss to 
determine. My politics are, to no in- 
considerable extent, founded on the 
Platonic doctrine of Ideas, and to all 
who are not acquainted with that doe- 
trine, | must seem to be talking non- 
sense, when, in fact, I am talking very 
tolerable sense. 

This Platonic doctrine of Ideas, I 
have stated, to some extent, in several 
of my previous essays in this Journal ; 
nevertheless, I will try to state it again, 
and as briefly and as intelligibly as I 
eam. The difficulty I find in stating it, 
does not arise from its intrinsic ab- 
struseness, but from the shallow Nomi- 
nalism of the English and American 
philosophy, and the fact, that the word 
Idea has, in modern times, come to be 
used in a sense wholly repugnant to the 
Platonic sense ; and therefore inevita- 
bly misleads every reader, who is not 
more than ordinarily careful to catch 
the exact sense of what he reads. In 
ordinary discourse, people, in these 
days, mean by the word Idea, the view 
which the mind takes, or the nofion it 
forms, of some object of mental appre- 
hension ; the greater part of the meta- 
physicians of the transcendental or non- 
sensualist school, mean by idea, a cer- 
tain inward type, model, or exemplar, 
of external and spiritual realities, in- 
stamped by the Creator on the soul of 
man, made a part of its original garni- 
ture or patrimony, and therefore said to 
be innate, that is, born with it. Nei- 
ther of these is the Platonic sense of 
the word. The Platonic sense, whichl 
hold to be the true sense, places Ideas 
out of the human mind, in the Divine 
Mind, Nous, or Logos; and instead of 
holding them to be the patrimony of the 
human mind, makes them all simply ob- 
jects which the human mind perceives. 
Ideas are the genera of things: act- 
ive, puissant, creative; and therefore, 
must exist as substances, not as mere 
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henomena, as we have demonstrated 
jn demonstrating the identity of ‘the 
notion of substance with that of cause, 
or causative force. They are real ex- 
istences, as contended Guillaume de 
Champeaux and the Realists ; not mere 
conceptions in the mind of the logician, 
as contended Abelard, and the Concep- 
tualists; much less empty words, (fla- 
jus vocis) as maintained Rosceline and 
the Nominalists. 

Humanity, that is, man taken gene- 
rically, in a universal sense, as distin- 
guished from individual men and wo- 
men, as | showed in my last essay, ex- 
ists ideally : that is, as an Ipga, in the 
sense here defined. But without at- 
tending to this qualification, the asser- 
tion, that man exists ideally, that he is 
an Idea, would either convey no mean- 
ing to the mind of the reader, or else a 
meaning the very opposite of the one I 
intend. By a strange misnomer, we call 
that system of philosophy, which like 
Berkeley’s and Kant’s, denies the ma- 
terial world, and admits the existence 
of only mental conceptions, Jdealism, 
the sacred name of all sound philoso- 
phy. We should rather call this false 
philosophy Jdeism, and regard it, not as 
identical with Idealism, but as standing 
wholly opposed to it. The Ideal is, in 
the Platonic sense, and in fact, objec- 
tive, not subjective. In calling hu- 
manity an Idea, we assert that it exists 
objectively, though ideally. 

By recurring to our Chapters on 
Synthetic Philosophy,—which contain 
more than our readers, who turn up 
their noses at them, suspect,—the read- 
er will find, that we have demonstrated 
the substantiality of whatever is objec- 
tive. Humanity, inasmuch as it exists 
objectively, is a substance. The Idea, 
being the genus, we here in this fact 
demonstrate the substantive existence 
of all genera. An immense fact, 
which must, as soon as comprehended, 
revolutionize all modern philosophy ! 
Here is what Plato has done, and what 
he teaches, in his world-famous Theory 
of Ideas, though by no means all that 
he teaches in that Theory. What I 
have said is but the key, that unlocks to 
the incalculable treasures of the Theory 
itself. 

Taking this explanation of the Theory 
of Ideas, as sufficient for my present 
purpose, and assuming man to be an 
dea, I proceed at once to answer my 
second question, What is Man’s Des- 


tiny! Humanity, we have seen, is an 
Idea. It is, then, a substance. If a 
substance, then it is causative force, or, 
more simply, a cause. The destiny of 
a cause must be to cause, of an actor 
to act, of a creator to create. The 
Destiny of Humanity is then, in one 
word, to cause, to act, or to create. 
But if the destiny of humanity is to 
act, to create, what are its acts, or its 
creations’ Humanity, in the sense we 
are now considering it, is the genus, or 
man taken generically. The act, in 
this sense, is expressed by the word 
generation. ‘The acts or creations of 
man, taken ideally, are in simple terms, 
individuals. Individual men and wo- 
men are the deeds of humanity, and 
are to generic man, what our acts or 
deeds are to us as individuals. This 
is what I showed in my Essay on the 
Community System, in this Journal for 
February last : and since then; 1 find 
the same doctrine set forth by M. Cou- 
sin, in his valuable and learned work 
on the Scholastic Philosophy. “ Let 
us,” says M. Cousin, in showing the 
fallacy of Abelard’s argumentation 
against the Realism of William de 
Champeaux, “ Let us take the most ob- 
vious example, the one nearest at hand, 
to wit, ourselves. This I, one and 
identical, which we ourselves are, is es- 
sentially all and entire in each one of 
its manifestations. It is essentially 
and integrally, the same I or me, that 
reasons, that remembers, that wills, 
that thinks, &c. Common sense says it, 
consciousness affirms it; the I changes 
not, is not impaired, diminished, nor en- 
larged in the diversity and mobility of 
its manifestations; none of them ex- 
haust it, and none of them is abso- 
lutely adequate to its essence ; it takes 
no form to preserve it always, and in all 
its developments, for it is essentially 
distinct from its acts, and even from 
each one of its faculties, (!) although 
never separated from them. Humani- 
ty (le genre humain) sustains the same 
relation to the individuals that com- 
pose it. They do not constitute it; on 
the contrary, it is it, which constitutes 
them. Humanity is essentially, and all 
and entire, and at the same time, in 
each one of us, as we are essentially, 
integrally, and simultaneously, in each 
one of our different acts, and of our 
different faculties. Humanity exists 
only in individuals, and by individuals ; 
but in return, individuals exist, collect 
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and form a kind (un genre) only by the 
unity of humanity, which is in each 
one of them.”* 

As it is the destiny of the individual 
to act, that is to live, so is it the destiny 
of humanity to act; and as its acts 
are individuals, I have answered truly, 
when I have answered, that it is the 
destiny of man—humanity—to actual- 
ize himself in individuals. Procreation 
is an act, not of man taken individually, 
but of man taken universally, that is, 
generically. 

The answer to our third question now 
becomeseasy. The destiny of human- 
ity is to act; and its power to act, I 
have, in my last essay, demonstrated 
to be identical with its freedom. The 
power to act, is only another form of 
saying, freedom to act ; for where I have 
not the power to act, I am not free to 
act; and where I am free to act, I have 
the power to act. The condition on 
which, and which alone, humanity can 
fulfil its destiny is, then, as | have said, 
Freepom. 

But, as the acts of humanity, generi- 
cally considered, are individual men and 
women, it follows that freedom for it to 
fulfil its destiny, is freedom to obey the 
command, to “multiply and replenish 
the earth.”” Whatever restrains human- 
ity in this, whatever renders the Mal- 
thusian doctrine necessary, opposes the 
destiny of humanity, and is by that fact 
condemned as repugnant, not only to hu- 
manity,buttothe willofGod. The high- 
est good of humanity must be to fulfil its 
destiny, that is to actualize itself in the 
greatest number and variety possible of 
individual men and women. It is glori- 
fied in each new-born child, and (ceteris 
partbus,) the greater the number of 
children, the greater its glory. This 
is what every one feels on reading the 
Old Testament ; and this explains why, 
among the chosen People of God, 
nothing was accounted so dishonorable 


* Fragmens Philosophiques, par Victor Cousin. 
I do not accept the whole doctrine of this 
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as barrenness, and nothing so much to 


be deplored as to be childless. It also 
shows, that the answer of Napoleon to 
the idle question of Madame de Stael, 
—‘ Sire, whom do you consider the 
greatest woman in your empire ?”—~ 
‘““She who has borne the most chil- 
dren,” —was profoundly significant, and 
profoundly true. 

This may, in substance, be easily 
demonstrated.t{ The destiny of the 
individual is to live; to live is to man- 
ifest oneself in action, that is, simply te 
act. The more one acts, the more he 
lives ; the more fully he manifests him- 
self; for no one act reveals the whole 
man, and there is no one act, into which 
a man enters with his whole being, and 
exhausts himself. The individual can 
fulfil his destiny only by the greatest 
possible activity, by freedom to manifest 
himself in the greatest possible number 
and variety of acts. Each act repre- 
sents the individual, not as M. Cousin 
would teach, all entire— 
though each act represents him in all 
his essential elements,—but a distinct 
phasis of his being ; consequently, the 
greater the number and variety of his 
acts, the more fully will his being be 
represented, or actualized; and just in 
proportion as you hinder the individu- 
al’s activity, do you cut him off from 
manifesting himself, and, therefore, 
from fulfilling his destiny. 

Now, the relation between the indi- 
vidual and the race, is precisely the re- 
lation between one of my acts and me; 
that is to say, the relation of the effect 
to the cause. Individual men and wo- 
men do not make up humanity, but they 
are its creations,—the acts in which it 
manifests itself. This premised, it 
follows that humanity, in order to be 
able to attain to its highest manifesta- 
tions, must have the greatest freedom 
to act in the production of individuals. 
No one individual represents all hu- 
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extract. I have introduced the passage because it is full on the point for which I 
quote it; namely, that the relation of the individual to humanity, is strictly analogous 
to the relation of one of our acts to us. But I do not agree with M. Cousin, when 
he speaks of individuals composing the race; a form of expression unauthorised by 
the doctrine of the passage itself; nor do I agree, that the individual is all and en- 
tire (/out entiére) in each one of his acts; nor that humanity is all and entire in 
each individual, as I shall have occasion soon to show. 

+ My readers must suffer me here to reproduce rapidly, and summarily, what they 
will find at greater length, and with the necessary developments, in the Essay on the 
Community System, to which I have already referred. 
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manity, but each individual represents 
humanity,—human nature if you will— 
only under a special aspect; is the 
manifestation of only a special phasis 
of its essential power. The greater 
the number of individuals, the more 
complete, then, the actualization of hu- 
manity, and the more complete the ful- 
filment of its destiny. For whatever 
imposes a check on population, cutting 
off humanity from producing any given 
individual, must prevent it from man- 
ifesting a given aspect of itself. Evi- 
dently, then, Malthus is wrong and 
hostile to humanity ; or God has crea- 
ted a world, in which the race finds 
evil in proportion as it fulfils its desti- 
ny ; which would be to declare the Cre- 
ator not good, but evil, unless, like Sa- 
tan, we choose to say, that evil is good. 

But the relation between the individ- 
ual and the race, is not exhausted by 
this statement. The relation between 
the cause and effect, is permanent, in- 
destructible. The race is not separated 
from the individual the instant the 
child is born. The birth of the child 
is the beginning, not the completion, of 
the act. Humanity must represent a 
distinct phasis of its own essence, in 
each separate individual ; but it does 
not do this, it only begins to do this, in 
the newly generated child; it com- 
pletes it only in the life,—the activity 
and growth,—of the individual. I 
touch here upon an immense fact. I 
live by acting, and in my acts. This 
living in my acts, that is, the continued 
connexion between me and my acts, is 
the fact we express by the word mem- 
ory. Destroy this connexion, destroy, 
in all senses, all memory of my past 
acting, and | should be precisely where 
I was, when | bevanto act. I am dead 
to all that I have absolutely forgotten. 
The same need, then, that I had origi- 
nally to act, I have to continue my act. 
The same need, the same necessity, 
that humanity originally had to act, 
that is, to put itself forth in an individ- 
ual, it has eternally to preserve that 
individual, and to continue its manifesta- 
tion in him. This, if duly compre- 
hended, will be found to be an unan- 
swerable demonstration of the immor- 
tality of the individual, as I hope some 
day to show. But leaving this by the 
way ; humanity, I may add, lives only 
in producing individuals, and in their 
life. In order then to provide for the 
fulfilment of the destiny of man, we 
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must provide, not only for the simple 
production of individuals, but for the 
life of each individual produced ; that 
is, we must study to enable each indi- 
vidual man, born into the world, to fulfil, 
in the completest manner possible, his 
destiny as an individual man. 

But an individual is an individual, 
only so far as he represents humanity, 
under a distinct and peculiar aspect, 
represented by no other. His destiny 
is to represent this distinct and peculiar 
phasis of human nature. Hence, if by 
our social arrangements, we prevent 
this individual from preserving, and, so 
to speak, acting out his individuality, 
we not only prevent him from fulfilling 
his own individual destiny, but human- 
ity herself from actualizing that aspect 
of her being, which it was the mission 
of this individual, in his life, to aectual- 
ize. This brings us to another conclu- 
sion: As we have just shown that the 
race must be free in order to fulfil its 
destiny, we now see that the individual 
must also be free, as the condition of 
the freedom of the race ; for it is only 
in the life of the individual, that the 
race itself can live. Hence the neces- 
sity of INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM. 

If you deprive the child of the means 
necessary to preserve its life, or to se- 
cure its physical, intellectual, and mo- 
ral growth, of any of the care, means, 
or influences, necessary to enable it to 
rise to the full stature of a man, in the 
full sense of the term, you are guilty 
of a double wrong,—a wrong to the in- 
dividual, and a wrong to humanity. The 
purpose of humanity in his production 
is frustrated; and, if we take enlarged 
views of the solidarity of the race, all 
individual men and women are thereby 
injured. When you tell me, I shall not 
act out myself, what is it you tell met? 
You say to me, “ you shall not be you, 
but me!” You say also to humanity, 
that she shall not manifest that aspect 
of human nature, which it is my mis- 
sion to represent. ‘This is what every 
government practically says, whenever 
it attempts to restrict any individual 
in his communion with his brethren, 
with nature, or with God ; determining 
what shall be his profession or pursuit, 
the amount of property he shall hold, 
the creed, moral, religious, or political, 
he shall believe, the dress he shall 
wear, or the forms of worship he shall 
observe. It then makes me not me, 
but another; commands that I see 
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with the eyes of another, understand 
with his intellect, and love with his 
heart. The State that attempts this, 
seeks to destroy all individuality, and, 
as far as possible, reduces humanity, 
whose life is in the number and variety 
of its manifestations, to simply one 
form of manifestation; so that mil- 
lions of individuals shall give us no 
more of humanity, than we should have 
with only one. 

There is no government on earth, 
that secures, to the full extent, this 
two-fold freedom. In almost every 
country, is humanity wofully restricted 
in the first form of the freedom we have 
pointed out. The mass of families 
must, throughout Christendom, look 
upon the birth of anew member, which 
should be a joyful event, as at best a 
half-calamity, as adding to their bur- 
dens already too grievous to be borne ; 
and, if we look closely into the matter, 


we shall see that no small portion of 


the suffering, which the philanthropist 
deplores, and of the licentiousness and 
crime against which the moralist de- 
claims, and the statesman in vain hurls 
his edicts, is attributable to the obsta- 
cles, which the constitution of modern 
societies, the mode of living, the ex- 
penses of sustaining an establishment, 
oppose to the proper discharge of pa- 
rental functions. No woman, who can- 
not sustain the maternal relation, under 
circumstances favorable to her off- 
spring, can regard her existence as 
blessed, or as having realized its legit- 
imate end. Marriage is the best pre- 
servative against licentiousness; and 
the love and care of our children 
double our activity, and usefulness. 
Woe to the land, where the difficulty 
of obtaining the means to support and 
bring up a family, induces to celibacy, 
or makes it prudent to delay marriage 
till the parties are advanced in life. 
Habits are engendered, tastes are im- 
bibed, a laxity of moral principle, an 
unchastity of soul, as well as of body, 
is produced, that marriage, under the 
most favorable auspices, will not be able 
to overcome. Love, which should be 
the sweetener of life, a sunbeam along 
our pathway from earth to heaven, is 
exchanged for lust, and the birth of a 
child, instead of being the mother’s 
glory, becomes her shame,—her curse. 

Man enjoysthe freedom of which | 
speak, whether regarded as the free- 
dom of the race, or of the individual, 
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only where the communion with other 
men, with nature, and with God, 
left open. Freedom to commune with 
other men, is what we call SocIAL FREE- 
pom; and is cut off by whatever so. 
cial organization creates distinctions of 
castes, whether founded on difference 
of nation, of birth, of property, of man- 
ners, or of education. It will be ge. 
cured only by the abolition of all castes 
or privilege d orders, and by universal 
education,—meaning by the term gen- 
eral moral and intellectual c ulture, and, 
what was once expressed by the term, 
now obsolete with us, GOOD BREEDING, 
Communion with nature is expressed 
by the word property, and is secured 
only by securing to allmen the Freedom 
of Industry; by which I understand, 
not only what is called freedom of 
trade, but FREEDOM oF LABOR. The 
right to labor, that is, te such an organ- 
ization of industry, as shall enable 
every man to obtain his living, and dis- 
charge his duties as a husband anda 
father, by means of his labor, is every 
man’s inalienable right; if any specifie 
right may be so termed. Communion 
with God is secured, so far as the State 
is concerned, by FREEDOM OF WORSHIP; 
by which I understand the entire inde- 
pendence of the Church on the State,— 
its absolute exemption from all civil 
control. 

Passing over details, which belong to 
the practical moralist and statesman, 
rather than to the speculative or theo- 
retical, | may sum up what I have said, 
by saying, that the freedom which the 
human race demands, as the condition 
of fulfilling its destiny, is full freedom 
—nol license—to actualize itself in 
individuals. And full freedom—not li- 
cense—for each individual born to the 
race, to live, to grow up, to be 
himself, to act out, in his entire life, 
his own individuality. ‘Translated into 
plainer and less abstract terms, this 
will make it the end of government to 
provide for the greatest possible in- 
crease of population, and the greatest 
possible freedom and _ well-being of 
each individual. In‘strict reference to 
this end, government must be consti- 
tuted, and administered. Government 
then, rightly constituted and adminis- 
tered, is not the aritagonist of freedom. 
We want government, not to limit our 


freedom, but to guaranty it. We want 
it, because we cannot have freedom 
without it. Here, then, we have a 
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standard by which government itself, 
that is, as a positive institution, as the 
ministry, may be tried. Every minis- 
try, or governmental institution, thatin 
the least infringes the freedom of which 
I speak, in either of the senses in which 
I have described it,—for one is essen- 
tin] to the other, and both are essential 
to the life of the race,—or that fails to 
maintain this freedom in the fullest 
sense of the term, compatible with the 
present stage of human and providen- 
tial progress, is not, and cannot be, 
held by any friend of man, or of men, to 
be the legitimate representative of the 
will of God. The will of God is, that 
man and men should Je; but neither 
is, or can be, only in so far as free; 
for existence itself is, as we have 
shown, all and entire infreedom. The 
curse of tyranny is, that it superinduces 
the death of the subject, and to the 
full extent that it is tyranny. Its 
essence 18, 1n saying to the race, * you 
shall not live in the life of individuals,” 
—to the individual, “ you shall not be 
you, but me.” Every form of govern- 
ment, that says this, be it in but the 
faintest whisper, and to whomsoever it 
may, is by this fact alone proved to be 
no legitimate government, to be a 
usurpation, to be not of God, but of the 
Devil. 

It will, doubtless, be observed by my 
democratic friends, that, in stating the 
end of government, 1 have not once 
introduced the word equauity. Ihave 
studiously avoided the use of this term, 
because, when it is used to designate 
the end we are to aim at, it implies a false 
and mischievous theory. In speak- 
ing of the means of attaining the end, 
or of the constitution of government, 
I shall find a place for equality. Here 
I find no place for it, because society is 


not an aggregation, or assemblage of 


individuals. Why, does the reader 
suppose, | have gone into the Jong and 
metaphysical discussion about humanity 
as an Idea, if society, in my view, be 
nothing but an assemblage of individu- 
als? Jt had been taxing my reader's 
patience, and my own, to no purpose. 
{ have done this for the purpose of ear- 
rying the mind up to the unity of all 
individuals in the race, and establishing 
this important fact, that what we term 
human society, is not a mere association 
of equals, but a LAVING oRGANISM. In 
what I have said of humanity, it must 
be perceived that I have not been 
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speaking of the great collective family 
of man, but of the generative principle 
of men. This is essentially one and 
identical in all men, and is to the great 
body of individual men and women, 
under the relation I now consider it, 
what the prineiple of vitality, or vital 
force, is to the human body. It is the 
one vital force active in all, the life- 
current, that flows through all individ- 
uals, making them all members of one 
living body. Itis to establish this fact, 
that I have insisted on the Platonic 
doctrine of Ideas, and attempted to de- 
monstrate man’s existence as an Idea, 
or as the genus, to speak the language 
of science. 

Now, having established that society 
is an organism, and that all individuals 
are members of a one body, which has 
a one vital principle, and a common 
centre of life, it must follow from the 
analogy of the human body, that each 
individual member has his special func- 
tron, which can no more be the function 
of another, than the function of the eye 
can be that of the ear ; or, the function 
of the liver can be that of the heart. 
What is essential to the life and growth 
of the whole is, that each member be 
preserved in his sound and healthy 
state, so as to be able to perform, with- 
out obstruction, his special function. 
The doctrine of equality, as it must in- 
evitably be understood, is directly in 
the teeth of the doctrine I here contend 
for. It implies, that society is an as- 
semblage of individuals, that each, so 
to speak, is an independency in himself, 
and that the function of one may be as 
appropriately the function of this indi- 
vidual as of that. The eye may per- 
form the office of the ear, the hand of 
the foot, the foot of the head, or the 
body of the mind. It is this radical 
falsehood, that vitiates the speculation 
of many of our democratic theorists on 
government. They have no conception 
of society as an organism,—no con- 
ception of the unity of humanity as the 
generative principle of individuals. 
Hence, they lose sight of the diversity 
of individual function, and try to com- 
press all individuals into one, with one 
and the same individual, and social, 
function. It is to resist these, and in 
the origin, that I have brought out my 
Platonism, and sought to establish the 
unity of the race, and diversity of indi- 
vidual function. The only sense in 
which we can use the word equality, 
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when applied to the members of the 
social organism, is that each member 
has an equal right to be enabled, by the 
laws, to perform his appropriate func- 
tion. The head has as much right to 
be the head, as the foot has to be the 
foot, and the hand as much right to be 
the hand, as the eye has to be the eye. 
There is a diversity of gifts and call- 
ings ; each, however, in its place, in 
reference to its special end, as I have 
elsewhere said, is alike necessary, alike 
honorable, alike noble. Here is the 
doctrine I have sought to establish. In 
this view of the case, the end of gov- 
ernment is not to maintain equality be- 
tween all individuals, but to maintain, 
equally for each individual, the freedom 
to perform his special function, what- 
ever it be, as a member of the whole.* 


Having determined the end for which 
government exists, we are now pre- 
pared to pass to our second question ; 
namely, What should be the Constitu- 
tion of government? The practical 
end of government is freedom, or pro- 
vision for the freest and fullest mani- 
festation of humanity in the life of indi- 
viduals. “The problem now before us 
is, How to constitute the ministry, or 
agents of authority, so as to secure this 
end? This, if I understand it, is Mr. 
Calhoun's problem, and, I have little to 
add to the solution which he has given. 

In general terms, I may answer to 
this question, that, probably, no one 
method of constituting the government, 
is worthy of universal adoption. The 
method, that answers for one country, 
will not always, if ever, answer for 
another and a different country. Each 
different country will require a different 
modification of the constitution, so as 
to adapt it to its peculiar Sees 
whether of genius, of pursuit, of soil, 
of geographical position. What this 
special modification should be, it is the 
province of the practical statesman to 
determine. Any modification, any 
method of constituting the ministry, is 
legitimate, sacred, that secures the end 
we have designated. In what follows, 
I shall consider only the method appli- 
cable to our own country, without stop- 
ping to ask, whether the method proper 
to be adopted here, is or is not applica- 
ble to other countries. If universal 
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human society be an organism, each, 


nation is also an organism on a smaller 
scale, and has its own vital force and 
central principle, which is the life of its 
members. 

I begin by stating, in the most em- 
phatic manner possible, that the actual- 
ly existing government of this country, 
is the most perfect solution of the prob- 
lem of what should be the constitution 
of government for us, that I am able ta 
conceive of. In giving us our institu- 
tions, Providence has solved the prob. 
lem for us. Let no man accuse me of 
a want of love or reverence for these 
institutions. I] write on government as 
an American, and as a patriot ; and my 
sole motive in sending forth these 
essays, is to guard, as far as so humble 
an individual as | can, against any de- 
parture, by my countrymen, from the 
true nature of the order alre ady estab- 
lished among us. 

But, it is only in their true and essen- 
tial character, it is only as understood 
and administered in pertect accordance 
with their radical, essential principle, 
that, in my judgment, our American 
governments can be regarded as a prac- 
tical solution of the problem as to what 
the constitution of government should 
be. What then is this radical, this 
essential principle or character, of our 
American institutions’ ‘To this ques- 
tion one of two answers must be re- 
turned. 

1. Our government is a Representa- 
tive Democracy. 

2. Our government is a Constitutional 
Republic. 

What is the difference between these 
two answers, and which is the true an- 
swer! Are we Americans, if true to 
our institutions, Democrats, or are we 
Constitutional Republicans ¢ 

A representative Democracy is nei- 
ther more nor less than a simple De- 
moeracy,—at least theoretically con- 
sidered. ‘The representative principle, 
which some authors have regarded as 
a modern discovery, was not unknown 
to the ancient Republic ans, and may be 
detected in the Athenian State as well 
as in ours. What is done by the 
people, whether done by them in person 
or by their deputies, is alike done by 
them. The question, then, is, What is 
the difference between a Democracy 
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and a Constitutional Republic? Some 
among us contend that there is no differ- 
ence between the two, but that both are 
one and the same. This was the 
ound assumed by some in the Rhode 
sland controversy, and hence they 
contended, that the Federal government 
must recognise the people’s constitu- 
tion, because that government is bound 
to guaranty to each of the states a re- 
iblican form of government. But the 
word Democracy names a species, of 
which Republie is the genus. Every 
Democracy is a Republic; but every 
Republic is not, therefore, a Democracy. 
Rome was never a Democracy, but it 
was a Republic, and so called even 
under the emperors. Venice and the 
Dutch Netherlands were each a Re- 
public, but by no means a Democracy. 
In the best, and authorized use of the 
term, any government isa Republic, in 
which power is held to be a trust from 
the commonwealth to be exercised for 
the public good, in opposition to the 
rivate interest of the ruler or rulers. 
ante, England, Belgium, and some of 
the German kingdoms, are Republics, 
for the king in them is only the first 
magistrate, and represents not his own 
personal rights, but the majesty of the 
State; but Austria, Russia, and the 
Asiatic kingdoms and empires gene- 
rally, are not Republics, for the king 
or emperor does not represent the 
majesty of the State, but is held to be 
it, the sovereign and proprietor of the 
kingdom ; and his glory, not the public 
good, is the theoretic end that is to 
be sought. A Constitutional Republic, 
may, then, be defined, a government in 
which power is held as a trust from the 
commonwealth, to be exercised for the 
public good, according to a prescribed 
law, whether actually exercised by one 
man called king or emperor, by the few 
ealled the nobility or aristocracy, or by 
the many, called the people, or to adopt 
a Europeanism, adopted, but improper- 
ly, by some of our politicians, the 
democracy. 

A Democracy, understanding the 
term strictly, is a government, not 
only administered by the people, but 
in which the people, or the major part, 
practically considered, are Sovereign, 
and their will, whenever, wherever, or 
however expressed, 18 THE SUPREME 
Law. The essence of Democracy 
lies in the assertion of the simple un- 
qualified sovereignty of the people. 


The people may adopt as many forms 
as they please; may tie up the exer- 
cise of their power as it seems to 
them good; but, if their simple abso- 
lute sovereignty lie at the bottom of 
the State, the State is a Démocracy. 

The great difference between a Con- 
stitutional Republic, in which, as with 
us, the mass of the people take part in 
the exercise of power, and a simple, 
absolute Democracy is in this, that in 
the Democracy, the people are abso- 
lute, subjected to no forms not self- 
imposed, and in which they are -at all 
times, and on all subjects free to make 
their will prevail,—whatever they will 
is law; but in the Constitutional Re- 
public, the people are free to act 
only within certain limits, only through 
prescribed forms, and, however unani- 
mous they may be, only such of their 
acts are laws, as are done through 
these forms. 

Now, according to these definitions, 
which is our government, a Constitu- 
tional Republic, or a Democracy? I 
do no hesitate a moment to answer for 
myself, that it is not a Democracy, 
but a Constitutional Republic, and that 
every effort to interpret it according to 
the democratic theory, is an attempt at 
revolution, and ought by no means to 
be encouraged by any who love their 
country, and desire individual free- 
dom, or public prosperity. With us, 
whether we speak of the Federal 
government, or of the state govern- 
ments, the Constitution is suzerain, 
paramount to the will of the people ; or 
in other words, with us there is no 
will of the people officially cogniza- 
ble, but that which expresses itself 
through the Constitution. This is es- 
tablished by two undeniable and gen- 
erally admitted facts; 1. That no act 
of the people through the Legislature, 
however large the majority in its favor, 
unless it be constitutional, is law; 2. 
No alteration of the Constitution can 
be rightfully effected, but in the way 
and manner prescribed by the Consti- 
tution itself. The Convention called to 
revise, or amend, the Constitution, 
does not suspend or abrogate the Con- 
stitution, for it is a Convention only 
by virtue of its authority; the au- 
thority of the Constitution survives in 
the Convention ; and is reproduced in 
the new Constitution, which comes 
forth from the Convention; for this 
new Constitution could never become 
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by a legal process a Constitution, did 
not the old Constitution empower 
the Convention to draw it up. Now, 
it is idle to call that government, in 
which the people can act only in and 
through the Constitution, only through 
and in obedience to prescribed forms, 

a Democracy. To speak strictly, it 
Se not a single democratic element 
in it.* 

This appears to me also, to be the 
view taken by our party itself, in its 


origin. The younger members of this 
party, in their innocence, may think, 


that it was always called the Demo- 
eratie party; but it originally called 
itself, not the Democratic party, but 
the Republican party. Jefferson, 
Madison, and other fathers of the 
party, did not call themselves Demo- 
erats, but Republicans. I myself re- 
member well, when members of the 
party regarded it as a foul reproach to 
be called Democrats. “I am not a 
Democrat, but a Republican,” was their 
indignant reply to their Federal neigh- 
bors, who, in the heat of contro- 
versy, would sometimes so far forget 
the courtesies of civilized life, as to 
eall them Democrats. The party has 
accepted and borne the name of Demo- 
crat, to any very considerable extent, 
only within the last ten or fifteen 
years ; and it protests, in some sections 
of the country even now, against this 
new name, and insists upon its old 
name of Republican, which it bore 
in the days of Jefferson, Madison, and 
Monroe. If the party had really ral- 
lied around the democratic idea, and 
looked upon our institutions as being at 
bottom democratic, why did it so in- 
dignantly spurn the name of demo- 
crat ? 

But I go still further ; I say, that, up 
to this moment, the dominant senti- 
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ment of the now-called Democratic 
party, if not its dominant theory, is 
that our government is a Constitutional 
Republic. I find proofs of this even 
in the views of those called Barn- 
burners in New York, and Radicals in 
New Hampshire. ‘The name . Barn- 
burners, was at first I believe applied 

persons along the Canadian lines, 
who sympathized with the patriots ; but 
it is now, if I am rightly informed, 
applied to those who sustain Colonel 
Young, Secretary of the State of New 
York, in his view of the constitution. 
ality of certain acts of the Le ‘gislature 
of that State, authorizing the issuing 
of several millions of State Bonds. 
Now, what is Colonel Young’s objec. 
tions to these acts? Does he contend 
that they 
by a majority of the people, that a 
State has the right to break its faith 
with the public creditor; or that it is 
inconvenient for the State to redeem 
these bonds; and therefore, that it is 
not bound to redeem them? Not at 
all. He simply takes the ground, that 
the acts of the Legislature, issuing 
these bonds, were unconstitutional, 
and therefore not the acts of the State 
of New York; and, therefore, the 
State of New York is, in no sense 
bound by them ; according to the max- 
im of law, that the principal is bound 
by the acts of his agent, only so far as 
the agent acts under his authority. 
Whether Colonel Young is right in his 
exposition of the Constitution, or 
whether the State of New York, al- 
lowing him to be right, ought or ought 
not to redeem the Bonds in question, 
are matters with which I have, at 
present, no concern; but I say this, 
that the principle for which he con- 
tends, is sound only on the condition, 
that New York is not a Democracy, 


* In the preceding essays, and in my writings generally, though I am not aware 
of having ever contended for Democracy in the sense I here define and reject it, I 


have used the terms democrat, and democracy, with warm approbation. 


I have been 


are, or were, disapproved of 





betrayed into this verbal inconsistency, no doubt, sometimes through carelessness, 
perhaps, through ignorance; but, for the most part, because, when I have so used these 
terms, I have meant to approve of what I supposed to be the real faith of my party, and 
in order to do so, I must use the terms in which that party is accustomed to express its 
faith. The party is wrong in calling itself the democratic party, and its faith de- 
mocracy. Its faith is republicanism, and it is the Republican party, and it should 
correct the misnomer of which it is guilty. But,I pray my readers, wherever they 
find in any of my writings the word Democracy, applied not to the end of govern- 
ment, but to its form, to translate it, if they would not misinterpret me, by the words, 
Constitutional Republicanism ; for Constitutional Republicanism, is, in all such cases, 
what I really mean. 
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but a Constitutional Republic; and 
that the representatives of the people, 
ean therefore exercise only such pow- 
ers as are prescribed to them in the 
Constitution. 

The Radicals in New Hampshire, 
may have many notions with regard to 
the origin of the Constitution in the 
will of the people, which are incon- 
sistent with their practical doctrines, 
and, in my judgment, this is the case ; 
but in the controversy between them 
and their Conservative brethren, they, 
originally, whatever may be the fact 
now, took the side of the Constitution, 
and were Constitutionalists rather than 
Democrats. The controversy, as | 
understand it, began about the right of 
the Legislature to allow Railroad Cor- 
porations to take, for their own use, the 
Jand, or private property of individuals, 
without the consent of the owners. 
The Radicals took the ground,—which 
each corporation, when it suits its 
purpose, always takes for itself,—that 
the corporation is a private corpora- 
tion, created for private, not for public, 
purposes ; and therefore, to allow it to 
take the private property of individuals, 
without the consentof the owners, is an 
obvious violation of the Constitution, 
which prohibits the property of indi- 
viduals from being taken, for any pub- 
lie uses, without the owner's consent. 
I may say in passing, that I do not, for 
myself, admitthat Railroad and similar 
Corporations, are to be regarded so 
exclusively as private proprietors, as 
my Radical friends, and the ultra advo- 
cates of vested rights, contend. They 
are at least yuasi-public institutions, 
created for public purposes, and, there- 
fore, not exempted from the supervision 
and control of the public authorities. 
Nevertheless, the principle laid down 
by the Radicals, bears witness to the 
fact, that they appeal from Democracy 
to Constitutionalism, and proceed, not 
on the principle, that our Government 
is a pure Democracy, but that it is a 
Constitutional Republic ; for otherwise 
they would object to the measure not 
that it is unconstitutional, but that it is 
not democratic. 

A single glance will show us the 
operation of democracy in these cases. 
In a Democracy the will of the people 
is supreme. ‘This willis just as likely 
to be truly expressed by the Legislature 
as by the Convention. The people are 
in fact no more assembled in the per- 


son of the Delegates than they are in 
the person of the Members of the Le- 
gislature. An act of the Legislature 
ought then to be deemed equal to an 
act of the Corivention.’ We are here 
bound by no formulas. What we want 
is the will of the people,—of the ma- 
jority. Wefl, the majority pass a most 
base and mischievous act,—* alien and 
sedition laws,” if you will,—laws 
abridging the freedom of speech and 
the press; agrarian laws, dividing 
equally the property of the state among 
all its inhabitants ; or laws giving to a 
few individuals all the property of the 
rest; all these laws must be submitted 
to, because passed by the highest au- 
thority in the State. The active, in- 
triguing, selfish, business men, who be- 
lieve it hard times unless they can 
pocket eleven-twelfths of the proceeds 
of labor, want nothing better than this. 
Nothing is so hostile to them as Con- 
stitutional government; and they al- 
ways try to make us believe, that what 
does not favor their special interests, 
is unconstitutional. ‘The whole history 
of our country shows that the party in 
favor of monopolies, of special privi- 
leges, and opposed to equal rights, has 
been the party, that has interpreted, in 
its acts, our government to be a Demo- 
cracy, instead of a Constitutional Re- 
public. On what other than the demo- 
cratic ground, that is, that the people 
are supreme, and that their will is pa- 
ramount to the Constitution, have a 
protective Tariff, a National Bank, 
Distribution of the proceeds of the 
public lands, ever been defended? and 
have we not, for the most part, opposed 
them expressly on the ground of their 
unconstitutionality ' How easily would 
Mr. Clay have carried all his favorite 
measures in 1841, had it not been for 
the Constitution! It is not for the in- 
terest of the men represented by Mr. 
Clay, to regard our government as a 
Constitutional Republic ; for annul the 
the Constitution, and leave them to do 
whatever they can get a majority for 
the time to consent to do, and they will 
rarely fail to carry their ends. It is 
for the interest of the many, the great 
mass of working-men, mechanics, and 
smal! proprietors,—the quiet, peaceable 
part of the community,—on whom falls 
the principal burdens of the State,—it 
is for the interest of these, that the 
Constitution be held to be swzerain, pa- 
ramount to the popular will: for the 
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popular will, sure to prevail, is never 
the will of these, but of the active, 
selfish, speculating few, who worship 
Mammon, and compound for their idol- 
atry, by now and then making a dona- 
tion to the Church, to a Hospital, 
University, or some institution for the 
poor. It is sheer madnes#on the part 
of the friends of the poorer and more 
numerous classes, to seek to change 
our institutions, and to substitute for 
our Constitutional Republic, a simple, 
and absolute Democracy. 

Our friends have deceived them- 
selves on this point, by not distinguish- 
ing truly between the means and the 
end. Their heart's desire is to make 
all men free, and especially to benefit 
the great mass of the people. To 
labor to make all men free, and to ben- 
efit the great mass, they have called 
democratic. Why? By what secret 
thought has this been called democrat- 
ict Simply because it has been rash- 
ly assumed, that, if government be 
vested solely in the people, and its ad- 
ministrators be held at all times res- 
ponsible to them, it will be administer- 
ed for the freedom and common good 
of all. Hence, Mr. Bancroft, as we 
have seen, defines Democracy, “ Eter- 
nal Justice, ruling through the people.” 
This definition states the end of gov- 
ernment, to wit, the prevalence in hu- 
man affairs of Eternal Justice, truly 
and felicitously ; but it assumes, that, 
if the government be vested in the 
people, this end will be secured. Now 
the American people generally con- 
found the end with the means ; but the 
real application they make in their most 
intimate thought, of the term demo- 
cracy, is not to this “ ruling through the 
people,” but to this “ Eternal Justice,” 
ruling in Auman affairs. They have 
not, generally, noted the subtle assump- 
tion contained in this famous definition, 
if they had, they would have hesitated 
before accepting it. My own definition 
of Democracy, which I embodied in a 
resolution adopted by the Convention 
of the Republican party of Massachu- 
setts, in 1839, is better than this; but 
still contains a fallacy, and may serve to 
point out the fact to which I am seeking 
to draw attention. My definition was, 
** Democracy is the supremacy of man 
over his accidents.” Take my whole 
thought: Democracy is that form of 
government, which legislates for man 
simply as man, without reference to his 
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accidents, such as position, wealth, 
poverty, birth, education, calling, or 
profession. Now, so far forth as men, 
all men are equal, and demand the same 
treatment. Government, therefore, 
restricted to act for man as man, would 
always act for that which is common te 
all, and for the special interest of ne 
one. We should then have equal laws, 
and no special privileges. The goy- 
ernment that would thus act, I called 
democracy, simply because the end 
was common to all men, and not merely 
toafew. “ Well,” said a Whig friend 
to me one day, oben I was going toa 
neighboring town, to make a speech 
for the benefit of my party,—** Well, 
suppose you are right i in your definition 
of democracy, how would you distin- 
guish a Democracy from a Monarchy, 
that should in the practical administra. 
tion of government, always maintain 
the supre macy of man over his acci- 
dents '” The question did by no means 
affect my theory of government, but it 
exposed, at once, the vague and absurd 
use I had made of the word democracy; 
for in giving my definition, I had no in- 
tention of affirming, that the democrat- 
ic form of government would, or would 
not, secure the end in question. My 
object, in giving the definition, had 
been to propose distinctly to my de- 
mocratic friends, the end they mustseek, 
in all their political action, to realize. 
Now, I apprehend, that the great 
mass of those who contend for the de- 
mocratic name, really do so, on the 
very ground, that I did in giving this 
definition, and continued in all my writ- 
ings to do, till the summer of 1841, 
when I learned better; for I then saw, 
that in theoretically giving it to the 
end, the people would, in practice, un- 
consciously, give it to the form, and 
then, losing sight of the end, come to 
contend only for the form. This use 
of the word, to designate the end of 
government, is not the true use of the 
word, and when so used it leads to 
practical errors. It properly designates 
the form of the government, and should 
he used for this purpose, and this alone. 
Make now the distinction between the 
end of governmentand its form, thenask 
the members of the party called Demo- 
cratic, if they are Democrats, and you 
will get the true issue. When it comes 
to this, I much deceive myself, if the 
majority of the party, would not 
still say, that they are Constitution- 
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al Republicans, and not Democrats. 
But, there are, as Mr. Bancroft’s de- 
fnition proves, some among us, who 
are not avowed democrats only when 
they speak of the end of government, 
but also when they speak of its form. 
They hold, avowedly, the doctrine, that 
pure and simple democracy will secure 
the rule of Eternal Justice. With 
these I join issue. ‘To these I oppose 
the deliberate conviction of the Ameri- 
can people, so far as our actually exist- 
ing institutions may be taken as an ex- 
ponent of that conviction,—for these 
institutions I have proved to be not 
Democratic,—and also every appeal the 
Republican party makes from the will 
of the majority to the Constitution. I 
go further, and show them, that in a 
pure Democracy, where there is a di- 
yersity of interests and pursuits, and 
inequality of conditions, the stronger 
interest,—which will always be the in- 
terest of the few instead of the many,— 
will invariably be the ruling interest. 
The democratie form of government 
has, and can have, but two terms, uni- 
versal suffrage, and unwersal eligibility. 
Every man, so far forth as a man, is 
equal to every man. Allow every man 
an equal voice, and every man will re- 
sist every attempt of his fellow, to gain 
a special advantage ; and this resist- 
ance of each to each, will prevent all 
action, or compel each to fall back 
on that which is common to all. That 
which is common to all, and for the 
special interest of no one, is that 
which ought to prevail—is the very 
end of government. Hence, universal 
suffrage will always secure the true 
end of government, or the prevalence 
of Eternal Justice. This is the demo- 
eratic logic. But in order to be con- 
clusive, every man must be, not theo- 
retically, but practically, in all respects, 
in ability, position, intelligence, virtue, 
and interest, the exact measure of 
every other man; which we know is 
not the fact. I can command a thou- 
sand votes, my neighbor but one, and 
hardly that, if he depends on me for 
employment, and on the ‘employment 
for the means of supporting his wife 
and children. We both have the equal 
right to vote, but we are no longer 
equal ; for I virtually put in a thousand 
votes to his one, and to these thousand, 
whose votes I command, none. Here 
is a stubborn, practical fact, which for 
ever renders the aforesaid democratic 


reasoning fallacious. Nor is this all. 
The government itself, as soon as in- 
stituted, would create an inequality in 
society, if all the members were pre- 
viously equal; and also antagonism of 
interests. It would divide the com- 
munity into tax-payers, and tax-receiv- 
ers. The taxes must be collected 
from the many, and paid out to the few. 
The many must pay more than they 
receive in return, the few less; for it 
would be absurd to disburse to every 
man as much as wascollected from him. 
Now, here is inequality, and antagon- 
ism of interests. ‘The interest of the 
few,—the tax-receivers,—will be to get 
as much tax as possible ; of the tax- 
payers to pay as little as possible. In 
this contest the tax-receivers will always 
carry it over the tax-payers; for they 
are the administrators of the govern- 
ment, and can bring to their aid, in ad- 
dition to their own individual influence, 
the whole weight of the government, 
and thus make the many afford the op- 
portunity, and pay, for being plundered. 
Nor stop I here. ‘To contend that 
Democracy will secure the end, which 
we have found to be the true end of 
government, is to fall into the absurdity 
of taking the end as the means of ob- 
taining the end! What is this end 2 
Freedom for each individual to act out 
his own individuality. What does 
Democracy demand as its condition? 
‘The freedom of every individual to act 
out his own individuality. Leave every 
individual free to make his own voice 
heard in the affairs of government, and 
the government will be administered for 
the common good. Admirable! But 
then, this freedom is precisely, under 
one of its aspects, the end we are to 
gain by government. Do you not see, 
that you assume the freedom of every 
individual, as the condition of securin 
the freedom of every individual! How 
do you get this freedom to begin with ? 
And if you get it without government, 
what do you want government for? 
Here you are, if you understand your- 
self, plunging into No-governmentism. 
You are doing in politics, precisely 
what Naturalism does in religion. The 
law that man is to obey, says Naturalism 
is in man’s nature; was given him in 
the day of his creation ; and if he obeys 
that, it is enough. What need, then, 
of Christianity! Ay, if he obeys that ; 
but it is precisely because he does not 
obey, and, through disobedience, loses 
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his power to obey, that law, that he 
needs Christianity, as a gracious system 
of means, to be to him “ the wisdom of 
God, and the power of God,” to move, 
and to enable, him to obey. If all men 
are free and independent, your Demo- 
eracy might be introduced, and answer 
the purpose of government; because 
there would be no purpose for govern- 
ment to accomplish,—the freedom and 
independence which it is its office to 
secure, being already possessed. But 
it is precisely because men are not free 
and independent, because they cannot 
be free, and each in a condition to per- 
form his special function in the social 
body, without government, that govern- 
ment becomes necessary. Do com- 
prehend, that government, like the 
Gospel, isthe meanstoanend. Strange, 
that men in this Christian land, should 
comprehend so little of the universal 
necessity of Mediatorial Grace ; that, 
not in the theological sense only, but in 
every possible sense, is it true that we 
come to the end only in and through a 
Mediator. The mediatorial character 
of government, the necessity of a me- 
diator to secure us the freedom we 
need, is overlooked by every consistent 
democrat, just as the necessity of the 
Mediator to bring us to God, is over- 
looked by every unbeliever in Christ ; 
and it is worthy of remark, that just in 
proportion as men follow the demo- 
eratic tendency, the less do they think 
of government, and the more disposed 
are they to conclude, that after all, 
government is unnecessary, and we 
could get along perhaps better without 
than with it. 

Let me not be misinterpreted in 
these remarks. My motive in making 
them, is to warn my countrymen against 
applying the democratic theory, in- 
stead of the constitutional theory, to our 
institutions, as the principle of their in- 
terpretation. ‘To interpret them by the 
democratic theory is to destroy them ; 
for democracy is essentially the antag- 
onist of every imstitution. What ab- 
surdity to talk of instituting the people ; 
or of popular sovereignty, as an tnsti- 
tution! In a Democracy the people are 
sovereign, and, of course, everything 
to which the word institution can be 
applied, is inadmissible. Just in pro- 
portion then, as we apply the demo- 
cratic principle to our institutions, and 
seek to realize it in the administration 
of the government, do we sweep away 
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government itself, and plunge into an. 


archy and disorder. There is safety 
for us only in adhering to the funda. 
mental principle of our institutions, 
only in adopting, in our practical inter. 
pretation of them, not as we are be- 
ginning to do, the democratic theory, 
but the constitutional ; only in keeping 
always in mind, that the American 
Government is not a Democracy, bata 
Constitutional Republic. Forget this, 
get up one universal shout for democra- 
cy, and cry down every man, however 
devotedly attached he may be to the 
Republican Government of the country, 
and however enlightened and ardent a 
friend he may be of all measures, which 
do really tend to work out a higher so- 
cial good for the millions, and the con- 
stitutionalism which a wise and benefj- 
cent Providence enabled our fathers to 
establish, will soon be supplanted, and 
society will become a wild, weltering 


chaos, in which there shall be no secu- 


rity for either person or property; and 
in which the great mass, worrying and 
devouring one another, shall be final] 

converted into the mere tools wit 

which the artful, the designing, the un- 
principled, the ambitious, shall build 
them up wealth, aggrandizement, or 
thrones of despotism. I speak not here 
in wrath; I speak not in idle deela- 
mation; but in sober earnest, out of 
deep and all-enduring love of my coun- 
try and her institutions, words, that, 
would to God, I could send home to 
every American heart. Am I speak- 
ing to the winds? I see the torrent 
swollen by recent rains and melting 
of the snows, broken loose, rush- 
ing from the mountains, and sweeping 
in wide devastation along the plains,— 
O, God! is it Too Later, to stay its 
fury, or direct its course ? 

Still, I repeat, let me net be misin- 
terpreted. I am no advocate for the 
restriction of suffrage and eligibility, 
the two cardinal points of: democracy. 
True, I understand nothing of the 
doctrine, that, independent of civil so- 
ciety, makes either a natural right. 
They are functions not of the natural 
man, but of the political man; and are, 
therefore, subject to the determination of 
the State. Without the State they 
are inconceivable, and can exist only 
within the State ; and, therefore, must 
be subject, not to natural law, but mu- 
nicipal regulation. Let us beware how 
we confound egual rights,—for whieh 
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a party among us, sneered at and con- 
demned as “ workies,” “ radicals,” “lo- 
co-focos,” “agrarians,” have done no- 
bly in contending, however they may 
have misjudged as to the proper means 
of securing them,—with the equal 
right of every man to have a voice in 
saying who shall be the law-makers, 
and what shall be the laws. The equal 
rights, for which these contend, belong 
to social position, condition, or oppor- 
tunity, and are, equal chances to equal 
capacities, and, equal rewards to equal 
works. ‘The working men’s party,—a 

arty which has never been understood 
in the country, and which miserable 
demagogues are even now courting 
while perverting,—meant by equal 
rights, precisely what I have defined 
to be freedom for each individual to act 
out his individuality, or to perform his 
special function in the social body. 
They saw, that, in every society on 
earth, this freedom is restricted, and is 
nowhere enjoyed; they felt that gov- 
ernment should secure this freedom ; 
they felt, moreover, that neither of the 
great political parties of the country 
did secure, or even labor to secure it; 
and they came forward from their car- 
penter’s shops, their blacksmith’s forges, 
and shoemaker’s benches,x—men who 


were sick of humbug and cant, men of 


downright earnestness, and demanded, 
in such tones as they were masters of, 
that henceforth government should be 
administered so as to secure the end for 
which, and for which alone, it exists. 
Noble minded men! I heard your 
voice as it rang out from your work- 
shops, and responded to it from the 
Christian pulpit, where then I stood. It 
still rings in my ears, and in my heart, 
and, though you have been decried, 
denounced, and your noble aspirations 
blasphemed, I yet dare echo your voice ; 
and, amid all the charges of fickleness, 
of change, and conservatism, with 
which I am now overloaded, I fear not 
to say, that never for a moment have [ 
ceased to stand by your cause, and to 
defend it as the cause of truth, justice, 
right, patriotism, humanity, religion. 
Under your flag, which ye flung out to 
the breeze fourteen years ago this very 
month, I enlisted; under it I have 
fought, and in it I will be wrapped , when 
laid in my grave. Itis not your doc- 
trine, wronged and decried Working- 
men, not your doctrine of equal rights, 
that I condemn ; but that of partisans 


who have succeeded you, stolen your 
name and livery; but only as the 
hypoerite steals “the livery of the 
court of Heaven, to serve the Devil 
in.” Ye wanted freedom to perform 
the functions which God gave you; 
to stand up the men ye were made 
to be; men of pure heart, of sound 
mind, and strong hand,—living and 
toiling for the realization of the 
will of Heaven, in the manifestation 
and growth of humanity ; they want a 
political machine, in which ye shall be 
the cogs and wheels, or the motive 
power, which they can work for their 
own politica] elevation and selfishends. 
Hence their fawning and caresses, their 
protestations of love for the dear peo- 
ple, and their maddening shouts of “ de- 
moeracy ! democracy!” But what do 
they propose for your benefit? What 
have they done to elevate your condi- 
tion’ They would extend to you the 
elective franchise ;—ay, but with the 
express understanding that you are 
to vote for them, and that they are to 
turn you off with mere political equali- 
ty, while they reap all the advantages 
of the social state. Out upon them. 
They are wolves in sheep’s clothing. 

I must be pardoned for this apparent 
digression. Unwearied pains have been 
taken to prejudice me in the eyes of 
my old friends, the working-men, and 
to have it go forth, that it is their doe- 
trine of equal rights, that I condemn 
under the names of democracy, and 
loose radicalism. No such thing. We 
erred in many of our views as to the 
proper means of gaining the equal 
rights for which we contended, and had 
we succeeded in carrying our measures, 
we should not have succeeded in our 
end; but the end itself was true and 
just, and was never confounded by one 
of our number with the democracy and 
equality, which in the pages of this 
Journal, and elsewhere, I have con- 
demned. ‘Trafficking politicians early 
seized upon some of our watchwords, 
and gave them a meaning widely dif- 
ferent from the one we gave them, and 
would now fain make it believed, that 
they are our genuine successors, and 
that we in disowning them, are disin- 
heriting our own children. Let them 
tell this to the marines, or to the green- 
horns ; we who survive of the Work- 
ingmen’s Party of 1829, are too old 
salts to believe them. We know what 
we struck for, and shall not be wheedled 
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out of it, by the mere adoption of our 
battle-ery. 

The most that can be said is, that 
the political equality expressed by uni- 
versal suffrage and eligibility, 1 is a ne- 
cessary means of securing the “ equal 
rights,” or the freedom, which, we 


have seen to be the legitimate end of 


government. The right of every man 
is to be well-governed, so governed as 
to enjoy this freedom. If the suffrage 
and eligibility are indispensable means 
to this end,-then, but only then, can 
they be said to be a man’s natural 
right. They are neither indispensable 
means, nor adequate means to this end. 
Mere political equality is by no means 
the equivalent of equal rights, or 
legitimate freedom. ‘This is the error, 
as we have seen, of our democratic 
politicians. Nevertheless, we should, 
in a country like ours, where the con- 
ditions of the people are so nearly 
equal, contend that every man, who 
has not, in any way forfeited his man- 
hood, by crime or misdemeanor, should 
have the municipal right in saying who 
shall be our law-makers, and, through 
them, what shall be our laws; and 
also an equal right with every other 
man to be voted for, if his fellow- 
citizens see fit to give him their suf- 
frages. All I contend is, that the 
right in question, is a right of the citi- 
zen, not of the man. The rights of 
the man, I have defined under the 
name of freedom; the rights of the 
citizen, are simply means for securing, 
and enjoying, the rights of the man. 
And to this end, though not of them- 
selves sufficient, the rights of suffrage 
and eligibility, no doubt, with us, do, 
or at least may, contribute, and should 
on no account be abridged. 
Democracy says, that they will ne- 
cessarily secure this end, and that 
the connexion between the rights of 
suffrage and eligibility, and Freedom, 
is so intimate, that no distinetion is to 
be drawn between them. But this is 
founded on the assumption, that the 
voice of the people is the voice of God, 
and, therefore, that where every manis 
free to express his own sense,in the 
practical administration of the govern- 
ment, the voice, or will, of God, which 
we have translated by the word, Free- 
dom, will necessarily prevail. To this 
we have objected, that ina Democracy, 
owing to the inequalities of conditions, 
and influences, and to the natural oper- 
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ation of government, we cannot secure 
this free expression of the sense of 
each man; and,if we could, govern- 
ment would be superseded, for the sense 
must exist, and the conditions of ex- 
pressing it, independent of the govern- 
ment ; we further object, that, what ig 
assumed here, as the basis of the argu. 
ment, that the voice of the people ig 
the representative of the voice of God, 
is not true. I do not deny, nay, I as. 
sert, that the will of God, to a cer- 
tain extent, speaks through man’s na- 
ture; for Creation is no less a revela- 
tion of the Divine Will, than is Provi- 
dence. Hence, 1 infer from the fact, 
that God has made man, that he wills 
man’s freedom; for man exists, and 
can exist, only so far as he is free. But 
freedom is not license; it must there- 
fore be directed: and while man is 
left free to act, his activity must be 
directed to the legitimate end of ae- 
tivity. Ido not destroy the river when 
I prevent it from overflowing its banks, 
or when | give its channel a certain 
direction, and confine it within its chan- 
nel. The current of human activity 
must flow on unobstructed; but all 
means, that can be taken, not obstruet- 
ing its on-flowing, must be taken, to 
compel it to flow on in its destined 
channel. Hence, two forces are to be 
considered ; the propelling force,—that 
carries man onward, the innate ae- 
tivity, which is man himself, or hurian 
nature ; and the directing force,—which 
must be other than this human nature,— 
which confines the first named foree 
within its appointed channel, and pre- 
vents it, not only from taking a wrong 
direction, but from overflowing and 
sweeping away what may grow along 
its banks. 

Now, the assumption of democracy 
is, that this first named force is the 
only foree to be recognised. Human 
nature unquestionably speaks out in 
every man, and speaks always, says 
democracy, what it should speak. 
Leave man solely to himself, to his 
natural promptings, to move in the di- 
rection his nature impels him, and he 
will always move in the right direction, 
to the precise end, towards which God 
wills him to move. Unless we assume 
all this, it were absurd to say, that the 
free expression of the sense of every 
man in the practical administration of 
the government, will be the prevalence 
of the willof God. But are the advo- 
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cates of this doctrine, aware of what 
they do, when they say all this? Are 
they aware, that they assume, that, 
whatever nature prompts, is just and 
right? That they, not only deny the 
fact, that human nature is imperfect, or 
depraved, as both religion and philoso- 
phy teach, but do actually contend 
for its Divinity,—actually making it 
identical with God; at least, the true 
and perfect, and, therefore, authorita- 
tive, representation of God. 

But, with the history of the past, 
nay, with the present state of the 
world, open to our inspection, how can 
we fall into the monstrous absurdity of 
such a blasphemous assertiont How 
from a perfect, a divine, human na- 
ture, representing in all its instincts, 
all its promptings, all its tendencies, 
the Divine Will, could spring up the 
terrible evils, which have afflicted our 
race, since the eating of the forbidden 
fruit, and since the murderer Cain, who 
denied that he was his brother’s keeper, 
down to the wrongs and outrages, sel- 
fishness, vice, and crime, under which 
wenow groan in pain? Whence false 
governments’ Whence tyranny and 
oppression? Whence the exaltation of 
the few at the expense of the many ? 
You must either assume, that human 
nature left to itself, will not go directly 
to the end God wills; or else you must 
boldly declare, that whatever is, is 
right ; that there are, and have been, 
no wrongs ; that there have been no ty- 
rants or oppressors ; that there is, and 
has been, no disobedience to the Divine 
Will. They who are prepared to make 
this last assumption, are indeed un- 
answerable, they are past being rea- 
soned with ; and can be corrected only 
by physic and good regimen. 

The fact is, men have always been 
free to follow Nature, in the full sense, 
in which democracy demands, and it 
is because of this, that we have had 
so many evils of which to complain. 
Is it, | ask, not natural for man to op- 
press man? Is not every man naturally 
atyrant’ Does not every man natu- 
rally seek to gain all he can for him- 
self, and thus prove himself the plague 
and tormentor of his kind? Away, 
then, with this insane deification of 
human nature! With old paganism, 
our “ Nature-Worship,” should cease. 
What is the meaning of Christianity ? 
What means its profound doctrines 
of Sacrifice and Self-denial, if Na- 


ture is perfect, and always to be 
obeyed? Christ came to redeem man 
from the curse of his nature, and his 
religion is given us to control nature, 
and guide it to obedience to the Divine 
Will. Here is the condemnation of 
the doctrine of the divinity of hu- 
manity, which I with so many others, 
in the madness of theory, have been 
left at times to insist upon,—a doctrine 
which, in my Remarks on Universal 
History, I have done my best to expose 
and refute. 

While then we leave to man his 
natural activity, that is, freedom to act 
with the whole force of his nature, we 
must, for the right governing of that 
force, have another force, out of him, to 
turn it in its proper direction for the 
attainment of the true end of man. 
Man’s mis-directed energy, destroys 
his energy itself; and he annihilates 
himself, just in proportion as he abuses 
his power. Hence, say the Holy Serip- 
tures, say, “ the wages of sin 1s death.” 
The power itself, veritable human ac- 
tivity, is preservable only on condition 
of its right exercise. Now, as the 
democracy we are condemning admits 
no directive force, nothing to guide the 
propelling force of nature, it would not 
secure in the administration of govern- 
ment, the full expression of the Will 
of God, even if it could, as it cannot, 
collect the sense of every individual 
man, in the freest and fullest manner. 

The office of the government is not 
to destroy, nor in any degree to weak- 
en, the force which man is; but to 
guide it in the right direction. We 
have shown, that it cannot have its ori- 
gin inhuman nature, for then it would be 
human nature, and therefore the force 
to be guided; but it must have its 
origin out of man, in God,—man’s 
rightful Governor. We must then dis- 
miss the democratic form of govern- 
ment, as false in its origin, impotent to 
direct, and dangerous in its tendencies. 
If, then, we contend for universal suf- 
frage, and place the administration of the 
government in the hands of the people, as 
we have wisely done in this country, it 
must still be the people under the Con- 
stitution ; not as the government taken 
absolutely, but as the ministry, subject 
themselves to the power that makes, or 
imposes, the Constitution. 

if there be any force in my reason- 
oning thus far, I have established two 
important facts: J, that our Govern- 
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ment is not a Democracy, but a Con- 
stitutional Republic ; and 2, That just 
in proportion as we resolve it practi- 
cally into a Democracy, do we destroy 
its character as a government,—its 
power to answer the true ends of 
government. ‘To complete my view, 
and to show how our form of government 
solves the problem as to what should 
be the constitution of government, I 
ought now to go on, and give my views 
of the Constitution, and show what is 
the real Constitutional theory of the 
government ; but for this, it must be 
obvious to every reader, I have now no 
space. I must therefore content my- 
self, with reiterating, that in this Consti- 
tution, understood and administered ac- 
cording to its true intent and meaning, 
I find the practical answer, which I 
accept with all my heart, to the ques- 
tion, what should be, for us, the consti- 
tution of government.* 


But leaving now the end of govern- 
ment, and accepting our own institu- 
tions, as the practical answer to the 
question, what should be the constitu- 
tion of government, we may proceed to 
consider our third question, namely, 
What is the Part of the people in con- 
stituting the government? This ques- 
tion, in the sense I wish now to take it 
up, I repeat as I put it in my last paper : 
* Denying then the absolute sovereignty 
of the people, denying also, that the 

ople are the representatives of the 

ivine Will, and assuming, that it is 
the Divine Will that is sovereign, 
and therefore that which is to be col- 
lected and expressed by the Constitu- 
tion of the State, may we not say, that 
it is, nevertheless, the people who 
must devise, establish, and maintain this 
Constitution t” 

Ihave affirmed, that our government 
is a Constitutional Republic, that in our 
political order, the Constitution is su- 
preme, and that no action of the peo- 
ple, through the Legislature, is law, un- 
less authorized by the Constitution. 
This much, I presume, wil! be con- 
ceded on all hands. The point of the 
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controversy is not here, but further 
back ; not as to who may act, or what 
may be done, under the Constitution, 
but as to the power that makes the 
Constitution. The Constitution with ys 
when made, unquestionably represents 
the will of the sovereign. What thenis 
the power that makes the Constitution t 

The popular answer to this question 
is, that the People make the Constity- 
tion; that it emanates solely from 
them ; and is, therefore, at all times, 
and in all respects, subject to their 
will. This is the strictly democratic 
answer, and, if true, would prove that 
our government is, not a Constitutional 
government, but a Democracy. 

Now, this is precisely what T have 
all along, in these essays, been de. 
nying ; and my chief purpose has been 
to demonstrate, that this answer is ip- 
admissible, and that if it were, our 
government would be proved to be tan- 
tamount to no-government. In order 
to demonstrate this, | have gone back 
of popular sovereignty, and traced 
government to its orgin in Divine Right, 
and shown, that it is not, and cannot be, 
government, unless it can speak with 
more than human authority. 

This more than human authority, | 
have contended, must be embodied and 
represented in an outward visible insti- 
tution; which institution, in one of its 
necessary departments, is the Chureh, 
in the other the State. 

By accepting our government, asthe 
practical solution of what the consti- 
tution of government should be, and 
proving it to be not a democracy, buta 
constitutional government, I have ne- 
cessarily identified the State with the 
Constitution. 

The Constitution, then, represents, 
not the authority of the people, but, 
under the Church, the authority of God. 
On this ground, and this alone, I de- 
mand for it allegiance, and the loyalty 
of the subject. It expresses, not the 
propelling force, which we have seen is 
man himself, but that other force, 
which we found to be necessary for 
the control and direction of man. 





* Those who wish to know what is my exposition of the Constitution, and, there- 
fore, what is my answer to the question I am obliged to pass over, are referred fo an 
Essay on Constitutional Government: Boston: Benj. H.Green. 1842. Also, to Mr. 
Calhoun’s Speeches and Letters on the points involved in the Controversy between 
the General Government and South Carolina, and especially to bis Speech ia support 


of the veto power, February 28, 1842. 
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Now, premising all this, have the 
people any part, if so, what part, in 
making, devising, adopting, changing, 
modifying, or preserving, this Constitu- 
tion, which, as we have seen, repre- 
sents the Divine Will, and is identical 
with the State? ‘This is the question 
now before us. 

I must now ask my readers to turn 
back to my last essay in this Journal, 
and re-read it from page 257 to 261, 
inclusive. It is the metaphysical por- 
tion of that essay, and somewhat brist- 
ling with scholastic formulas, but im- 

rtant in solving the problem before 
us. Wherefore did I go into the de- 
monstration of free agency, and prove 
from the profoundest data of modern 
philosophy, as well as of ancient Pla- 
tonism, that man is an entelecheia, es- 
sentially causative force? Why, but 
to demonstrate that God himself, in 
his government of man, can govern 
man only in and through man’s free- 
dom, and therefore, that every govern- 
ment claiming to be divine, must needs 
do the same, if it would make good its 
claims’ And why this, but to estab- 
lish beyond all cavil, by going to the 
bottom of things, that human agency 
must have its share in every wise and 
just, in every legitimate, government * 

In constituting, and in administering, 
the government, in all that concerns it, 
there is room, net only for human 
agency, but popular agency. ‘ Men,” 
I say, in the conelusion of the last es- 
say, “cannot create, or institute, the 
sovereign, they cannot originate or 
commission government ; but they can 
provide, more or less wisely, for the 
free, full, and authoritative expression 
of the Divine Will, the only legitimate 
Sovereign.” The force that acts in 
constituting the government, as well as 
in administering it, is the force, which 
‘term humanity, and under our con- 
stitution, it is THE PEOPLE; the au- 
)hority under which, and by which, it 
acts, is not the authority of this human 
force itself, but that of God. The 
solution of the problem, is in this dis- 
tinction, between the Force that acts, 
and the auTHoriry that directs it. 

Let us state this in other terms. The 
people are not the government; but 
they really actin constituting,and ad- 
ministering it. As the active agency 
is that of man, and as man acts only 
in individuals, unquestionably, the 
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whose agency you can secure,—that is 
to say, the more truly popular, you can 
render this agency, the nearer you 
come tO COLLECTING THE ACTIVE SENSE 
OF THE WHOLE PEOPLE, the better. 
Here is the great wisdom of our own 
institutions, and, in this fact, that they 
are so contrived as to collect the sense 
of a larger proportion of those who 
are their subjects, than the institutions 
of any other country, do I find their 
chief glory. Thus far I go with my 
democratic friends, and find room for 
the freest and fullest action, of what 
the Washington Globe calls “the De- 
mocracy of Numbers.” 

But, this popular agency must be 
subjected to authority, not to an au- 
thority which annihilates it,—for that 
would be for authority to annihilate its 
subjects, and to put itself out of the 
condition to govern; but to an au- 
thority, which, while it leaves it free 
to exert itself, yet prescribes to it the 
rules of its action, the forms through 
which, and through which alone, it can 
of right act. This authority the peo- 
ple are not, and cannot be. It must 
needs be over them, and independent of 
them. In some forms of government, 
this authority can make itself but 
faintly heard, scarcely felt; these are 
purely human governments, and there- 
fore tyrannical and oppressive. 

Translate what we have said here 
into the language of practical politics, 
and it will mean precisely what is ex- 
emplified in our own history. It will 
mean, that the people may modify the 
existing forms of the Constitution, but 
only in obedience to the Constitution 
itself. With us, as we have seen, the 
Constitution does not emanate from the 
people; because the Convention is 
called by a pre-existing authority ; and 
it is that authority, which reappears in 
the Constitution that comes forth from 
the Convention. The people are act- 
ing under law, under the existing Con- 
stitution, just as much when assembled 
in Convention, as when assembled in 
the Legislature. They are in Conven- 
tion the representatives, however, of 
the supreme authority of the State, 
and, therefore, may do whatever that 
authority has the right todo. They 
may,—with an exception hereafter to 
be noted,—do whatever seems to them 
good. But,—and this is the point to 
be borne in mind,—they do it, not in 
their own name, not in right of popu- 
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lar sovereignty, but in the name of 
the authority that convenesthem. As- 
sume the absence of that authority, 
and the whole action of the people 
would want the sacred character of le- 
gality. Their acts are law, only be- 
cause they are sanctioned by authority, 
only because the Convention, is by vir- 
tue of the authority convening it, in 
principle that authority itself. 

This amounts, as I understand my- 
self, simply to this: the people in 
organizing the State, and administering 
its affairs, are the active agency, and 
may do whatever the State itself per- 
mits or authorizes them to do. But, I 
am asked, What then have you gained 
by your long metaphysical discussions, 
and furious tirades against your demo- 
eratic brethren? Was it necessary to 
go over all this ground, to make all 
this ado, merely to tell us, that the peo- 
ple can only act under and in obedience 
to constituted authorities? Do you 
forget the “ ridiculus mus” of the old 
fable? No, my good friends, but you 
forget, that I have, for your side of the 
house, demonstrated, that man is not 
the passive subject, but the active sub- 
ject, of government, and therefore, have 
demonstrated his right to free action 
even in being governed. Moreover, I 
have demonstrated that men, are, and 
must be, active, not passive, agents in 
constituting and administering the gov- 
ernment; and thatthe larger the number 
of individuals you can bring into the 
category of active agents, the more 
wisely will your government be con- 
stituted. This is more than any demo- 
erat, to my knowledge, has ever yet 
done, whether it be the mountain bring- 
ing forth a mouse or not. 

ut this is not the point. We would 
know where you lodge the sacred 
right of insurrection, “the glorious 
right of rebellion and revolution ;” 
what the part of the people in throw- 
ing off corrupt and oppressive govern- 
ment, and instituting ‘a new govern- 
ment, and laying its foundations on such 
principles, and organizing its powers 
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in such form, as shal] seem to them 


most likely to effect their safety ang 
happiness.” If the people can agt 
only under the sanction of constituted 
authority, how can they overthrow that 
authority itself, when it becomes gop. 
rupt and oppressive? How can 

on this ground, ever get rid of bad 
government? Your rule, if adopted, 
would perpetuate every government 
that is, however corrupt and intoler- 
ble, and prohibit all change, all redress, 
and therefore all progress. 

This, I presume, is the real objection 
in the minds of my countrymen, to the 
doctrine I am trying to set forth. Itis 
a fair objection, an honest objection, 
and deserves a serious and an honest 
answer. Such an answer it shall have, 

1. This objection can, in this cogp. 
try, never be anything more than a 
purely speculative objection ; for we 
have agreed, that our government is al] 
that can be wished. Change here cap 
never be desirable. Every true Ame. 
rican must say with Mr. Calhoun, “| 
am a conservative in the broadest and 
fullest sense. I solemnly believe that 
our political system is, in its purity, not 
only the best that ever was formed, but 
the best possible, that can be devised for 
us. It is the only one by which free 
states, so populous and wealthy, oceu- 
pying so vast an extent of territory, 
can preserve their liberty. ‘Thus think- 
ing, I cannot hope fora better. Having 
no hope of a better, | am a conserva- 
tive.”* All that we need, or ever can 
need in this country, is to preserve our 
institutions in their purity, and admin- 
ister them according to their true in- 
tentand meaning. Here, we are never 
to be revolutionists, and therefore have 
no occasion to assert the right of revo- 
lution. ' 

2. But, stil] it may be insisted, that it 
is a right, and ought to be asserted 
theoretically, even if suffered to lie in 
abeyance, for the time may come when 
it will be necessary to assert it pract- 
cally. Iam not certain, that resort to 
this right, in the sense some of our 


— 





* Speeches. New York. Harper & Brothers. 1843. p. 258. It is but justice, 


however, to Mr. Calhoun, to add his own qualification of his conservatism. 


“ Yet, 


while I thus openly own myself a conservative, God forbid that I should ever deny 
the glorious right of rebellion and revolution. Should corruption and oppression 
become intolerable, and cannot otherwise be thrown off,—if liberty must perish, of 
the government be overthrown, I would not hesitate, at the hazard of life, to resort 
to revolution, and to tear down a corrupt government, that cannot be reformed not 


borne by freemen.” 


—— 
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liticians contend for it, can ever in 
any country, or in any possible combi- 
nation of circumstances, be necessary. 
In their sense, the right of rebellion 
and revolution, is the right of the peo- 
le, independent of all the constituted 
authorities, to rise up and overthrow 
all constituted authority, and institute 
government de novo. ‘The necessity of 
ever resorting to such a right, is in my 
judgment, to say the least, extremely 

roblematical. I have met with no in- 
stance, in my historical reading, where 
the State has been modified by a practi- 
cal resort to this right. I take the 
English Rebellion, which beheaded 
Charles Stuart, and founded the Com- 
monwealth of England, and I find the 
movement party acted always, profess- 
edly, under law, through the Parlia- 
ment a legally constituted body, and 
claiming to represent the English State ; 
in the Revolution of 1688, which drove 
out James the Second, and called to 
the throne William, Prince of Orange, 
] find the revolutionists acting also by 
authority of Parliament. In our own 
Revolution, | have shown that there 
was no rebellion, properly so called, of 
the inhabitants, and that resistance to 
the Crown of Great Britain was made 
by the authorities, to which the Ameri- 
can people owed allegiance. Strange 
as it may seem to those, who have not 
investigated the matter, the same is the 
fact in regard to the French Revolu- 
tion of 1789. The States General 
were a legal body, a constituent ele- 
ment of the French State ; and they 
were assembled in 1789 by the compe- 
tent authority. The Constituent As- 
sembly legal/y succeeded to the States 
General, and the National Assembly 
was elected and convened by a law of 
the Constituent ; and so also was the 
Convention, which, when the king had 
forfeited the throne, converted the 
French Monarchy into a constitutional 
Republic. There were doubtless fac- 
tions, disorderly proceedings of indi- 
viduals, which were authorized by no 
law, and which went against all law ; 
but one shall look in vain, through all 
the successive stages of that terrible 
movement, for a practical‘avowal by the 
French people of a revolutionary prin- 
ciple so broad and unmitigated as that, 
which we have seen resorted to, in the 
case of Rhode Island, Michigan, and 
Maryland. 

I repeat, that I have met, inmy histo- 


rical reading, with no instance in which 
the State has been modified by disre- 
garding all the constituted authorities, 
and falling back on the right of the 
subjects to rebel and overthrow the 
government. There have been rebel- 
lions, insurrections, and outbreaks 
enough, I freely own; but whenever 
the constitution of the State has been 
successfully changed, the reform or 
movement party, hes always acted 
under some publicly acknowledged 
authority,—an authority known previ- 
ously to the State itself. I will not say, 
that the authority alleged has always 
been broad enough to cover all the 
doings of this party ; but that the party 
always professedly acts under it, and 
relies on it for its justification. 

3. We cannot admit the right of 
rebellion and revolution in the people, 
without destroying the very foundation 
of government. There is, in fact, no 
such right. 1 deny it altogether. It 
cannot be aright conferred by the Con- 
stitution ; for it is the right to over- 
throw the Constitution. It is not a 
right conferred by the State, for it is 
the right to subvert the State. If a 
right at all, we must, then, in order to 
find it, go out of the State to that which 
constitutes the State, and commissions 
it. Assume now, with the advocates 
of this right, that this authority, which 
constitutes the State, is the people ; it 
must be the people either as organized 
into a body politic, or the people as an 
unorganized mass of individuals. But 
the people, as an organized body, are 
not superior to the State, but are it, 
and subject to the authority that organ- 
izes them, and, through the Convention, 
prescribes the forms of their action. 
We cannot find the right in the people 
in this sense, for it would imply a right 
in the State to subvert itself,—a mani- 
fest absurdity, for the subversion would 
be by legal authority, and therefore no 
subversion ; for again, the authority of 
the State would survive in the sub- 
verter, and reappear in all its doings. 
We cannot find it in the people as indi- 
viduals, without asserting the right of 
each individual to rebel, and resist 
government whenever it shal] seem to 
him good ; which, as we have seen, is 
to deny the very foundation of govern- 
ment. I repeat, then, that the right of 
rebellion and revolution, on the part of 
the people, is noright at all. The peo- 
ple hors not, and never can have, this 
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right. The people ean never have the 
right to act, save through the forms 
prescribed by the supreme authority. 

But suppose such is the character of 
the ere political order, that it is 
impossible for the people to modify the 
practical organization of the State by 
the authority of the State itself, what 
remedy would you propose! Must we 
submit and endure all ! 

The right to resist civil government, 
nay, to subvert it, when necessary for 
human freedom, I admit and contend 
for, in the most unqualified terms; 
though I believe violent resistance and 
subversion are rarely, if ever, necessary 
or expedient. But, in my view, civil 
government is, properly speaking, only 
the subordinate department of govern- 
ment. The people are subject to a 
higher law than that of the civil gov- 
ernment,—to a higher sovereign than 
the State. When this higher sovereign, 
—the real sovereign,—of which the 
State is but the minister, commands, it 
is our duty to resist the civil ruler, and 
to overthrow, if need be, the civil gov- 
ernment. This higher sovereign is, 
as we have seen, the Will of God, re- 
presented, in the department superior to 
the State, by rue Cuurcu. It belongs 
to the Church, then, as the representa- 
tive of the highest authority on earth, 
to determine when resistance is proper, 
and to prescribe its forms, and its ex- 
tent. hen this commands, it is our 
duty to obey. 

ut suppose, as in Protestant coun- 
tries, the Church has been perverted 
to a function of the State, or that it 
has itself become corrupt and oppress- 
ive, as we contend was and is the 
case with the Catholic Church, and 
that there is no element of reform in 
the State on which you can seize to 
sanction your movement, what then 
will you do in order to get rid of bad 
government? Norutne ; for in such 
a case nothing could be done. But, in 
return, you suppose an unsupposable 
case, or at least a case not likely to 
occur. If, however, such a case should 
occur, no remedy could come from the 
people themselves. A more wisely gov- 
erned people must redeem them by 
conquest ; or Providence must send a 
Lawgiver, specially commissioned to 
lead them forth from the bondage of 
Egypt to the Promised Land. A people 
in this case would have so little social 
virtue, be so destitute of all bonds of 
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union, and acknowledge so few rules of 
collective action, that no attempt, it 
could make at insurrection, would end 
otherwise than in disaster and tota} 
defeat. We see this in oriental pop. 
ulations, where insurrection sometimes 
changes the despot, never the despot. 
ism. 

I know of only three cases in which 
insurrection, or rebellion, ever does, or 
ever can succeed. 1. Where the peo. 
ple rebelling has been a conquered 
people, and falls back on its national 
laws, customs, and usages, and under 
a descendant of one of its national 
chiefs, or under its national banner, 
strikes for its old nationality and inde. 
pendence. 2. When colonial popula. 
tions, acting under the authority and 
ban of the colonial governments, de- 
clare themselves independent of the mo- 
ther country. 3. Where the people act, 
under the sanction and at the command 
of their religion, through its, to them, 
authorized interpreters. Where one 
or another of the elements here implied, 
is wanting, the insurrectionary move- 
ment will amount to nothing. People 
will not fight, will not consent to kill 
or be killed except at the command of 
what is to them legitimate authority; 
at least this is true of the populations 
generally. The officer of state must 
lead them, or the minister of religion 
bless their cause. When God com- 
mands us to resist the civil ruler, we 
fear not to buckle on our armor ; for we 
can say to the expostulations and threats 
of the tyrant— Whether it is right to 
hearken unto men rather than unto 
God, judge ye '” 

I see, then, I own, no occasion to 
assert this boasted right, on the part of 
the people, of rebellion and revolution. 
In the only cases in which insurrection- 
ary movements can be successful, 
they are authorized by other princi- 
ples, and imply no right of the people 
themselves, to rebel against govern- 
ment. I will add, moreover, that as I 
extend my historical reading, and the 
deeper I penetrate into the principles 
of government and the laws of its ope- 
ration, the more and more convinced am 
I, that resort to this alleged right of re- 
bellion can never be justifiable, nor 
even necessary. 

But I have, in point of fact, as yet 
only half answered the question, what 
is the part of the people in constituting 
and administering the government! 
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The people are never to be regarded as 
the passive, but always as the active, 
agents in the constitution and adminis- 
tration of government. I have thus far 
spoken of only one mode of their activity. 
In attentively studying our Constitation, 
we shall find, that it does not of itself 
secure all the legitimate ends of govern- 
ment. The most we can say of it is, 
that it is a guaranty against bad govern- 
ment. Its positive benefits depend on 
jts administration. Its administrators 
are, with us, the great body of the people. 
Now, their administrative action will 
always be affected by their own wis- 
dom and virtue. The civil government, 
as such, in no country is the only direc- 
tive power, essential even to secure the 
ends of civil government. There must 
be, beside the civil authority, a moral 
authority. This moral authority, organ- 
ized is the Church; but I will not now 
speak of it as organized. The main 
sphere of human activity, of popular 
action, if you will, in regard to govern- 
ment, is within the domain of this mo- 
RAL AUTHORITY, under which term I 
conclude all that belongs to general and 
private intelligence, all that comes with- 
in the scope of public or private moral- 
ity. Now, the constant moral action 
of the administrators of government, 
whether these be the whole people or 
a few, is essential to guard government, 
even when you have the best possible 
constitution ; and, under the worst, it 
will find the means of legally and peace- 
fully introducing such changes, organic 
or administrative, as shall be necessary 
to secure social and individual freedom. 

This moral force is after all the great 
matter. ‘This may be constantly ac- 
cumulating in the mass of the people, 
and in the heads of administration, and 
moulding all, in obedience to the will of 
God, for the better security of Free- 
dom. And here I find the sphere of 
the importance and influence of indi- 
vidual Statesmen. The necessity, and 
the great public blessing, of enlighten- 
ed and virtuous Statesmen, we are 
too prone in this country to overlook. 
We have thought to elevate the mass, 
by reducing all to the level of the mass. 
A fatal mistake! The mass are too 
low, and need elevating. If not, what 
mean we by demanding individual and 
social progress? Is there already all 


the wisdom and virtue in the people, 
needed for the highest conceivable so- 
If so, wherefore do we de- 


cial state 2 
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mand anything better than we have? 
Wisdom and virtue cannot be hid, nor 
can they, in any state, be passive. Just 
so much as you have in your commu- 
nity, just so much will show themselves 
in the public, as well as private, action 
of that community. Unless you have 
individuals wiser and more virtuous 
than the mass, you cannot add to the 
wisdom and virtue already possess- 
ed by the mass. In contending for 
the necessity of individual statesmen 
able to instruct the mass, to be their 
school-masters and chiefs, I am not 
warring against the mass, but contend- 
ing for their elevation. Is it a misfor- 
tune to the people of this country, that 
they have had a Washington, a Jeffer- 
son, a Madison, a Samuel Adams, a 
Patrick Henry,—not to speak of a 
Jackson,anda Calhoun? Has the su- 
periority of these tended to depress the 
masses, to deprive them of their glory, 
and their rights? No; these men % 
lift the masses up from their degrada- 
tion, and place them on a higher plat- 
form. Honor to the wise, the brave, 
the good! Blessed be God, that he 
does now and then send us a free and 
noble spirit, who gives us a higher con- 
ception of the capabilities of our race ; 
in whose wisdom and virtue, enlarged 
intelligence, ardent patriotism, and all- 
enduring love of humanity, we find 
somewhat to which we can look up, or 
before which we can bow down and 
reverence. I would not feel in relation 
to every man I meet, “ I am as good as 
you.” In the darkness of life, and the 
uncertainty of my path through this 
wilderness, I want a guiding and di- 
recting mind, in whom I can confide, 
and feel that a wisdom superior to my 
own is directing me. 

I believe as much in the capabilities 
of the masses, as do any of my breth- 
ren. I demand of them no blind rev- 
erence, no passive obedience to a dis- 
tinguishedfew. I ask for them free and 
full scope for the manifestation of all 
the wisdom and virtue they have, and 
to acquire all that they are capable of 
acquiring ; but I demand for them, men 
wiser and better than the general ave- 
rage, as the condition of enlarging 
the sum of their wisdom and virtue. 
My censures are not bestowed on 
them, but on the mischievous dema- 
gogues, who lay down the rule, that we 
must echo the opinion of the masses, 
instead of doing our best to form in 
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them wise and just opinions. I de- 
mand scholars and statesmen, priests 
and moralists ; but I demand that these 
scholars, statesmen, priests, and mo- 
ralists fulfil their functions as educators 
of the people, that they seek for truth, 

and proclaim it, freely, boldly, consci- 
entiously, whether it coincides with the 
previous convictions of the people or 
not. The wisdom of the people will 
be equal to the demands of good gov- 
ernment, only on condition, that every 
man, according to the measure of his 
ability, from his own stand-point, wher- 
ever it may be, throws the highest wis- 
dom he can command into the mass, to 
enlarge the general average. If this 
is aristocracy, so be it. If for this I 
am to be denounced by my countrymen, 
as an enemy of our institutions, and as 
a contemner of the people, so be it ; it 
will only prove, that my estimate of 
popular intelligence and virtue is none 
too low, and that in calling upon moral- 
ists, divines, scholars and statesmen, 
to seek to enlarge the moral power and 
intelligence of the whole people, I am 
not performing a work of supereroga- 
tion. 

Every country demands enlightened, 
virtuous, and patriotic Statesmen, and 
there is no country having these, that 
cannot, through these, obtain all the re- 
forms needed. I say through these, for 
the whole history of our race proves, 
that nothing great or good can be ob- 
tained without sacrifice ; and peoples, or 
communities, can be made self-sacrifi- 
cing rarely, if ever. Our appeals must 
be made not directly to the masses in 
their collective capacity, but to individ- 
uals, and first and foremost to the indi- 
viduals, whose elevated position and 
commanding genius, enable them to 
operate powerfully on the masses. In- 
dividuals may be moved by appeals to 
duty. They may be wrought up to 
such a high pitch of enthusiasm for 
truth and justice, for religion, for coun- 
try, for humanity, that they will sacri- 
fice all to work out for us a higher so- 
cial, and individual, good. ‘Through 
these, placed at the head of the govern- 
ment, and guiding within constitutional 
limits its action, we can, if need be, 
reform the government itself, and con- 
tinually enlarge its beneficent action. 
I may here say, that to one man chiefly, 
almost exclusively, who dared place 
himself in opposition to the majority of 
his countrymen, who scrupled not to 
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sacrifice all the brightest prospects 
of the highest political advancement, 
and almost at the hazard of life, to 
resist the popular invasion of a 
Constitution, it is that we owe the 
preservation of the Constitution, and 
the liberty of this country ; and when 
party animosities, and the wrath of de- 
feated interests, shall have subsided, 
and the people come to understand 
the true nature of their institutions, 
they will see and acknowledge it ; and 
they will place the South Carolina 
Statesman, high, if not highest, on the 
lists of those, who have well served 
the Republic. 

Here, in this moral power, through 
statesmen constantly elevating the in- 
telligence and virtue of the mass, and, 
through the government itself, con- 
stantly improving its organization, 
where needed, and perfecting its ad- 
ministration, is my chief hope ; and in 
this | see a remedial power, that, in the 
worst of times, may save us from a re- 
sort to violence, to the alleged popular 
right of rebellion and revolution. I 
take, for example, the Government of 
Great Britain. I am no eulogist of the 
British Constitution ; I am too much of 
an Irishman to eulogize anything Saxon 
or English, if I can help it. This 
government is terribly corrupt and op- 
pressive. The people under it are 
overwhelmed with taxes, and only one 
twelfth of the proceeds of labor, I am 
told, is secured, upon an average, to 
the laborer. Yet all the changes, or- 
ganic or administrative, needed to make 
this the wisest and best of governments, 
are attainable, without revolution, if we 
only suppose a requisite degree of wis- 
dom and virtue in the individuals placed 
at its head. Suppose these, and you 
can legally enlarge the popular basis of 
the House of Commons, convert the 
House of Lords into an American Se- 
nate, and divest the Crown of its undue 
patronage. Now, bring the moral 
power to bear directly on these indivi- 
duals, and you force them to make the 
reform, needed. And you will sooner 
secure them in this way, than in any 
other. The same remark will hold 
good in any other country we may se- 
lect. 

It is, then, after all, the exercise of 
this moral power of the people, con- 
stantly accumulating, that is the rea] 
and efficient part of the people in con 
stituting and administering the govern. 
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ment. My hopes of good government, 
of progress in its organization and ad- 
ministration, rest on this; and I ven- 
ture to lay down the rule, that it is only 
such reforms as we can in this way 
carry, or force through existing politi- 
cal order, by the constituted authorities 
themselves, that we should ever at- 
tempt. ‘These will be all that can, in 
any country, be successfully attempted ; 
and in all countries these may be car- 
ried just in proportion as the virtue and 
intelligence brought to bear on govern- 
ment, become sufficient to sustain them 
when carried. 


I have now concluded what I have 
thought proper to say on the general 
principles and constitution of govern- 
ment. Yet after all, 1 have, as I pro- 
mised, given only bare hints, and de- 
tached observations. I leave the dis- 
cussion very incomplete ; and on many 
important points, I fee] that I have not 
only not done justice to the subject, but 
not even to my own thought. I have 
opened a great subject, and run over 
a broad field, and all too hastily to satis- 
fy either myself or my readers. I have 
not given, nor have I attempted to give, 
a regular treatise on government. If 
I was adequate to the task, which I am 
not, itis not in the necessarily hasty 
and crude essays in a Magazine, pre- 
pared amid a multiplicity of other en- 
gagements, and while the printer is 
calling for copy, that I could perform 
it. I] pray my readers to take the 
essays for what they are,—hints and 
suggestions on a great and vital sub- 


ject. If they lead to some correct 
conclusions, excite to a more thorough 
examination of the subject, than has 
hitherto been generally made by our 
politicians, and thus contribute to a 
better understanding of our institutions, 
and to agraver and juster popular action 
under them, the purpose for which I 
have written will be answered. 

In conclusion, I have to thank the 
conductor of this Journal for permitting 
me to utter through his pages, doctrines 
and opinions so widely diverse from 
his own, and those of many of his 
friends and subscribers. High con- 
siderations of duty, which I, in com- 
mon with every thinking man, owe 
to the public,—that of telling freely 
and unreservedly my best and deep- 
est convictions,—have caused me to 
avail myself of a liberality, which I 
would, for no personal reasons what- 
ever, have so severely taxed. I deep- 
y regret that any of the friends of the 

ournal, should have testified their dis- 
pleasure at my views, by withdrawing 
their subscriptions; but I doubt not, 
that many among the thousands of my 
countrymen, who welcome the publica- 
tion of these views, will lose no time 
in indemnifying the losses of the pub- 
lisher, a hundred-fold. Perhaps the 
day will come, when the very men, 
who now testify their displeasure at 
my speculations, will own, that I have 
spoken a true word, and spoken it 
seasonably. Atany rate, I have aimed 
to do my duty, and shall wait cheerfully 
the result. 


Note.—The present series of Articles by Mr. Brownson, on the “ Origin and 
Ground of Government,” being now complete, attacking as they do with great vigor 
as well as vehemence some of the leading views maintained by this work, and refer- 
ing directly in various passages to former articles of our own, it is proper that 
they should be made the subject of review or reply. As we have no space at 
command for this purpose in our present Number, it will be attempted in the 


next,—Ep, D. R, 
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VICTOR HUGO'S ORIENTALES.* 
I. 





Sara’s Barn. 


Le soleil et les vents, dans ces bocages sombres, 
Des feuilles sur son front faisaient flotter les ombres.—ALFRED DE Viery. 


In a swinging hammock lying, 
Lightly flying, 

Sara, lovely indolent, 

O’er a fountain’s crystal wave, 
There to lave 

Her young beauty, see her bent. 


As she leans, so sweet and soft, 
Flitting oft, 

O’er the mirror, to and fro, 

Seems that airy floating bather 
Like a feather 

From some sea-gull’s wing of snow. 


Every time the frail boat laden 
With the maiden 

Skims the water in its flight, 

Starting from its trembling sheen, 
Swift are seen 

A white foot and neck so white. 


As that sweet foot’s timid tips 
Quick she dips, 

Passing, in the rippling pool, 

(Blush, oh snowiest ivory !) 
Frolic she 

Laughs to feel the pleasant cool. 





* The present Translations, selected from the “ Orientales *’ of Hugo, are the result 
of an attempt to ascertain if any of the grace and beauty of the originals could be 
preserved in an English version exactly reproducing their peculiar measures and 
combinations of rhyme. In some of his poems Hugo has undoubtedly carried to an 
extreme length his fantastic and daring extravagance of rhyme, in lines where he 
denies to his muse any freer elbow-room than may be found within the limits of a 
single syllable ; sometimes, however, when not pushed to excess, there is an exquisite 
felicity in his light and dancing measures—as in *‘ Sara la Baigneuse,” which is here 
very imperfectly rendered. If any reader should so far misunderstand the principles 
of a true purity and delicacy of taste, as to find fault with the innocent and statuesque 
simplicity of the beautiful tableau vivant which it presents, he is referred to the story 
of Musidora’s bath in Thompson’s Seasons. In the poem of the “ Djinns,’’ the 
ascending and descending scale of the measure corresponds with singular effect 
to the meaning which it aims at once to express and to illustrate. In these 
translations (which constituted the amusement of a few travelling hours, with no 
other companionship than a pencil and a pocket volume) a certain degree of freedom 
is of course sometimes necessary, to preserve any portion of the spirit of the origi- 
nals; though an unexpected degree of closeness has generally been found possible. 
The superior facilities of rhyme afforded by the French (being so much more a lan- 
guage of terminations than the English), will perhaps be best appreciated by those 
readers who may feel inclined to try the same experiment. 
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Here remain, remain concealed, 
And revealed 
Each bright charm shall you behold, 
In her innocence emerging, 
As the virgin 
O’er her breast her hands will fold. 


For no star is more divine 
Than the shine 
Ofa maid’s pure loveliness, 
Frightened if a leaf but quivers, 
As she shivers 
Veiled with nought but dripping tress. 


By the happy breezes fanned, 
See her stand,— 

Blushing like a living rose, 

On her bosom swelling high 
If a fly 

Dare to seek a sweet repose. 


In those eyes which maiden pride 
Fain would hide, 

Mark how passion’s lightnings sleep! 

And their glance is brighter far 
Than the star 

Brightest in heaven’s bluest deep. 


ie manana iin eget ise epenetiasilntinainnesiie 


O’er her limbs the glittering current 
In soft torrent 4 
Rains adown the gentle girl, q 
As if, drop by drop, should fall, 
One and all, ih 

From her necklace every pearl. 


Lengthening still the frolic pleasure i 
At her leisure, 
Careless Sara ever slow, 
As the hammock floats and swings, iat 
Smiles and sings i 
To herself, so sweet and low. 


“Oh! were I a capitana 
Or sultana, ‘| 
Amber should be always mixt } 
In my bath of jeweled stone, 
Near my throne, 
Griffins twain of gold betwixt. i 


4 

White as m.lk ; 

And, more soft than down of dove, i 
Velvet cushions where I sit ? 
Should emit ‘ 

. 7 . Ne 
Perfumes that inspire love. 4 


{ 

I 

“Then my hammock should be silk, i 
| 


“Then should I, no danger near, a 

Free from fear, Ht 

Frolic in my garden’s stream ; ee 
Nor amid the shadows deep } 

Dread the peep he 

Of two dark eyes’ kindling gleam. 
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“ He who thus would play the spy 
On the die 
For such sight his head must throw ; 
In his blood the sabre naked 
Would be slakéd 
Of my slaves of sable brow. 


“Then my rich robes trailing slow 
As I go, 
None to chide should be so bold; 
And upon my sandals fine 
How should shine 
Rubies worked in cloth of gold!” 





Fancying herself a queen, 
All unseen, 
Thus she swings with long delight, 
In her indolent coquetting 
Quite forgetting 
How the hours wing their flight. 


As she lists the showery tinkling 
Of the sprinkling 
By her careless frolic made, 
Never pauses she to think 
Of the brink 
Where her white chemise is laid. 


To the harvest fields the while, 
In long file, 

Speed her comrades’ merry band, 

Like a flock of birds in flight 
Streaming light, 

Dancing onward hand in hand. 


And they’re singing, every one, 
As they run, 
This the burthen of their lay : 
“ye upon such idleness, 
Not to dress 
Earlier on harvest day !” 


II. 
Ecstasy. 
And I heard a loud voice.—Reve tations. | 


Alone beside the waves, beneath the stars, I stood ; 
On the blue sky no cloud, no sail on the blue flood ; 
And as beyond this world pierced far my spirit’s gaze, 
The woods, the mounts, and all that glorious nature round, 
Meseeméd did invoke, in dimly murmuring sound, 
The ocean waves, the starry blaze. 


And all the countless stars that gild the firmament, 
Loud, low, in harmony of myriad voices blent, 

Answered, as, bending low, their flaming crowns adored : 
And all the azure waves that know nor chain nor rest, 
Answered, as, bending low, knelt every foaming crest ; 

It is the Lord! our God and Lord! 


———————— 








' 
; 
i 
| 
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Suttran AcuMet. 


Oh! suffer me, lovely maiden, to enfold my neck within thy arms .—Hartz. 


To Juana ever gay, 
Sultan Achmet spake one day: 
Lo, the realms that kneel to own 
Homage to my sword and crown— 
All I'd freely cast away, 
Maiden dear, for thee alone. 


Be a Christian, noble King! 

For it were a grievous thing 
Love to seek and find too well 
In the arms of infidel. 

Spain with ery of shame would ring, 
If I thus from honor fell. 


By those pearls whose happy chain, 
Oh, my gentle sovereign, 

Clasps thy neck of ivory, 

Aught thou willest I will be, 
If that necklace pure of stain 

Thou wilt give for rosary. 


IV. 
Tue Duss. 


E come i gru van cantando lor lai, 
Facendo in aer di se lunga riga; 

Cosi vid’ io venir traendo guai 

Ombre portate d’alia detta briga.—Dante. 


Town, tower, 
Shore, deep, 
Where lower 
Cliffs steep. 
Waves grey 
Where play 
Winds gay— 
All sleep. 


Hark, a sound, 
Far and slight, 
Breathes around 
On the night ! 
High and higher, 
Nigh and nigher, 
Like a fire 
Roaring bright. 


Now on ‘tis sweeping 
With rattling beat ; 
Like dwarf imp leaping 
In gallop fleet : 


wh 
a 
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He flies, he prances, 
Tn frolic fancies, 

On wave-crest dances 
With pattering feet. 


Hark, the rising swell, 

With each nearer burst ; 
Like the toll of bell 

Of a convent curst ; 

Like the billowy roar 

On a storm-lash’d shore, 
Now hush’d—now once more 
Madd’ning to its worst. 


Oh God! the deadly sound 

Of the Djinns’ fearful ery! 

Quick, ‘neath the spiral round 

Of the deep staircase fly ! 

See, see our lamplight fade ! 

And of the balustrade 

Mounts, mounts the circling shade 
Up to the ceiling high. 





*Tis the Djinns’ wild streaming swarm 
Whistling in their tempest flight, 
Snap the tall yews ‘neath the storm, 
Like a pine flame crackling bright. 
Swift and heavy, lo, their crowd 
Through the heavens rushing loud, 
Like a livid thunder cloud 

With its bolt of fiery might. 





t. Ha! they are on us, close without ! 
fi Shut tight the shelter where we lie ! 
With hideous din the monster rout, 
ia Dragon and vampire, fill the sky ! 
a The loosened rafter overhead 
¥ Trembles and bends like quivering reed, 
Shakes the old door with shuddering dread, 
As from its rusty hinge ‘twould fly ! 


mI: Wild cries of hell! voices that how] and shriek! 
imi The horrid swarm before the tempest tossed, 
ie} Oh heaven! descends my lowly roof to seek ; 
ligt Bends the strong wall beneath the furious host. 
i Totters the house, as though, like dry leaf shorn 
a From autumn bough and on the mad blast borne, 
Up from its deep foundations it were torn 
To join the stormy whirl—ah ! all is lost! 
4 


Oh Prophet, if thy hand but now 

Save from these foul and hellish things, 

A pilgrim at thy shrine I'll bow, 

Laden with pious offerings. 
Bid their hot breath its fiery rain 

Stream on my faithful door in vain, , 
Vainly upon my blackened pane, 

Grate the fierce claws of their dark wings! 


- They have passed !—and their wild legion 

a Cease to thunder at my door ; 
i Fleeting through night’s rayless region, 
Hither they return no more. 
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Clanking chains and sounds of wo 
Fill the forests as they go, 

And the tall oaks cower low 

Bent their flaming flight before. 


On! on! the storm of wings 
Bears far the fiery fear, 

Till scarce the breeze now brings 
Dim murm’rings to the ear ; 

Like locust’s humming hail, 

Or thrash of tiny flail 

Plied by the pattering hail 

On some old roof-tree near. 


Fainter now are borne 
Fitful mutterings still ; 
As when Arab horn 
Swells its magic peal, 
Shoreward o'er the deep 
Fairy voices sweep, 
And the infant’s sleep 
Golden visions fill ! 


Each deadly Djinn, 
Dark child of fright, 
Of death and sin, 
Speeds the wild flight. 
Hark, the dull moan, 
Like the deep tone 
Of ocean’s groan, 
Afar, by night! 


More and more 
Fades it now, 
As on shore 
Ripple’s flow, 
As the plaint 
Far and faint 
Of a saint 
Murmured low. 


Hark—hist ! 
Around, 

I list! 

The bounds 
Of space 
All trace 
Efface 

Of sound. 





V. 
Moon ientT. 


Per amica silentia luna.—Vineit. 


Bright shone the merry moonbeams dancing o’er the wave ; 
At the cool casement to the evening breeze flung wide 
Leans the sultana, and delights to watch the tide 

With band of silvery sheen yon sleeping islets lave. 


ae 
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From her hand as it falls, vibrates her light guitar— 
She listens—hark, that sound that echoes dull and low! 
Is it the beat upon the Archipelago 

Of some deep galley’s oar, from Scio bound afar * 


Is it the cormorants whose black wings, one by one, 
Cut the blue wave that o’er them breaks in liquid pearls? 
Is it some hovering djinn with whistling scream that hurls 
Down to the deep from yon old tower each loosened stone ? 


Who thus disturbs the tide near the Seraglio ? 
*Tis no dark cormorants upon the sea that float— 
’Tis no dull plunge of stones—no oars of Turkish boat 
With measured beat along the water sweeping slow. 


Tis heavy sacks, borne each by voiceless eunuch slave ; 
And could you dare to sound the depth of yon dark tide, 
Something like human form would stir within its side ; 

Bright shone the merry moonbeams dancing o’er the wave. 


vL 
Tue Vein 
Have you prayed to-night, Desdemona?—Suakereare. 


SISTER. 


What ails, what ails you, brothers dear ¢ 
Those knitted brows why cast ye down? 
Why gleams that light of deathly fear 
Neath the dark shadows of your frown? 
Torn are your girdles’ crimson bands ; 

And thrice already have I seen, 

Half drawn within your shuddering hands, 
Glitter your poniards’ naked sheen. 


ELDEST BROTHER. 


Sister, hath not to-day thy veil upraiséd been? 


SISTER. 


As I returnéd from the bath, 

From the bath, brothers, I returned, 

By the mosque led my homeward path, 

And fiercely down the hot noon burned ; 

In my uncovered palanquin, 

Safe from all eye of infidel, 

{ gasped for air—I dreamed no sin— 
My veil a single instant fell. 


SECOND BROTHER. 
A man was passing '—in green caftan !—-sister, tell ! 
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SISTER. 


Yes, yes—perhaps—but his bold eye 
Saw not the blush upon my cheek— 
Why speak ye thus aside—oh, why, 
Brothers, aside do ye thus speak t 

Will ye my blood '—oh hear me swear, 
He saw me not—he could not see! 
Mercy !—will ye refuse to spare 

Weak woman helpless on her knee ? 


THIRD BROTHER. 


When sank the sun to-night, in robe of red was he! 


SISTER. 


Mercy !—oh, grant me, grant me grace! 
Oh God! four poniards in my side ! 
Ah! by your knees which I embrace— 
—My veil! my veil of snowy pride !— 
Fly me not now !—in blood I swim! 
Support, support my sinking head! 
For o'er my eyes now dark and dim, 
Brothers, the veil of death is spread. 


FOURTH BROTHER. 


That veil at least is one thou ne’er shalt lift again ! 


VOL, XIII.—NO. 


Vii. 
Tue Favorite ScLTana. 
Treacherous as the wave.—Shakspeare. 


Have I not, lovely Jewess, say, 
Enough thinned my Seraglio ? 
Dearest, ah, cease to bid me slay! 
Must every flirt of thy fan’s play 
Be followed by a headsman’s blow t 


Nay, rest a while, oh beauteous one, 

Nor my poor flock devour quite ! 
Thine, thine, thou knowest, thine alone, 
My heart, my soul, my realm, my throne, 

W hy beg a death of me each night t 


Tis I, ‘tis I that now entreat— 
Full half of them already dead ; 
When you come nestling at my feet 

So tenderly, with look so sweet, 
I always know you want a head. 


Ah, jealousest of jealous wives! 

So fair and yet so fierce beside ! 
Canst thou not spare their humble lives? 
Unharmed the lowly grass-flower thrives 

Beneath the rose’s queenly pride. 


LXIV, 25 








| 
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Am I not thine’ Why carest thou, 
Enfolded thus within my arms, 

If in my wide Seraglio, 

A hundred pretty slaves or so 
Sigh o’er their unregarded charms ? 


In their unbroken solitude, 

In hopeless envy let them pine ; 
Let them pass by, as flows the flood 
Thou smilest on in idle mood— 

Is not my every hour thine ? 


Thine all the realm that kneels to me— 
Stamboul, whose thousand spires leap 
Skyward, so tall and arrowy, 
That, cradled fair upon the sea, 
It seems an anchored fleet asleep! 


Thine my red-turbaned Spahis fleet, 
Thine, ne’er a rival sway to know, 
As stream their swift mares’ mingling feet, 
Each gallant rider in his seat 
Like rower to his oar bent low! 


Thine, thine, Bassora, Trebisond, 

Cyprus, where names of old are graved, 
Fez, where rich sands of gold abound, 
Mozul, where a world’s mart is found, 

Erzéroum, with its streets all paved! 


Thine Smyrna, all so fair outspread, 
Smiling above her foam-white shore ; 

Ganges, the Hindoo widow’s dread, 

And Danube, from whose mighty bed 
Into the sea five rivers pour! 


Say! fearest thou Tonia’s maid? 
Damanhour’s lily pale and bland ? 
Or flaming eye and brow of shade 
By Ethiopia’s sun-blaze made, 
Like tigress of the same dark land? 


Then on these humble flowers here 
Cease to call down the tempest’s might ; 
Finjoy thy conquest free from fear, 
Nor claim a head for every tear 
That dims those soft eyes’ liquid light. 


= bowers—the baths where thou dost lave— 
Thy gems—with these thy dreams be filled— 
Thy fairy barks upon the wave ; 
The Sultan must Sultanas have, 

As pearls must deck the poniard’s hilt. 
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Vil. 


Expectation. 


Esperaba, desperaba. 


Squirrel, mount yon oak so high, 
To its twig that next the sky 

Bends and trembles as a flower. 
Strain, oh stork, thy pinion well, 
From thy nest ’neath old church bell, 
Mount to yon tall citadel, 

And its tallest donjon tower! 


To yon mountain, eagle old, 

Mount, whose brow so white and cold 
Kisses the last ray of even. 

And, oh thou that lov’st to mark 

Morn’s first sunbeam pierce the dark, 

Mount, oh, mount, thou joyous lark, 
Joyous lark, oh, mount to heaven! 


And now say, from topmost bough, 
Towering shaft and peak of snow, 
And heaven’s arch—oh, can ye see 
One white plume that like a star 
Streams along the plain afar, 
And a steed that from the war 
Bears my lover back to me ? 


1b. e 
Pirate Sone. 


“ Alerte! alerte ! voici les pirates d’Ochali qui traversent le detroit !"— Le Captif d’ Ochali. 


As into slavery we bore 
A hundred Christian dogs or so, 
To recruit the Seraglio i 
We coasted close along the shore. 
Off, off, bold rovers! off to sea! 
From Fez to Catana our way ; 
All in a galley brave and gay, 
Just three times thirty oars were we. 


Gleams a white convent in the sun’; 
Silent and swift we anchor nigh; | 
And the first object we espy, 

Allah! a lovely novice nun! 

Reclined beneath a shady tree, 

Close by the beach asleep she lay ; 
All in a galley brave and gay, j 
Just three times thirty oars were_we, 
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My pretty maid—hush, not a word! 
The wind is fair—to sea it calls; 
Tis but a change of convent walls— 

The harem’s much to be preferred. 

A good Mahometan you'll be, 
And just the thing to please the Dey ; 

All in a galley brave and gay, 

Just three timesthirty oars were we. 


Away for flight she strives to break— 
Dare you! she cried, dark child of hell! 
I dare—our captain answered well ; 
Vain were entreaty, tear and shriek. 
Despite them all, right merrily, 
We bore her in our arms away ; 
All in a galley brave and gay, 
Just three times thirty oars were we. 


By all her grief but lovelier made, 
Two diamond talismans her eyes, 
A thousand tomans for our prize 

Right willingly his Highness paid. 

In vain she sighed, Ah, wo is me! 
The nun became a queen that day ; 
All in a galley brave and gay, 

Just three times thirty oars were we. 





me 
Tue Sack or Tue Ciry. 


“ Fire, fire, blood and ruin.”—CoRre Reav. Le Siege de Diu. 


Thy will, oh King, is done! Lightning but to consume, 
he roar of the fierce flames drowned ev’n the shouts and shrieks ; 
Redd’ning each roof like some day-dawn of bloody doom, 
Seem’d they in joyous flight to dance above their wrecks. 


Slaughter his thousand giant arms hath tossed on high, 

Fell fathers, husbands, wives, beneath his streaming steel ; 
Prostrate the palaces huge tombs of fire lie, 

While gathering overhead the vultures scream and wheel. 


Died the pale mothers !—and the virgins from their arms, 
Oh Caliph! fiereely torn bewailed their young years’ blight ; 
With stabs and kisses fouled, all their yet quivering charms 
At our fleet coursers’ heels were dragged in mocking flight. 


Lo! where the city lies mantled in pall of death! 

Lo! where thy mighty arm hath passed, all things must bend ! 
As the priests eae sword stopped their accurséd breath, 

Vainly their sacred book for shield did they extend. 


Some infants yet survived, and the unsated steel 

Still drinks the life-blood of each whelp of Christian hound ;— 
To kiss thy sandal’s foot, oh King! thy people kneel, 

With golden cirelet to thy glorious ankle bound. 
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NEW ENGLAND SUPERNATURALISM. 


BY J. G. WHITTIER. 
IV. 


“ Tamar.—But are they round us, Hadad? Not confined 
In penal chains and darkness? 

Hadad. So he said, 
And so your sacred books infer. What saith 


Your prophet ?—What the prince of Uz? 


Tam. 


T shudder 


Lest some dark minister be near us now !"—Hapap. 


In conversing with a friend recently, 
who is a most decided unbeliever in 
the supernatural, he mentioned a fact 
of his own experience. Awaking one 
night from sleep, he saw distinctly, be- 
fore him, looking through the thick 
wall of darkmess, an eye, intensely 
bright—large, luminous, and with an 
expression of terrible malignity. He 
rose up in his bed, and, being a man of 
firm nerves, looked calmly at the sin- 
gular apparition. It seemed slowly to 
approach him, until it rested just at the 
foot of his bed, where its demon glare 

dually faded into the darkness. 
Fad my friend lived two centuries ago, 
instead of regarding it as an optical il- 
lusion, he would have called in the 
priest to dislodge an evil spirit. 

Old women in this region yet tell 
marvellous stories of Gen. M., of 
Hampton, N. H., of his league with 
the Devil, who used to visit him oceca- 
sionally in the shape of a small man in 
aleathern dress. The General’s house 
was once burned, in revenge, as it is 
said, by the Fiend, whom the other had 
outwitted. He had agreed, it seems, 
to furnish the General with a boot-full 
of gold and silver poured annually 
down the chimney. The shrewd 
Yankee cut off, on one occasion, the 
foot of the boot, and the Devil kept 
pouring down the coin from the chim- 
nay’s top, in a vain attempt to fill it, 
uatil the room was literally packed 
with the precious metal. When the 
General died, he was laid out, and put 
in a coffin as usual, but on the day of 
the funeral, on opening the lid, his body 
was not to be seen, and the neighbors 
came to the charitable conclusion that 
the Enemy had got his own at last. 

Haunted houses are getting scarce 


in New England. Formerly every vil- 
lage could boast of one or more of 
these favored tenements. I have ne- 
vertheless, seen several of a most un- 
christian reputation in this respect,— 
old, black, and unseemly, with shingles 
and clap-boards hanging loose, and 
ragged, like the cloak of Otway’s 
witeh. A new coat of paint, in almost 
all cases, proves an effectual exorcism. 
A former neighbor of mine,—a simple, 
honest mechanic,—used to amuse us by 
his reiterated complaints of the diabo- 
lical revels of certain evil spirits, which 
had chosen his garret for their ball- 
room. All night long he could hear a 
dance going on above him, regulated by 
some infernal melody. He had no 
doubt whatever of the supernatural 
character of the annoyance, and treat- 
ed with contempt the suggestion of his 
neighbors, that, after all it might be 
nothing more than the rats among his 
corn. 

Whoever has seen Great Pond in the 
Fast parish of Haverhill, has seen one 
of the very loveliest of the thousand 
little lakes or ponds of New England. 
With its soft slopes of greenest verdure 
—its white and sparkling sand-rim— 
its southern hem of pine and maple, 
mirrored, with spray and leaf, in the 
glassy water—its graceful hill-senti- 
nels round about, white with the or- 
chard-bloom of spring, or tasselled 
with the corn of autumn—its long 
sweep of blue waters, broken here 
and there by picturesque islands—it 
would seem a spot, of all others, 
where spirits of evil would shrink, re- 
buked and abashed, from the presence 
of the Beautiful. Yet here, too, has 
the shadow of the supernatural fallen. 
A lady of my acquaintance, a staid, 
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unimaginative church-member, states 
that a few years ago she was standing 
in the angle formed by two roads, one 
of which traverses the pond shore, the 
other leading over the hill which rises 
abruptly from the water. It was a 
warm summer evening, just at sunset. 
She was startled by the appearance of 
a horse and cart of the kind used a 
century ago in New England, driving 
rapidly down the steep hill-side, and 
crossing the walla few yards before 
her, without noise, or the displacing of 
astone. The driver sat sternly erect 
—with a fierce countenance ; grasping 
the reins tightly, and looking neither to 
the right nor the left. Behind the 
cart, and apparently lashed to it, was a 
woman of gigantic size, her counten- 
ance convulsed with a blended expres- 
sion of rage and agony, writhing and 
struggling, like Laocoén in the folds of 
the serpent. Her head, neck, feet and 
arms were naked; wild locks of grey 
hair streamed back from temples cor- 
rugated and darkened. The horrible 
cavalcade swept by across the street, 
and disappeared at the margin of the 
nd. 

I have heard many similar stories, 
but the foregoing may serve as a sam- 
ple of all. When we consider what 
the popular belief of New England 
was no longer than a century and a half 
ago, it is by no means surprising that 
something of the old superstition still 
lingers among us. Our puritan ances- 
tors were, in their own view of the 
matter, a sort of advance guard and 
forlorn hope of Christendom, in its con- 
test with the Bad Angel. The new 
world into which they had so valiantly 
pushed the outposts of the Church 
militant, was to them, not God’s world, 
but the Devil’s. ‘They stood there on 
their little patch of sanctified territory, 
like the game-keeper of Der Frieschutz 
in the charmed circle——within were 
prayer, and fasting, unmelodious psalm- 
ody, and solemn hewing of heretics 
* before the Lord in Gilgal;” without 
were “dogs and sorcerers,” red child- 
ren of perdition, Powah wizzards and 
“the foul fiend.” In their grand old 
wilderness, broken by fair broad rivers, 
and dotted with loveliest lakes, hanging 
with festoons of leaf and vine and 
flower, the steep sides of mountains, 
whose naked tops rose over the sur- 
rounding verdure like altars of a giant 
world—with its early summer green- 
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ness, and the many-colored verdure of 
its autumn, all glowing as if the rain. 
bows of a summer shower had fallen 
upon it, under the clear, rich light of a 
sun, to which the misty day of their cold 
island was as moonlight,—they saw no 
beauty, they recognized no holy revela- 
tion. It was to them terrible as the 
forest which Dante traversed, on his 
way to the World of Pain. Every 
advance step they made was upon the 
Enemy’s territory. And one has only 
to read the writings of the two Ma- 
thers, to perceive that that Enemy was 
to them no metaphysical abstraction, no 
scholastic definition, no figment ofa poet. 
ical fancy, but a living, active Reality, 
alternating between the sublimest possi- 
bilities of evil, and the lowest tricks of 
mean mischief; now a “ tricksey  spi- 
rit,” disturbing the good wife’s platters or 
soiling her new-washed linen, and anon 
riding the storm-cloud, and pointing its 
thunder-bolts ; for as the elder Mather 
pertinently inquires, “ how else is it 
that our meeting-houses are burned by 
the lightning?” What was it, for in- 
stance, but Ais subtlety, which, speak- 
ing through the lips of Madam Hut- 
chinson, confuted the “ Judges of Isra- 
el,” and put to their wit’s end the godly 
ministers of the puritan Ziont Was 
not his evil finger manifested in the 
contumacious heresy of Roger Wil- 
liams? Who else gave the Jesuit 
missionaries—locusts from the pit as 
they were—such a hold on the affec- 
tions of those very savages who would 
not have scrupled to hang the scalp of 
pious father Wilson himself from their 
girdles! ‘To the vigilant eye of Puri- 
tanism was he not alike discernible in 
the light wantonness of the May-pole 
revellers, beating time with clever foot 
to the vain music of obscene dances; 
and in the silent, hat-canopied gather- 
ings of the Quakers, “ the most melan- 
choly of the sects,” as Dr. More calls 
them? Perilous and glorious was it 
under these circumstances, for such 
men as Mather and Stoughton to gird 
up their stout loins, and do battle with 
the unmeasured, al]-surrounding Terror. 
Let no man lightly estimate their spi- 
ritual knight-errantry. The heroes of 
old romance who went about smiting 
dragons, lopping giants’ heads, and 
otherwise pleasantly diverting them- 
selves, scarcely deserve mention in 
comparison with our New England 
champions, who, trusting not to carnal 
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sword and lance, in a contest with 
principalities and powers— 


__——‘ Spirits that live throughout, 
Vital in every part, not as frail man,” 


encountered their enemies with wea- 
pons forged by the stern spiritual ar- 
‘morer of Geneva. ‘The life of Cotton 
Mather is as full of romance as the le- 
gends of Ariosto, or the tales of Bel- 
tenebros, and Florisando in Amadis de 
Gaul. All about him was enchanted 
ground—devils glared on him in his 
“closet wrestlings,”’—portents blazed 
inthe heavens above him,—while he, 
commissioned, appointed, and set apart 
as the watcher and warder, and spiritu- 
al champion of “the chosen people,” 
stood ever ready for battle, with open 


eye and quick ear for the detection of 


the subtle approaches of the enemy. 
No wonder is it that the spirits of evil 
combined against him—that they beset 
him as they did of old St. Anthony—that 
they shut up the bowels of the General 
Court against his long-cherished hope 
of the Presidency of old Harvard—that 
they even had the audacity to lay hands 
on his anti-diabolical manuscripts, or 
that “ y® divil that was in y® girl flewe 
at and tore” his grand sermon against 
witches. How edifying is his account 
of the young bewitched maiden, whom 
he kept in his house for the purpose of 
making experiments which should sa- 
tisfy all “ obstinate Sadducees.” How 
satisfactory to orthodoxy, and con- 
founding to heresy is the nice discrimi- 
nation of “ y® divil in y® girl,” who 
was choked in attempting to read the 
Catechism, yet found no trouble with a 
pestilent Quaker pamphlet,—who was 
quiet and good-humered when the wor- 
thy Doctor was idle, but went into 
paroxysms of rage when he sat down 
to indite his diatribes against witches 
and familiar spirits. 

All this is pleasant enough now; we 
can laugh at the Doctor and his demons : 
but little matter of laughter was it to 
the victims on Salem hill—to the pri- 
soners in the jails—to poor Giles Corey, 
tortured with planks upon his breast, 
which forced the tongue from his 
mouth, and his life from his old palsied 
body—to bereaved and quaking fami- 
lies—to a whole community priest-rid- 
den and spectre-smitten—gasping in 
the sick dream of a spiritual night- 
mare, and given over to believe a lie. 


We may laugh, for the grotesque is 
blended with the horrible, but we must 
also pity and shudder. God be thank- 
ed that the delusion has measurably 
vanished; and they who confronted 
that delusion in its own age,—disen- 
chanting with strong, clear sense, and 
sharp ridicule, their spell-bound gene- 
ration,—the German Wicrus, the Italian 
D’Apone, the English Scot and the 
New England Calef,—deserve high 
honors as the benefactors of their race. 
They were indeed branded through life 
as infidels and “ damnable Sadducees,” 
by a corrupt priesthood, who ministered 
to a credulity which could be so well 
turned to their advantage, but the truth 
which they uttered lived after them, 
and wrought out its appointed work, for 
it had a divine commission and God- 
speed. 


‘¢ The oracles are dumb, 
No voice or hideous hum 
Runs through the archéd roof in words 
deceiving ; 
Apollo from his shrine 
Can now no more divine, 
With hollow shriek the step of Delphos 
leaving.” 


Dimmer and dimmer, as the genera- 
tions pass away, this tremendous Ter- 
ror—this ail-pervading espionage of 
Evil—this well-nigh infinite Haunter 
and Tempter—this active incarnation 
of motiveless malignity,—presents in- 
self to the imagination. The once im- 
posing and solemn rite of exorcism has 
become obsolete in the Church. Men 
are no longer in any quarter of the 
world racked, or pressed under planks, 
to extort a confession of diabolical 
alliance. The heretic now laughs to 
scorn the solemn farce of the Church, 
which in the name of the All-Merciful 
formally delivers him over to Satan. 
Oh, for the sake of abused and long- 
cheated humanity, let us rejoice that it 
is 80, when we consider how fur long, 
weary centuries the millions of profes- 
sed Christendom stooped, awe-stricken, 
under the yoke of spiritual and tempo- 
ral despotism, grinding on from genera- 
tion to generation in a despair which 
had passed complaining, because Su- 
perstition, in alliance with Tyranny, 
had filled their upward pathway to 
Freedom with Shapes of Revroe—tile 
spectres of God’s wrath to the utter- 
most—the Fiend and his torment, the 
smoke of which rises forever. Through 
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fear of a Satan of the future—a sort of 
ban-dog of Priesteraft, held in its leash 
and ready to be let loose upon the dis- 
puters of its authority,—our toiling bro- 
thers of past ages have permitted their 
human task-masters to convert God’s 
beautiful world, so adorned and fitted for 
the peace and happiness of all, into a 
great prison-house of suffering, filled 
with the actual terrors which the ima- 
gination of the old poets gave to the 
realm of Rhadamanthus. And hence, 
while I would not weaken in the slight- 
est degree the influence of that doc- 
trine of future retribution, the truth of 
which, reason, revelation and conscience 
unite in attesting, as the necessary re- 
sult of the preservation and continu- 
ance in another state of existence, of 
the soul’s individuality and identity, I 
must, nevertheless, rejoice that the 
many are no longer willing to permit 
the few, for their especial benefit, to 
convert our Common Father’s heritage 
into a present hell, where, in return for 
undeserved suffering and toil uncom- 
pensated, they can have gracious and 
comfortable assurance of release from 
a future one. Better is the fear of the 
Lord than the fear of the Devil. Ho- 
lier and more acceptable the obedience 
of love and reverence than the crush- 
ing submission of slavish terror. The 
heart which has felt the “ beauty of holi- 
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ness,” which has been in some measure 
attuned to the divine harmony, which 
now, as of old in the angel-hymn of 
the Advent, breathes of “glory to 
God, peace on earth and good will to 
men,” in the serene atmosphere of 
that “perfect love which casteth out 
fear,” smiles at the terrors which 
throng the sick dreams of the sen. 
sual, which draw aside the night-cur- 
tains of guilt, and startle with whis- 
pers of revenge the oppressor of the 
poor. 

There is a beautiful moral in one of 
Fouqué’s Miniature Romances, “ Dig 
Koucerramiuie.” The fierce spectre, 
which rose, giant-like, in its blood-red 
mantle, before the selfish and mercena- 
ry merchant, ever increasing in size 
and terror with the growth of evil and 
impure thought in the mind of the latter, 
subdued by prayer and penitence, and 
patient watchfulness over the heart's 
purity, became a loving and gentle 
visitation of soft light and meekest 
melody,—* a beautiful radiance at times 
hovering and flowing on before the tra- 
veller, illuminating the bushes and fo- 
liage of the mountain forest—a lustre 
strange and lovely, such as the soul 
may conceive, but no words express. 
He felt its power in the depths of his 
being—felt it like the mystic breathing 
of the spirit of God.” 


“Tt is confessed of all that a magician is none other than Divinorum cultor et interpres, a studious 
observer and expounder of divine things.’—Sir Water Ravzionu. 


Tue old tales of New England witch- 
eraft are familiar to all. I shall 
therefore speak only of some of the 
more recent manifestations of glamour 
and magic which have been vouchsafed 
to an unbelieving generation, which, as 
King James lamented in his time, 
“ maintains y® old error of y® Saddu- 
cees, y® denying of spirits.” I give 
the incidents in the order in which they 
occur to my memory. 

Some forty years ago, on the banks 
of the pleasant little creek separating 
Berwick in Maine from Somersworth 
in N. H., within sight of my mother’s 
home, dwelt a plain, sedate member of 
the Society of Friends, named Bantum. 
He passed, throughout a circle of seve- 
ral miles, as a conjuror, and skillful 


adept in the artof magic. To him re- 
sorted farmers who had lost their cat- 
tle, matrons whose household gear, 
silver spoons, and table linen had been 
stolen, or young maidens whose lovers 
were absent ; and the quiet, meek-spi- 
rited old man received them all kindly, 
put on his huge iron-rimmed spectacles, 
opened his “conjuring book,” which 
my mother describes as a large clasped 
volume in strange language and black 
letter type, and after due reflection and 
consideration gave the required answers 
without money and without price. The 
curious old volume is still in the pos- 
session of the conjuror’s family. Ap- 
parently inconsistent as was this prac- 
tice of the Black Art with the simpli- 
city and truthfulness of his religious 
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profession, I have not been able to learn 
that he was ever subjected to censure 
on account of it. 

Still later another member of the 
Friend’s Society in Vermont, of the 
name of Austin, in answer, as he sup- 
posed, to prayer, and a long-cherished 
desire to benefit his afflicted fellow- 
ereatures, received, as he believed, a 
special gift of healing. For several 
years applicants fiom nearly all parts 
of New England visited him with the 
story of their sufferings, and praying 
for a relief, which, it is averred, was 
in many instances really obtained. 
Letters from the sick who were unable 
to visit him, describing their diseases, 
were sent him, and many are yet living 
who believe that they were restored 
miraculously at the precise period of 
time when Austin was engaged in 
reading their letters. One of my un- 
cles was commissioned to convey to 
him a large number of letters from sick 
persons in his neighborhood. He found 
the old man sitting in his plain parlor, 
in the simplest garb of his sect—grave, 
thoughtful, venerable—a drab-coated 
Prince Hohenlohe. He received the 
letters in silence, read them slowly, 
casting them one after another upon a 
large pile of similar epistles in a cor- 
ner of the apartment. 

In the town of Kingston, N. H., there 
lived afew years ago a family of reputed 
dealers in magic. ‘There were two poor 
old sisters who used to frighten school- 
urchins and “children of a larger 
growth,” as they rode by on their gaunt 
skeleton horses, strung over with baskets 
forthe Newburyport market. They were 
aware of the popular notion concerning 
them, and not unfrequently took advan- 
tage of it to levy a sort of black mail 
upon their credulous neighbors. An 
attendant at the funeral of one of these 
sisters, who when living was about as 
unsubstantial as Ossian’s ghost through 
which the stars were visible, told me 
that her coffin was so heavy that four 
stout men could barely lift it. 

One of my earliest recollections is 
that of an old woman residing at Rocks 
village in Haverhill, about two miles 
from the place of my nativity, who for 
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many years had borne the unenviable 
reputation of a witch. She certainly 
had the look of one—a combination of 
form, voice, and features, which would 
have made the fortune of an English 
witch-finder in the days of Mathew 
Paris, or the Sir John Podgers of 
Dickens, and insured her speedy con- 
viction in King James’ High Court of 
Justiciary. She was accused of divers 
ill doings, such as preventing the cream 
in her neighbor’s churn from becoming 
butter, and snuffing out candles at husk- 
ings and quilting parties. 


“‘ She roamed the country far and near, 
Bewitched the children of the peasants; 
Dried up the cows and Jamed the deer, 
And sucked the eggs and killed the 
pheasants.” 


The poor old woman was at length so 
sadly annoyed by her unfortunate repu- 
tation that she took the trouble to go 
before a Justice of the Peace, and 
make solemn oath that she was a 
Christian woman and no witch. 

Not many years since a sad-visaged, 
middle-aged man inight be seen in the 
streets of one of our sea-board towns, 
at times suddenly arrested in the midst 
of a brisk walk, and fixed motionless for 
some minutes in the busy thorough- 
fare. No effort could induce him to 
stir until, in his opinion, the spell was 
removed, and his invisible tormentor 
suffered him to proceed. He explained 
his singular detention as the act of a 
whole family of witches, whom he had 
unfortunately offended during a visit 
down east. It was rumored that the 
offence consisted in breaking off a ma- 
trimonial engagement with the young- 
est member of the family,—a sorceress, 
perhaps, in more than one sense of the 
word, like that “ winsome wench and 
walie,” in Tam O’Shanter’s witch- 
dance at Kirk Alloway. His only 
hope was that he should out-live his 
persecutors ; and it is said that at the 
very hour in which the event took 
place, he exultingly assured his friends 
that the spell was forever broken, and 
that the last of the family of his tor 
mentors was no more. 


( T’o be Continued.) 
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Yis—ye may laugh, but it’s truth I’m 
telling yees—I seen a man that killed 
a spirit! And it’s often and often I 
heered him tell the story himself on my 
own father’s flure. Och, by this and by 
that! there’s not a word of a lie in it, 
and the man that did it was Tom Mal- 
loy. May be yees wouldn’t mind him, 
for he was an ould man and laid under 


the green sod, whin I was but a bit of 


a thing, not far past seventeen, and 
that’s many a long year agone,—but 
this was the way of it. 

Ye see Tom Malloy was once young, 
and troth, by all accounts, there wasn’t 
a wilder divil in the whole kingdom. 
Thim was wild times to be sure, and it 
was rather a credit than the contrair, 
to be up to all kinds of diviltry ; and so 
‘Tom Malloy wouldn’t be behind the 
best, that is the worst, in all the pranks 
and divarsions that was setting forrard. 
If there was a fight at a fair, sure Tom 
was in the thick of it, laying about wid 
his thorn stick, and bating the world 
before him. If there was a race ora 
fox-hunt in the country, oh, who but 
Tom, to be sure, must ride the crack 
horse, or folly on wid the hounds. 
Och! he was the nate rider and the 
powerful ; there wasn’t the horse in all 
freland, and after that av coorse ye 
may say in all the world, that he'd be 
afeared to back. It was always a great 
strife among the gentry, which of ‘em 
should get Tom to ride for ‘em, for he 
was sure to win the race. And thin 
he had such a pleasant turn, and could 
sing all sorts of songs, jist to suit the 
*casion, wid a voice that was clear asa 
black-bird’s, and he was so full of his 
jokes and his puns, that he was always 
a great favorite wid the wild young 
jantlemen, who used to come all the 
way from Dublin and other furren parts 
in the sporting saison. More was the 
pity for Tom, for he grew mighty con- 
eaited, and larned all their bad ways to 
the back of his own; not contint wid 
the drinking and fightin’ which kem to 
him naturally along wid his mother’s 
milk, he took to bettin’ and cursin’ and 
spakin’ free and disrespectful of the 
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clargy ; and left off mindin’ his duties 
intirely, and may be wouldn’t hear mass 
from year’s ind to year’s ind,—and in- 
deed he couldn't be worse if he’d been 
a lord or a marquis itself. 

Well, things wint on in this way for 
one while, and no harm kem to Tom 
Malloy. He was the gayest bachelor 
going, and for all his bad carackter 
nivir wanted a partner at a dance. It 
wasn’t one, but twenty girls would have 
given their eyes for him; but he only 
divarted himself wid their schamings, 
purtending to be dying in love wid one 
or the other of ’em, and not a word did 
he spake from his heart all the while, 
Well! well! there’s many like Tom 
Malloy, and may be ‘twould be for 
their health to take warnin’ by what 
happened him. His turn ker at last, 
and, contrairy-like, what must he do 
but fall in love in raal arnest wid the 
only girl in the country that wouldn’t 
look at him! Mary Delany was the 
purtiest as well as the best girl in thim 
parts, as indeed she had the good right 
to be, seeing the priest was her mother’s 
own brother. All her people were da- 
cent, and well to do, and her father, 
old Murtough Delany, was a snug man, 
and had laid up something in bank asa 
portion for Mary when she’d marry ;— 
she was all the child he had, and his 
heart was full of her only. It wasn't 
a likely thing that Murtough Delany 
would be consinting to the suit of sich 
a ne’er-do-well as ‘Tom Malloy ; and it 
only shewed how set up he was in his 
own concait to dhrame of the thing for 
a moment. 

But dhrame of it he did, sleepin’ 
and wakin’; and it wasn’t lony before 
he tould the same to Mary herself. 
Well, if he thought “twas only askin’ 
and havin’, Mary showed him the differ, 
and altho’ the color kem an wint in her 
face, and she spoke very mild and 
gentle, her words were not plasin’ to 
Tom Malloy, for she tould him nivir to 
think of her more, or mintion his love 
agin, for that frinds was all they could 
ever be to each other. Well, to be 
sure, T'om was in a terrible takin’, and 
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if it had been his life he was pladin’ 
for he couldn’t have said or done more. 
The words kem warm from his heart 
that time ; and he looked so tindherly at 
her wid his handsome black eyes, and 
the tones of his voice were so soft and 
beguiling, that altogether it might have 
melted a harder heart nor Mary De- 


lany’s. May be she felt it too,—but if 


she did she nivir let on to Tom, but 
said the same as before, only that her 
yoice trimbled a little, and her cheek 
grew white as a snow-drop—and whin 
‘Tom would know the raison why, she 


tould him truly that *twas all along of 


his bad carackter; and how it would 
break her father’s heart if she should 
think to marry the likes of him; and 
that her uncle the priest had warned 
her agin him time out of mind, and 
wouldn't be by no means plased at her 
keepin’ his company that long even ; 
and wid these words she bid him good 
night, and turned away very short, so 
that he couldn’t see the large tears that 
were standin’ in her eyes. 

The black despair was wid Tom 
Malloy thin,—he was struck to the 
heart, and stud looking afther Mary 
till she turned the corner, widout as 
much as raising his little finger, and 
whin he had got the last look of her, 
he started like a man out of a drhame, 
and walked away like mad, nivir mind- 
ing the road at all, but goin’ thro’ fields 
and bogs—and down by the ditch—any 
way, jist as it come. And so he got 
at last to the public,—troth, it eame so 
pat'ral to him, that he could have gone 
there in his sleep,—and what does he 
do but walks into the place and calls 
for the raal stuff, nothing less than the 
potsheen itself would sarve his turn, 
Och! but the sound of his voice gave 
Mrs. Murphy a fright; and whin she 
handed him the drink he glared upon 
her like a tiger, and clutched, not the 
glass, plase ye’ but the whole canteen ; 
and faix, but he nivir tuk it from his 
lips till he had swally’d the last dhrop. 

Well, he set it down wid a thunderin’ 
thump, and says he, * Biddy Murphy! 
if harm come to me this night, it’s 
Mary Delany that’s done it ;” and wid 
that out of the house wid him, as if the 
whole world was at his heels, and 
wouldn't stop for all that could be said, 
—and it Hallowe’en too, of all nights 
in the year. Sure they bawled afther 
him as loud as they could bawl, and 
tould him he was sartin to be deludhed 





wid the fairies, if nothing worse should 
come of it. Och, they might have saved 
their breath, for he was past mincing 
sinse, if an angel had spoke it. He 
just turned about wid an awful look, 
and says he : 

“'There’s a worse divil in my own 
heart than I’ll meet the night.” 

And thin he was off again before any 
one could stop him; and the way he 
wint was straight out of the town off to 
the moor, where the ould stones lay— 
a place where the haythins used to 
worship in the ancient ould times, be- 
fore St. Pathrick (blessed be his name !) 
druv thim out of it. ‘Troth at any time 
of the year it was bad to be there afther 
nightfall—but a Hallowe’en night! the 
boldest and the best might be afeared 
to vinture, and no shameto him. It 
would have taken all father Maguire’s 
Latin, and the bishop’s to the back of 
that, to have made a clear way thro’ 
the spirits of all sorts that kem there 
as thick as blackberries. It was a kind 
of randyvoos, that’s to say, an assim- 
bling place, where they met to exult 
over their misdoings, the black-hearted 
thieves! and conthrive new mischiefs 
and bedivilments for the destruction of 
sowls and bodies. And into the middle 
of thim walked ‘Tom Malloy wid all 
his ignorance and his sins, and not even 
a good thought as a purtection. The 
moon was at the full, but she wouldn’t 
be shining down bright and clear on 
sich a company ; so she only glimmer- 
ed out a pale beam or two now and 
thin, through the heavy black clouds, 
frightened like to see what they were 
doin’, and av coorse there wasn’t much 
light to go by—but Tom Malloy could 
see filling the air all about him, horrid 
ould witches and ghosts widout any 
flesh on their bones, pointin’ their long 
fingers at him, and grinnin’ wid all 
their might, by way of showin’ how 
glad they wor to see him, and there on 
the very top of the heap of stones stud 
the awfullest spirit he ever seed or 
heared of! May be it wasn’t Satan him- 
self, but “twas his own twin brother. 
‘Tom shuk as if he’d the aguy, and his 
hair stud out straight from his head, 
and he struv hard to remimber a prayer ; 
but the divil had power over him thin, 
and not the laste holy word would come 
into his mind,—nothing but oaths and 
curses, sich as suited the place he was 
in,—so out he rapped wid the biggest 
he knew, and indeed there wasn't many 
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could bate him at that ; and whinivir the 
spirits, and witches, and divils heared 
him a swearin’ at ‘em, they fell to 
laughin’ and roarin’ wid fun, and shout- 
ed out his name, “Tom Malloy for 
ivir !” and “ you'll be one of us, Tom!” 
just as if ‘twas a mimber they wor 
makin’ him. And some peeped into his 
face wid great eyes that burned like 
coals, and some pinched him all over 
wid their red hot fingers, and more 
whispered in his ears their wicked in- 
vintions till he felt their fiery breath 
scorchin’ him up. But nothing come 
up to the rejoicins of the spirit on the 
top of the stones; he kicked out his 
long legs, that wor crooked, for all the 
world like raping hooks, wid great 
claws at the ind of ‘em, and held the 
two sides of him, jist as if he’d be 
afeared of breakin’ in two; and as 
soon as he got breath to spake : 

“ Arrah, Tom, darlint,” says he, 
“ you're the boy I’m looking for,—and 
only say some more of thim purty 
words, if ye dare, and I'll be wid ye for 
ivir, dear.” 

Well, Tom’s blood was up at that, 
to be sure, and so he shuk his fist at 
the spirit, and says he, *‘ Do ye dare 
me, you ould villain! here’s for you, 
thin !"—and out they come, as fast as 
he could spake—och, but I wouldn’t for 
more nor | could mintion, tell you the 
laste of ’em 

Well, thin there was a greater noise 
than ivir; and the spirit on the top of 
the stones laughed out so loud that the 
heap trimbled undher him, and many 
of the great stones that had stud there 
since the flood, rattled down as if there 
was an arthquake. 

“I'm wid you now, Tom Malloy,” 
says the spirit, wid the how! of a wolf, 
and one jump brought him upon Tom’s 
shoulders, where he set like a mountain 
of lead, clutching him round the neck, 
till he was like to choke him. Thin 
all the rest of the gang jined hands 
and danced round ‘em by the light of 
blue fires that started up out of the 
ground, and the dridful laughter begun 
agin. It wasn’t anything like Christian 
fun or jollity ; the most piercin’ ery of 
grief was a joyful sound in comparison ! 
And Tom jined in, overcome wid mad- 
ness and terror, and roared and scream- 
ed till all power left him, and he sunk 
down on the ground and never knew no 
more that night. 

Whin he come to his sinses next 


morning, he was all alone on the bare 
moor, and the great heap of stoneg 
standing by the side of him, jist as if 
nothing at all had happened—and Tom 
thought in his own mind, "twas bad 
dhrames he’d been havin’; but he hadn’t 
that comfort long, for whin he stud on 
his feet, and thought to go home, a 
trinblin’ tuk him, and he felt a dead 
weight on his shoulders, and he knew 
the spirit was wid him jist as it had 
said. He walked off as fast as he could 
wid such a load, but his heart a most 
died widin him, for all the while the 
spirit did be whisperin’ in his ear all 
sorts of aggravatin’ things; and betimes 
it would bring round its ugly face, right 
forenenst his own, wid a look of triumph 
that made ‘Tom amost ragin’ mad. 

From that out the spirit nivir left 
him. Night an’ day it was by him in 
some shape or other, temptin’, tasin’ and 
mockin’ of him, till he was most worn 
out wid the misery. Betimes *twould 
be a black dog stickin’ close to his skirts, 
and fearin’ him wid its horrid snarls; 
and when he’d get beside himself like, 
and go to strike him down wid his stick, 
the divil a bit would it stir for all he 
could do, and down would go the stick 
right thro’ it, and there’d be the black 
dog to the good, shewin’ its great teeth 
and laughin’ ready to burst, as if "twas 
the best joke in life. Thin it would be 
struttin’ before him in the likeness of 
a big ould turkey-cock, makin’ Tom 
bile over most wid the concaited ways 
it tuk on itself. And so that was the 
way it wint on, takin’ the form of some 
ugly bird or baste, and more oftener 
wearin’ its own hateful looks, which 
was hardest of all to bear, so that Tom 
hadn’t no pace in life, but guv himself 
up intirely. 

Och, but it was a pity of him ! he that 
was the most light- hearted, free-spoken 
boy in the country, and so handsome 
and brisk, to be brought to such a pass! 
Every body was sorry for Tom Malloy, 
for wid all his faults he had got a hoult 
of people’s hearts. Ye see there was 
nivir no maneness about Tom, and he’d 
go thro’ fire and water to sarve a frind, 
so the whole country tuk part wid him, 
and put the whole blame of his trouble 
on Mary Delany. Poor crathur, she 
didn’t need that to add to her distresh ; 
for she was soft-hearted enough by na- 
tur, and whin she see the way Tom 
Malloy was in, it amost fretted the life 
out of her. 
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And so days and weeks and months 
ed on, and Tom Malloy got thin- 
ner and thinner, and his face hadn’t 
the laste bit of color, and his eyes that 
wor once so bright sunk deep in his 
head, widout any light in ’em. Most 
ople thought he wasn’t far from his 
ind ; and the talk ran thro’ the country, 
that if he should die that way, it wasn’t 
his body only, but his precious sowl 
that the spirit would fly away wid. 
Mary Delany heared this said, for 
there’s always plinty of folks to tell 
eruel things widout mindin’ one’s feel- 
ings at all; and it hurt her more nor 
all the rest. She couldn't sleep nor 
take the laste rest for thinkin’ of the 
strait the poor boy was in, all bekase 
of his love for her ; and her grief wore 
her down the more, that she had to 
keep it all to herself; and so from 
thinkin’ so tindherly of him, and accus- 
ing herself as the cause of his misfortin, 
she came to Jove him wid all her heart. 
Well, she was sittin’ one morning all 
by herself, very sad like, just doin’ no- 
thing at all, and the big drops rowling 
down her cheeks like rain, whin the 
door opened and in come ould Molly 
Malone, the wise woman, and she tuk 
a good look at Mary as if she'd see 
right into her mind, and says she : 
“It’s thinkin’ of Tom Malloy, you're 
now, Mary Delany ; and whin its amost 
too late, its the best blood of your heart 
you'd give to make him asy agin.” 
Mary guv a start at hearin’ her very 
thoughts spoken, but she knew it was 
no use to try and hide the truth from 
the wise woman, so she owned it all to 
her, and axed, could she give her any 
charm that would free Tom Malloy 
from the spirit. It wasn’t asy to refuse 
Mary anything when the tears stud in 
her blue eyes; and so ould Molly up 
and tould her that there was just the 
one chance for Tom Malloy, and that 
was to kill the spirit wid one stroke of 
a black-handled knife—only one, mind 
ye—druv right into the middle of its 
sinful heart, and left stickin’ there, be 
sure, or the spirit would come back to 
life, stronger nor ivir. And she tould 
her beside, that *twould be in some holy 
place that Tom would have to go, 
where he'd have power to fix the spirit 
right down forenenst him, and thin if 
he didn’t put a strong heart and a steady 
hand till it, *twould be no use in life to 
attempt it, for if he missed, he'd be in 
a worser condition nor he was before. 
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So that was all ould Molly would say, 
but there was nivir nobody so glad as 
Mary ; she blessed her agin and agin, 
and pet her own bran new meriny shawl 
on her shoulders, besides making her 
a compliment of tay, enough to keep 
the ould crathur for months; and as 
soon as ivir the wise woman had turned 
her back, Mary was off to look for a 
black-handled knife. It was long or 
she found one exact to her mind; but 
she got it at last, and thin she nivir 
rested till she come to the place where 
Tom Malloy was all alone wid his 
sorrow. 

He was sittin’ under an ould thorn 
tree, that grew by itself on the common, 
a good piece from the town, wid his 
eyes cast on the ground, and no sign of 
life in him, except just now and thin, 
whin he’d give a sigh from the very 
bottom of his heart, which tould more 
nor words could, of the throuble he was 
in ; and he nivir seen Mary till she had 
come close up to him, and wished him 
a “kind good evening.” At the sound 
of her sweet voice, he riz up his eyes 
to her face, and his own flushed up wid 
surprise and joy, whin he seen the look 
of pity and tinderness she cast upon 
him, but he didn’t spake nothing, only 
looked mournfully at her to see what 
she would say. So thin she tould him 
all that the wise woman said, and she 
handed him the black-handled knife, 
and begged him for the love of his body 
and sowl to try to kill the spirit. But 
he shuk his head, and says ke : 

“ Mary, it’s no use, "twill be well for 
me whin my body is quiet and still ; and 
for my sow! I’ve no power to strive in 
any good now, Mary.” 

And thin he grew white as the wall 
agin, and his eyes opened wide, wid a 
sort of fright, for ye see the spirit was 
at him grinnin’ and pointin’, and striv- 
ing to come between him and Mary. 
Tom Malloy seed it, but Mary didn’t ; 
she only see the way Tom Malloy was 
in, and she wouldn't be put back from 
what her heart was bent upon; so she 
sat down beside him, and tuk his hand 
in hers, and, says she : 

“Tom Malloy, if you can’t strive for 
your own sake, won’t you for mine— 
my heart will break if you don’t get 
quit of that bad spirit.” 

And the tears come to her eyes and 
she couldn’t say no more for a minit, 
only just looked up in his face beseech- 
ing-like. Well, Tom felt new life 
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come into him at her words, and the 
spirit disappeared whiles ivir he looked 
on Mary ; for ye see her innocence and 
goodness druv it off the ground for the 
time—it was next to having the priest 
himself to the fore—and so Tom tould 
her, and, says he : 

“Only give me hope, Mary, that if 
ivir I get quit of the spirit, you’)! look 
on me as you do now, and spake to me 
as you do now, and I'll dare anything 
to ce you.” 

ary dida’t say nothing to that, for 
she wouldn't make him down-hearted 
by denyin’ him the hope; so she only 
smiled very kind and gentle, and her 
smile soothed him more nor all she had 
said, and he tuk the black-handled knife 
and tould her he was ready that minit 
to do whatever she’d bid him, if ‘twas 
to kill twinty spirits, let alone one. So 
thin Mary counselled him to go that 
very night to the ould Abbey, where 
the monks used to be long ago, for av 
coorse that would be holy ground ; and 
she bid him get as nigh as he could to 
the stone crass, that was standin’ there 
may be a thousand years or more, and 
to keep a strong heart agin the spirit, 
and nivir to heed its timptins or tor- 
mentins ; and so she parted Tom Mal- 
loy, wishing him all manner of luck, 
and her heart’s blessin’ on his en- 
deevior. 

Well, the minit she left the place, 
back comes the spirit upon Tom wid 
more spite nor ivir, and he thought it 
would go near to kill him wid its rag- 
ins ; thin it amost broke his heart wid 
its sneers and its scoffins, strivin’ to 
set him agin Mary, and hissin’ in his 
ear just like a snake, that “twas makin’ 
game of him she was, and putting all 
manner of doubts and misgivins into his 
mind; but he nivir answered a word, 
only struv to keep to the thoughts of 
Mary’s sweet face and kind words until 
nightfall, and thin he wint off just as 
she had tould him to the ould Abbey. 
Och, thin, all that the spirit had ivir 
done agin Tom afore, was light com- 
pared wid the scourgins it guv him all 
the way there ; but he kep up his cou- 
rage by thinking of Mary, and he felt 
himself get stronger and stronger the 
more he resisted the spirit. So at last 
he kem to the Abbey, and walked right 
into it, nivir mind all that the spirit did 
to hinderhim. And he kem up as close 
as ivir he could to the ould stone crass ; 
the light of the moon kem thro’ where 


the roof used to be—for it was all fallin’ 
to decay—and showed him the spot, 
just as plain as day-light itself; 
whinivir he got there, he bid the spirit, 
with a strong voice, get down forenenst 
him. And sure enough, down wint the 
ugly thing right afore his face, lookin’ 
up at him wid a look might have fright- 
ened a saint, not to mintion a poor sin- 
ful man. ‘Troth, ’twould be past all in- 
vintion to describe the horrid sights the 
spirit put upon Tom, to distract his 
mind and divart the stroke from the 
right spot ; but ‘Tom nivir tuk his eyes 
off him for a minit, and he lifted up the 
knife wid all his strength, and druv it 
right down into the middle of the black 
heart of the spirit, that was dartin’ out 
flames and serpents and stings. 

“ Strike me agin, Tom Malloy !” said 
the spirit wid a screech might have riz 
the dead. 

“Faith, ould divil, you don’t come 
over me that way!” said Tom, for if he 
had struck him agin, ye know, the spirit 
would have had power to come back to 
life, and be a hauntin’ of ‘Tom for ivir. 

“Och! bad manners to you, Tom 
Malloy, you've did for me now!” 
screeched out the spirit agin ; and wid 
that there riz up a storm beyant any- 
thing Tom had ivir seen before—sure 
he dreaded that the ould Abbey would 
fall down wid the shakin’ it got ;—and 
thin such horrid sereechin’ and groanin’ 
begun, that Tom just stopped up his 
ears and shut his eyes tight, to wait till 
it would be over. Thin it wasn’t long 
he had to wait—may be not more nora 
minit had gone, whin he felt the soft 
wind of summer passin’ acrass him, 
coolin’ his burnin’ head; and whin he 
opened his eyes, there was the bright 
moon shining down on him, lightin’ up 
the ould ruins, wid the ivy ecreepin’ 
about *em, and makin’ ’em look a dale 
purtier than the big new church down 
in the town, nate as it is. 

Well, Tom Malloy was happy as a 
king. He was quit of the spirit, and he 
felt more light-hearted nor a bird, and 
so before he wint out of the Abbey, he 
looked all round to see was there any 
sign of the spirit in it; but nothin’ at 
all could he see, only just one drop of 
black blood on the spot where the thing 
had stud. So Tom wint out of the 
Abbey wid a grateful heart—and whin 
he passed the door, what should he see 
just a step or two beyant, but a figure 
kneelin’ wid her hands clasped; and 
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the moonbeams that wor shinin’ full on 
her beautiful face, showed him “twas 
none other than Mary Delany herself, 
and whinivir she seen Tom comin’ out, 
she riz up to meet him, but her heart 
was too full to spake. Well, may be 
he didn’t step forrard in no time to 
comfort her wid the good news, and a 
pleasant walk they had home together 
by the light of the bright moon. And 
more nor that kem of it, for tho’ Mary 
wouldn’t promise to be his wife thin— 
for she wasn’t the girl to give her father 
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a heart-scald by doin’ what wouldn't 
be plasin’ to him—such a change 
come over Tom, and he grew to be 
such a dacent, sober boy, that there 
wasn’t the laste fault to find wid him; 
and not many months afther that time, 
ould Murtough Delany giv’ his consint 
and his blissin’, and ‘Tom Malloy mar- 
ried Mary. And sure it aint many a 
one’s luck to be happier nor he was all 
his life afther, for if it was a bad spirit 
he had killed afore, it was a good angel 
he had won to be his wife. 





THE NEW WIFE AND THE OLD. 


BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


[Hampton, N. H., is one of the oldest settlements in New England. 


It has perhaps more than ite 


share of marvellous anecdote, in which the celebrated Gen. M.—a Yankee Faust—is a celebrated 
character. The legend versified below was related to me when a child, by a venerable family visi- 


tant.) 


Hampton's woods are still to-night, 
As yon spire which breaks the light 


Of the half-faced moon. 


No breeze 


Bears the murmur of the seas 
From the long white beach, or waves 
Elm leaves o’er the village graves, 


From the brief dream of a bride, 
She hath wakened at his side, 
With half-uttered shriek and start— 
Feels she not his beating heart ? 
And the pressure of his arm, 

And his breathing near and warm? 


Lightly from the bridal bed 
Springs that fair dishevelled head ; 
And, a feeling new, intense, 

Half of shame, half innocence, 
Maiden fear and wonder, speaks 
Through her parted lip and cheeks. 


From the oaken mantle glowing 
Faintest light the lamp is throwing, 
On the mirror’s antique mould, 
High-backed chair, and wainscot old, 
And, through faded curtains stealing, 
His dark sleeping face revealing. 


Listless lies the strong man there, 
Silver-streaked his careless hair ; 
Lips of love have left no trace 
On that hard and haughty face. 
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And that forehead’s knitted thought 
Love’s soft hand hath not unwrought. 


“Yet,” she sighs, “ he loves me well, 
More than these calm lips will tell ; 
Stooping to my lowly state, 

He hath made me rich and great, 
And I bless him though he be 

Hard and stern to all save me !” 


While she speaketh falls the light 
O’er her fingers small and white ; 
Gold and gem, and costly ring 

Back the timid lustre fling— 
Love’s selectest gifts and rare 

His proud hand hath fastened there. 


Gratefully she marks the glow 
From those tapering lines of snow ; 
Fondly o’er the sleeper bending 

His black hair with golden blending, 
In her soft and light caress, 

Cheek and lip together press. 


Ha !—that start of horror !—Why 
That wild stare and wilder cry, 

Full of terror, full of pain? 

Is there madness in her brain ? 
Hark! that gasping hoarse and low: 
“* Spare me—spare me—let me go!” 


God have mercy !—Icy cold 
Spectral hands her own enfold, 
Drawing silently from them 

Love’s fair gifts of gold and gem, 

“ Waken! save me! ”—=still as death 
At her side he slumbereth. 


Ring and bracelet all are gone, 

And that ice-cold hand withdrawn ; 

But she hears a murmur low, 

Full of sweetness, full of wo, 

Half a sigh and half a moan: 

“ Fear not! Give the dead her own!” 


Ah !—the dead wife’s voice she knows ! 
That cold hand whose pressure froze, 
Once in warmest life had borne 

Gem and band her own hath worn. 

“ Wake thee! Wake thee!” Lo, his eyes 
Open with a dull surprise. 


In his arms the strong man folds her, 
Closer to his breast he holds her ; 
Trembling limbs his own are meeting, 
And he feels her heart’s quick beating; 
“ Nay, my dearest, why this fear?” 

‘* Hush !” she saith, ‘* the dead is here 
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“ Nay, a dream—an idle dream.” 

But before the lamp’s pale gleam 
Tremblingly her hand she raises,— 
There no more the diamond blazes, 
Clasp of pearl or ring of gold,— 

* Ah!” she sighs, “ her hand was cold!” 


Broken words of cheer he saith, 

But his dark lip quivereth, 

And as o’er the Past he thinketh, 

From his young wife’s arms he shrinketh ; 
Can those soft arms round him lie, 
Underneath his dead wife’s eye ? 


She her fair young head can rest 
Soothed and child-like on his breast, 
And in trustful innocence 

Draw new strength and courage thence ; 
He, the proud man, feels within 

But the cowardice of Sin! 


She can murmur in her thought 
Simple prayers her mother taught, 
And His blessed angels call, 
Whose great love is over all ; 

He, alone, in prayerless pride, 
Meets the dark Past at his side! 


She, who living shrank with dread, 
From his look or word or tread, 
Unto whom her early grave 

Was as freedom to the slave, 
Moves him at this midnight hour, 
With the dead’s unconscious power ! 


Ah, the dead, the unforgot! 

From their solemn homes of thought, 
Where the cypress shadows blend 
Darkly over foe and friend, 

Or in love or sad rebuke, 

Back upon the living look. 


And the tenderest ones and weakest, 

Who their wrongs have borne the meekest, 
Lifting from those dark still places, 

Sweet and sad remembered faces, 

O’er the guilty hearts behind 

An unwitting triumph find. 
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Tuere is no country on the European 
continent, where atraveller is admitted 
to the intimacy and knowledge of do- 
mestic life, so much as in Germany. 
The general kindliness of the people, 
the absence of pretension, the Teutonic 
warmth of hospitality, open hearts as 
well as houses to strangers; and un- 
conscious of necessity for disguise, and 
undoubting reciprocal interest in their 
private affairs, the minor circumstances 
of the ménage, as well as the more im- 
portant, the expectations, the prospects 
the wishes, of themselves and those 
dearest to them, are frankly and freely 
exhibited and detailed to any respecta- 
bly introduced traveller who may have 
gained their regard. And very disa- 
greeable indeed must that traveller be, 
with quintuple portion of either English 
reserve and hauteur, or other persons’ 
(I say not whose) presumption and im- 
pudence, who cannot obtain, even on 
transient acquaintance, a place in the 
honest German’s liking, as well as a 
seat among the happy family at his ta- 
ble. 

Having arrived late one autumnal 
evening in Strasburg, which, though a 
frontier town, distinctly preserves its 
German characteristics in its German 
population, I had occasion next day 
to call on the Bankers, Heiligthal and 
Brothers ; 
the city in one of the rooms of the ho- 
tel where I slept, I set off about ten 
o'clock, choosing my way by the fa- 
mous Cathedral ; whence, while I paused 
for a moment to admire the aor 
grandeur of its proportions, issued < 
gay wedding party, soon distribute d 
into some splendid carriages in waiting, 
which swept rapidly away, allowing me 
scarce a glimpse of a very beautiful 
woman whom I conjectured to be the 
bride. 

I was about an hour finding the house 
of Messrs. Heiligthal, and on entering 
the close, dim rooms of the counting 
house, was accosted by a civil youthful 
looking clerk, sitting alone and unoccu- 
pied by a window to the street, with a 
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THE WEDDING PARTY. 


polite inquiry as to my wishes. He re- 
plied to my question by saying “the 
Messrs. Heiligthal are not in, sir,” 
“Could you inform me where, or how 
soon I can see them?” said I. “ My busi- 
ness is very pressing, I should like to 
leave Strasburg to-mght.” ‘The gen- 
tlemen have gone to the Cathedral this 
morning, sir. Mademoiselle Heilig. 
that is to be married there to the great 
Rosenfeld of Milan,” returned the clerk, 
with a slight air of reflected conse- 
quence. 

“Indeed,” said I, “I think I saw the 
wedding party ;—probably Messrs. Hei- 
ligthal will not be here to-day.” 

“They will, sir, I believe, but the fam- 
ily live in the country two or three miles 
from town, and perhaps—” 

The “ perhaps ” of the clerk was ar- 
rested by the sound of doors opening, 
and feet, stout heavy steps, tramping 
cheerily up the staircase, loud joyous 
laughs, and voices, whose full honest 
tones spoke well-earned, well-deserved 
happiness, and the, portly brother 
bankers and two principal and favorite 
clerks entered the apartment in which 
I was standing. Without waiting for 
more than my name, all and each warmly 
shook my hand, inquired in what man- 
ner they could serve me, and after look- 
ing at the letters of credit I presented, 
the elder Heiligthal asked if had en- 
gaged lodgings for any length of time, 
strongly dissuaded me from my inten- 
tions of so suddenly departing, and 
finally insisted I should ace ompany 
himself and brothers to his villa to din- 
ner, to remain all night at least, if not 
fora few days. The heartiness and 

warm since ney of their manners attract- 
ed me exceedingly ; it was almost im- 
possible to refuse ; besides a lurking 
desire to see more of the fair bride de- 
termined me ; and promising to be ready 
when their carriage should call at my 
hotel, I left the hospitable strangers, 
delighted with so favorable a com- 
mencement of German acquaintance. 

The villa was substantially elegant, 
the glimpses of river views exquisite, 
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the grounds tastefully laid out in the En- 
glish style of landseape-gardening. he 
interior of the mansion was worthy of 
the natural beauties surrounding it; In 
all its details evincing a sober splendor, 
a subdued luxury, from which you infer- 
red wealth won and worn, not for osten- 
tation, but for the simple and natural 
enjoyment of the possessor and his 
friends. But with the inanimate exter- 
nals I have not much to do, though as- 
sociated in my mindas itis with another, 
it was a home never to be forgotten. 

In a large saloon opening on a ter- 
race we found the bridal party assem- 
bled. The mother, Madame Heiligthal, 
a large comely woman whose fresh and 
smiling countenance declared a heart 
overflowing with love and benevolence, 
received me with even affectionate fa- 
niliarity. ‘Two young cousins, looking 
so fair and rosy, and innocently happy, 
asif ignorant that evil or sorrow might 
ever shadow their lives, were also es- 
pecially prepared to welcome the trav- 
eller. Several ladies and gentlemen 
young and old, but all expressing the 
general felicity, were also called on by 
my host to bestow their civilities upon 
me,and make me feel in fatherland. But 
passing over these lesser matters, the 
bridegroom, “ the great Rosenfeld,” as 
the young clerk styled him, an eminent 
Italian banker of German parentage, 
deserves more particular notice. He 
was tall, slender, pale, with large deep- 
set intelligent eyes of sparkling greyish 
hue, which constantly and singularly 
changed and varied from the grey to a 
deep glowing hazel. His features were 
coarse, but indicative of sense and ta- 
lent; he was slightly bald, and no at- 
tempt at coaxing his thinly scattering 
curls was tried to conceal the depreda- 
tion made by time or deep thought on 
the honors of his high pale brow. 

Beside him sat the beautiful girl who 
had that morning vowed to him her 
young unblemished faith, and sealed it 
with her virgin hand. 

Her form was full, and gave promise 
of a magnificent maturity—her com- 
plexion of a rich, roseate fairness, as if 
a latent blush were floating beneath the 
lilies of her neck and bosom ; her hair 
falling in luxuriant ringlets, partially 
covered by the long bridal veil, was of 
a pure golden brown, like wreaths of 
dark mist tinged by sunbeams; her 
blue eyes, beautiful, not so much from 
color, as form and expression—the long, 
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languishing eye of German beauty, 
with a full under-eyelid, deeply fringed 
by dark, silken lashes,—this is rare, 
even inthe most beautiful women. Her 
nose was small and Grecian; her lips 
full and scarlet, her teeth small and 
brilliantly clear; and a soft, deep glow 
reposed on her fair cheek, which she 
presented to my salutation at her fa- 
ther’s bidding, with an air of ineffable 
modesty, sweetness, and grace. 

Dinner was announced soon after our 
arrival ; and, seated between two mer- 
ry young things at table, while attend- 
ing to their gayety, I had not much op- 
portunity of observing the principal 
personages of the fé/e. But when we 
all returned to the saloon of the terrace, 
at intervals, as I could escape from the 
successive attentions of this kind family, 
I tried to make out how a couple so 
dissimilar in general appearance had 
united in one destiny which could only 
be separated by the grave. ‘There was 
no solution of the mystery: it was one 
of the inexplicable linking of sympathies 
not discoverable to the casual observer. 

Monsieur Rosenfeld, calm, grave, 
seldom even smiling, was quietly cour- 
teous to all; he seemed pleased with, 
but did not partake in the hilarity of 
his new connexions, who each seemed 
to think he, or she, had as good a right 
to be father or mother to the bride, as 
Monsieur and Madame Heiligthal them- 
selves. Sometimes his eyes rested for 
an instant, with a glance of intense de- 
votion on his young bride, but they 
were quickly and coldly withdrawn, as 
if dreading the fervor of his feelings 
should be noticed by any one, however 
near or interested in their union. 

She was less restrained in manner 
and expression ; there was a dreamy 
happiness in her face, a trustfulness of 
love in her smile, a slow, bashful lan- 
guor in her movements ; yet she never, 
even once, that I could see or hear, 
looked or spoke during the evening to 
the beloved one beside her. It was 
enough for both, as it appeared, that 
they were conscious of inseparable 
union; that they breathed the same air, 
that they saw the same people, that 
they heard the same sounds ; one might 
suppose that their joy was too unutterably 
deep, too overwhelming, to allow com- 
munication, by looks or words with each 
other. 

“You see my daughter, Mr. H——,” 
said Mons. Heiligthal, seating himself 
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beside me, when for a moment one of 
the brothers had left me; “ you may 
imagine how inexpressibly dear she is 
to me—judging by her beauty alone, 
and the sweetness of disposition breath- 
ing from her lovely face. But when I 
tell you she is the last of six children, 
(three sons, two daughters have gone 
to the rest of peace, | trust,) ”—he re- 
verently bowed his head—** you may 
well be surprised that I have consented 
to part with this my best earthly trea- 
sure, my dearest and fairest, to one 
comparatively a stranger, to live in a 
distant land, and possibly never to be- 
hold her beautiful face again, when the 
few weeks appropriated to these festiv- 
ities are over.” 

Of course I agreed with his supposi- 
tion, and very plainly assured him of 
my surprise. 

“‘ She loved him, my dear sir, that is 
the secret of my acquiescence,” he 
continued ; “a singular love, you will 
say, for he is a cold, proud, reserved 
man, no carpet-wooer, no silken ser- 
vant of a lady's whim,—and not remark- 
able in personal appearance either.” 

“ Pardon me,” | interrupted, “ he is 
very remarkable, in my opinion, though 
not, as I presume you mean to say, for 
what strikes a woman's fancy.” 

“ There it is,” he answered, laughing, 
and clapping me on the shoulder ; “ no 
guessing, my dear friend, at what they 
fancy. Now the little perversity, had 
I proposed an elderly, bald-headed, sa- 
turnine, indifferent looking fellow to 
her, she would have turned up her 
dove eyes, and down her rose mouth, 
—and nothing since the days of Undine 
would have been so watery ; but here 
comes this grave, sober stranger, of 
whose wonderful operations in the com- 
mercial world we had heard with aston- 
ishment, on some affairs of importance 
to Vienna—business with the Court, sir. 
In passing through our city, | invite him, 
as I have you, to my house—he comes 
—he eats his dinner like any other 
banker—he talks with me in Madame 
and Mademoiselle Heiligthal’s presence, 
about the many, and to women, unin- 
teresting secrets of finance, displaying 
wonderful capacity, a luminous know- 
ledge of his métier, so far as it goes. 
Sometimes he pauses for an instant, 
and furtively glances at Mademoiselle 
Clotilde. "aust, my dear sir, whom it 
has always struck me, somehow, that 
he resembles, could not have had more 
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magical effect. Her mother found it out, 
On his return from Vienna he came 
to us again—he talked less of finance, 
but now, in sooth, little of anything— 
there was a free-masonry, sir, between 
them, though that is inapplicable to 
a woman. However, they found one 
another out. It was the night before 
he was to leave Strasburg forever, ag 
he said, laying an emphasis, mark ye, 
on the word forever. I called for a 
song. Clotilde had been dull, I desired 
her to give us a lively air, and (she has 
a voice like the Persian nightingale !) 
immediately she began one of those de- 
licious trills of a Swiss waltz. Rosen- 
feld forgot he was the grave, calculating, 
unimpassioned banker, with Austria, 
Sardinia, and what not to boot upon his 
shoulders ; he rose up hastily, not to 
waltz, I assure you, but to walk out on 
that very terrace ; and there he stood, 
with his hands pressed on his forehead, 
leaning against the balustrade. Ma- 
dame followed him at my suggestion, 
to ask if he were ill ; he raised his head 
—the frozen heart had thawed; large 
tears were in those keen, speculating, 
gray eyes; he expressed grief at leay- 
ing. How they came to the éclair- 
cissement I can hardly tell; but this 
you may believe, my dear sir, in affairs 
of such nature, even a simple German 
Frau, like Madame, is a match for the 
shrewdest financier that ever plodded 
through the labyrinths of monetary 
systems. Clotilde was called into 
council, and left there by the good mo- 
ther. Next day explanations and so 
forth were made tome. Be assured,I 
was not a little proud and gratified that 
I should call the great Rosenfeld son- 
in-law, at my child’s own desire, even 
with the anticipation of separating from 
her, as it must be, for a long time, and 
the chance of seeing her at very distant 
intervals. But come, alter this love- 
tale, let us have a bumper of Metter- 
nich’s rarest Johannisberger ; the flower 
of the vine has flavored it. Drink, Mr. 
H ;’ he proceeded, filling up @ 
large, crystal goblet of wine seldom to 
be tasted of such quality but in the 
halls of princes, “ drink to the health of 
those you love, and success to the great 
Financier of Beauty’s dominions!” 
And raising his voice he called, ‘ Mu- 
sic, music, my dear girls! In particular 
I should desire my favorite, ‘Die Ge- 
danken Sind Frey,’ to enliven the heart 
and eyes of my friend, Mr. H——. A 
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thing, sir, a blood-stirring mea- 
sure. I repeat the sentiment it ex- 
presses with all my heart—let the 
thoughts be free, as they are kind and 
honorable.” 

Without more solicitation, two or 
three laughing girls ran to a pianoforte 
which had been much in request during 
the evening; a light prelude was run 
over, and a word being whispered to 
the bride by Mons. Rosenfeld, she 


joined her young friends, and after the 
the first verse of Mons. Heiligthal’s 
song was sung by the youngest girl of 
the group, a rich gush of delicious mu- 
sic filled the air; the full-toned warb- 
ling of birds might resemble, but could 
not surpass it. I sank back in ecstatic 
astonishment, though no “ Fanatico,” 
and those were the first sounds I heard 
from the beautiful lips of the enchant- 
ing Madame Rosenfeld. 


THE OPERA BOX. 


In 1830, passing a few weeks in Mi- 
Jan, I was in the habit of going every 
evening to my friend La Marchesa T—’s 
private loggia in La Scala, whether she 
were there or not; and | must confess 
Jas often slumbered out the opera as 
listened to it; but somehow it was my 
customary lounge, and therefore incon- 
venient to dispense with, except on 
extraordinary occasions. ‘There was 
one peculiarly dark corner, (and all 
the boxes in that theatre, as in most 
continental ones, are in deep shadow,) 
softly cushioned, and closely draped, a 
yoluptuous resting-place to dream away 


an hour, enveloped in an atmosphere of 


music ; and chere, when I happened to 
be alone, I usually reclined, hearing as 
much as 1 desired, but seldom r raising 
myself even to glance at the nymphs of 
the Ballet. 

At the commencement of a very 
drowsy recitative, I had one evening 
fallen soundly asleep in this recess, the 
curtains almost completely covering 
me; and having been for some time in 
this delectable state of somnolence, I 
gradually awoke, hearing voices beside 
me in the box, and parti: ally discerning 
figures through the imperfectly closed 
drapery. The words fell at first un- 
heeded on my ear; the voices were 
strange, and the sensation of being re- 
called to outward perception was rather 
disagreeable than otherwise ; but by a 
movement of the dark cloaked figure 
immediately before me, I got a glimpse 
at his companion, and perceived a wo- 
man, from what I could discern in the 
dim light, splendidly attired, and in her 
superb beauty worthy of that splen- 
dor. 

Having no intention to become a 
listener, | took no pains to keep in one 
position ; but they were too much ab- 
sorbed in themselves to mind the rustle 


of satin, or the muffled noise of pressure 
on velvet cushions. A few words 
suddenly spoken by the lady convinced 
me it might be dangerous to myself, 
and mortifying to her, to show that she 
had an additional auditor. I lay still 
and tried to slumber again, but curiosi- 
ty, | will own, was more powerful, in 
spite of myself, in keeping me awake, 
than the sweet tones of the prima donna 
Giulia Grisi. 

“ For my whole life,” exclaimed the 
lady passionately, “I have lived but to 
love and be loved! My childhood, my 
youth, were embosomed in the most 
devoted fondness. I longed for some- 
thing more ; for an intense, indescriba- 
ble, undivided attachment to myself 
alone—for this I married, and what 
have I obtained?” She again repeat- 
ed, ‘“ What have I obtained?” sighing 
heavily. 

“Oh, surely you believe he loves 
you,” said the man. 

“ Loves me!” she startlingly repeat- 
ed—* Oh, in his own way he may have 
once loved me, but not now, and never 
half so well as a novel scheme of 
finance. But that 1 might excuse—the 
other I cannot !” 

“What other?” inquired the man. 

ay hy do you ask t” she vehemently 
replied, “after my discoveries of to- 
day, confirming the suspicion of months. 
He may not love, but will he dare to 
slight? Even you could not shut my 
eyes to-day—and do! not hear he is 
constantly in his leisure hours with 
her?” 

““Ah, madame,” returned her com- 
panion, “‘ you judge without seeing the 
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dessous des cartes. 
“It is fortunate,” she replied petu- 
lantly, “that 2 Stgnor Marito has so 
zealous an advocate in my Cavaliere ?” 
“ Do not reproach me,” he said sor- 
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rowfully, “ he has been my good angel. 
Oh, God, I am very, very ungrateful !” 

* As how, pray ?” demanded the lady 
saucily, “ in trying to make his peace 
with a jealous wife, and incurring her 
displeasure for your trouble ?” 

“In loving that lady more than in 
honor she should be loved,” he answer- 
ed, in a low subdued voice, sighing 
deeply. 

“Another of my dreams ending in 
the cold blank feeling of the awaken- 
ing!” she continued. “I did believe, 
Luigi, the pure, deep, and holy sympa- 
thy between us was unlike all others, 
a blending of affections without min- 
gling the earthy passions of our erring 
nature. In this belief I might have re- 
mained always, and have been compara- 
tively happy, could you have ceased 
analysing our mutual feelings ; but now 
there is no alternative between a com- 
mon love or a common misery.” 

“ Oh, Clotilde !” he exclaimed, “ did 
I not so reverence your husband !” 

“Cielo! Luigi,” she ejaculated, “ do 
not reiterate every moment that word, 
now so little pleasing tomy ear! Hear 
me. While I was uninitiated in his 
schemes, while I was before the curtain, 
I too revered him, I adored him as 
some unseen minister of riches, pour- 
ing out the superabundance on man- 
kind. I believed his extraordinary ta- 
lents were devoted solely to advance 
the independence, consequently the 
happiness of his species. Not that I 
was simple enough to suppose, in all 
this exercise of benevolence, no advan- 
tage would accrue to himself; but 
though never admitted to his confidence, 
never of his councils, I had shrewd no- 
tions stored up of my old uncle Otto’s 
teaching. Alas, poor man! when I 
yawned so wearily over his lessons on 
the mysteries of his favorite science, 
(for with him it was a science,) banking, 
I little dreamed how fatally to my peace 
it would be applied. But, as I say, I 
have gathered enough to comprehend 
the ultimate of Rosenfeld’s expedients. 
I see frauds which laws cannot reach ; 
fallacies which wisdom cannot disprove ; 
ambition mingled with sordid avarice ; 
and the burning thirst of the gambler 
stimulating the pursuit—on, on—un- 
tiring—unsatiated. Setting aside his 
too evident indifference to myself, I no 
longer respect him; he and his class, 
@ numerous one, are not nominally, 
but indeed virtually dishonest, raising 


wealth for nothing, to be disseminated 
by every wind, yet intangible, unfrue. 
tifying, ‘and utterly delusive—the phan- 
tasm of riches. Yes, Luigi, I scorn the 
Juxury that surrounds me, won from the 
necessities and sufferings of wretched 
creatures, pursuing but never seizin 
the unsubstantial good that flies before 
them. Luigi, if you would desire me 
to hate and despise the dearest friend 
I could have in the world, whisper he 
is an authorized gambler, that basest of 
all the grovelling gnomes of the mine, 
a keen, successful, distinguished finan- 
hin” 

She had spoken so rapidly, so vehe- 
mently, she was exhausted ; and though 
Luigi had made several attempts at in- 
terruption, he could only at this mo- 
ment’s pause urge, 

‘Oh cease, cease, madame! you are 
prejudiced—you misconceive altoge- 
ther. Exactly the reverse is the case 
with Rosenfeld.” 

“Folly!” she resumed, with con- 
temptuous displeasure. “ You see but 
the surface, I have penetrated further.” 

“You can never persuade me that 
Rosenfeld is not the wisest and most 
noble being breathing,” said Luigi, 
firmly. 

“] shall take no pains to do so,” 
coldly answered the lady ; “ but if your 
high admiration of his character has 
originated a similar sentiment for me, 
you must permit me to decline the 
honor henceforth and for ever.” 

“ Oh, Clotilde !” returned the young 
man mournfully, “‘ you should pity, and 
not taunt me. Rosenfeld has been my 
sole friend and benefactor from my 
orphan childhood until now.” 

** And most likely,” interrupted the 
lady, “so will remain until your de- 
clining age, if indeed he do not outstrip 
you in the race of time. However, 
let me not disturb the current of your 
friendship. I was deceived in my 
opinion, that is all.” 

“* How deceived t” eagerly question- 
ed Luigi, “‘ how have I deceived you, 
Clotilde? Heaven knows how deepl 
and truly I respect Mons. Rose meld, 
but oh, how much more deeply, fervent- 
ly, madly—oh, ruinously madly !—do I 
worship one who, belonging to him, 
never should have awakened such ter- 
rible conflicts in my heart! Oh, Clo- 
tilde, do not look so contemptuously! 
You are blind to your own happiness, 
to your own peace. Crush me, blight 
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me, drive me from your presence for 
ever! Oh, wisest and best for both! 
Man never loved more devotedly, more 
nobly than Rosenfeld; never more 
fatally, more desperately than myself. 
Honor and all pure joys are with the 
one—shame and misery with the other. 
Oh, Clotilde! you are unconscious of 
the pre cipic e before you. 1 see it, I 
shudder at it; but with you I rush into 
the terrible abyss beyond, regardless of 
the present, and despairing of the future. 
Is this a love to satisfy you, Clotilde? 
is this total prostration of all pride, 
honor, hope, in time, now and to come— 
this entire abandonment—suflicient to 
prove to you the unequalle od energy of 
my passion !——Silent, Clotilde ?” 

“No,” she slowly and bitterly re- 
plied, “not silent; but did you feel for 
me as I require, you would see no sacri- 
fice, no prostration, no abandonment in 
all this frensied devotion. This per- 
yvading love would of itself exclade all 
thoughts of common friendships, regrets 
for the past, fears for the future; it 
would be self-sufficing; and absorb- 
ing these numerous sources of imagi- 
nary obligation, impossible duties, and 
fantastic gratitude, would exult in the 
fulness of its giant will, till in one en- 
grossing object all meaner, weaker im- 
pulses were forgotten.” 

There was a strange mixture of con- 
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centrated passion, national phlegm, and 
wild mysticism in her words and man- 
ner; but saying thus, she coldly com- 
plained of weariness, and haughtily ac- 
cepting the services of her singular Ca- 
valiere, left the loggia, and me to the 
solitude of my recess, and to the unu- 
sually painful ideas arising from this 
unexpected renewal of my interest in 
the bride of Strasburg. 

I afterwards learned from the Mar- 
chesa T—, that Madame Rosenfeld 
lived some miles from Milan; and be- 
ing in the city for a few days, had that 
evening, at her request, occupied her 
loggia, the Marchesa being prevented 
accompanying her from sudden illness. 
Of course I was cautious in my in- 
quiries about this lady, but I heard 
enough to verify her own intimations, 
that she was an unhappy wife. Five 
years had then elapsed since I had seen 
her a bride. She had no child; her 
husband was apparently neglectful. 
She lived retired, but it was surmised 
in her seclusion she had a dangerous 
companion. Poor Luigi!—had I dared 

speak, I might have said he was 
“more sinned against than sinning.” 
Weakness and crime were strange- 
ly compounded, in various proportions, 
between them. I need not pause to 
analyze those respective proportions,— 
each reader must do it for himself, 


FRASCATI. 


“My dear H——,” saida young friend 
to me, one evening, while passing near 
the Palais Royal, “you are the best 
guide to Paris in every way ; the safest 
as well as the most indulgent of com- 
panions, and so knowing in everything, 
—could you not give me a glimpse, 
without shocking even the Bishop’s no- 
tions, into Frascati’s ? Come let us en- 
ter into the Inferno, and yet leave not 
all hope behind. I will look on, or play 
for just as much as you think proper. 

1 consented—thinking that when an 
ingenuous young person asks a favor, 
which in itself there is nothing abso- 
lutely wrong in granting, it is better to 
gratify his natural curiosity, and secure 
his confidence by never denying such 
temporary indulgence, when under cer- 
tain restrictions. “ You must not ex- 
ceed 1000 franes,” I said; “that is 


enough for experience, and 1 hope for 
curiosity also,” 


“You know,” he returned, “I am 
not the least inclined to gaming, of all 
other misdemeanors.” 

“] believe you are not so disposed,” 
I said, “but it is contagious; don’t 
trust yourself frequently, or long, with 
those who have the disease.” 

We were soon ushered into one of 
these spacious and brilliantly decorated 
salons, where both men and women re- 
sort nightly, pursuing the phantoms of 
wealth, or pleasure, or both, until the 
chase is ended in the dismal regions of 
eternal death. We advanced to a 
Rouge et Noir table. I explained, as 
well as I could, the game, and its haz- 
ardous nature. R , my friend, 
looked on earnestly for some time ; 
while I, among the many faces around 
of various character, and varying ex- 
pression, was peculiarly attracted by 
one who gazed with burning and dilat- 
ed eyes oneach card turned by the 
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mummy-looking, imperturbable Crou- 





An old withered, shrunken sharper, 
with parchment face, seamed in minute 
wrinkles, his small, reddish eye ob- 
liquely regarding both the victim and 
the cards, stood beside him who had 
drawn my attention. They were bet- 
ting deeply ; the young man, a slight, 
dark-eyed, handsome fellow, had evi- 
dently come to his last stake. He 
clenched his hands tightly on the back 
of a chair, set his teeth, breathing hard 
through his distended nostrils. The 
damp sweat of uncontrollable agony 
stood like dew on his forehead. His 
curling hair fell heavily in wet masses 
on his cheeks. A dark, purple flush 
and deadly paleness passed in rapid 
succession over his countenance. 
Every nerve and muscle seemed in the 
extremity of tension. It was a cast 
for life or death. 

*“ That is a last stake,” whispered a 
gentlemanly person to me, observing 
the exceeding interest with which I 
watched the game ; “he has lost im- 
mense sums here within a week; old 
Lavaure is the winner. A most une- 
qual match the young fellow is, for one 
who has studied the chances of gaming, 
the science in theory and practice for 
twenty years.” 

“ You are sure he will lose ?” I half 
inquired, anxiously. 

“ Ah, Monsieur,” replied the strang- 
er, smiling, “one can never be sure 
while fortune is of le beau sere; but I 
fear it, I assure you ; and though he is 
unknown to me, I should regret his 
ruin for several reasons.” 

“Poor fellow,” said I, musingly, 
“there is something familiar in his air, 
—a faint reminiscence I have, of see- 
ing him, but where, but when I feel 
really interested in his success.” 

“* Apparently Monsieur comprehends 
the present arrangement ?” half inter- 
rogated the gentleman. 

“ How, is there anything new in it?” 
T asked. 

“ Ah, not new,” he replied, “ there is 
nothing new, since before the days of 
the Epicurean Hebrew; but it is not 
usual.” 

“ Pray, explain it, Monsieur, if you 
please,” said I. 

“ Why, the y oung man has just staked 
his chére amie,” he said in a low voice. 

“ What!” said I, indignantly, “ is 
that old wretch playing for a woman t” 
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“ Assuredly ; the lady in question— 
the friend of the Italian—is a magni- 
ficent creature. I think,” said he, 
looking around, “she is there, in the 
centre of that group of ladies laughing 
so gaily.” 

* Good God!” I exclaimed, “ is the 
unfortunate woman to be so shameless. 
ly transferred to that hideous spectre, 
without being consulted ?” 

“Oh, I presume not,” returned m 
informant ; “ doubtless all was settled 
before. He loves her passionately; 
and how he has been urged by this de- 
mon vice, to fling her from him, is the 
problem to solve.” 

“ Can it be possible any woman would 
agree to this? Set aside the dreadful 
barte ring of her liberty, only look at the 

contrast '!—could she be induced to se- 
parate from that man, and associate 
with such a horror as the other, be she 
as degraded as she may ?” 

“Ah, c’est selon,” returned the 
Frenchman gaily; “ fine apartments, 
fine equipage, fine jewels, a pension— 
Ah, my dear sir, these are tempta- 
tions!” 

At this instant the young Italian 
turned suddenly from the table. 

“ C'est fini,’ drawled the old La- 
vaure, with seeming indifference. He 
then spoke apart to the Italian, on 
whose face the tortures of the doomed 
were vividly traced by the finger of 
despair. He replied in a hoarse, un- 
natural tone, and waving to the gam- 
bler to follow him, passed on to the la- 
dies, pointed out to me by the stranger. 
Pushing in recklessly—almost rudely 
—among them, he stopped before a 
lady sitting ; who rose as he approach- 
ed, and offered him her hand with in- 
describable grace, (the French gentle- 
man, R——, and myself, had followed 
also,) but without taking it, he coldly 
bent his head, saying : 

“*Madame, Monsieur Lavaure” (in- 
troduci ing him) “ will attend you to your 
carriage. 

* Monsieur Lavaure t” she repeated, 
throwing her superb eyes on the cower- 
ing animal bowing before her. “ Do 
you not leave now, Luigi? It is 
late.” 

“ Monsieur Lavaure—Monsieur La- 
vaure”—chokingly reiterated the Ital- 
ian; “go with him—go—I will see you 
soon—you understand, Madame,” he 
gasped, “you remember—I will ex- 
plain again all to-morrow.” 
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“ To-morrow !” she gravely repeat- 
ed in a very low tone. “ Monsieur 
Lavaure, I accept your escort. Luigi, 
be early to-morrow !” 

One glance she gave of mingled pity 
and contempt, then calmly permitted 
the old gambler to lead her from the 
apartment. 

* To-morrow!” murmured the Italian 
in a voice almost plaintively sweet ; 
“To-morrow!” he paused for an in- 
stant, looking around fiercely, like a 
wild animal at bay, then rushing from 
the salon, before he could be followed, 
he had reached the grand entrance. A 
erash—the click of a pistol—a report 
—a heavy, dull fall on the marble pave- 
ment—a mingled cry of horror and 
commiseration,—told us the common 
consummation of the gambler’s fate. 

Apparently he had hastened to catch 
a last look of the lost and loved, but 
her carriage had driven off, and, as even 
in that dreadful moment I was rejoiced 
to see, had left behind Monsieur La- 
yaure, who now stood shivering among 
the crowd collected round his vietim’s 
corpse. Life was extinct ; the unfor- 
tunate youth had paid the penalty of 
his criminal love and ingratitude, not 
even having been able to profit by the 
warnings of the woman for whom he 
destroyed himself. Such is the down- 
ward path ! 

The story of the elopement from 
Milan, I learned some days after this 
dreadful dénouement, from the quiet, 
young, civil-spoken clerk who had first 
mentioned to me the nuptials of Made- 
moiselle Heiligthal. I met him in a 
Restaurateur’s ; he was on business in 
Paris. His story ran, that after the 
first year of residence in Italy, Madame 
Rosenfeld returned to Strasburg on a 
visit, having in so short a time lost 
altogether the fresh and vivacious 
buoyancy of girlhood, without acquiring 
the tranquillity and repose of manner 
usually attendant on happy wedded life. 
She appeared preoccupied, nervous, 
andlanguid. Her good parents strong- 
ly expressed disappointment at her too 
apparent ennuyeuse expression. She 
heard them with indifference, and gave 
no explanation; while Rosenfeld was 
as incomprehensible as herself. From 
that time she never again revisited her 
native city. About a year before her 
elopement, reports reached the brothers 
Heiligthal, that Rosenfeld, through his 
influence over a favorite mistress of a 


certain powerful prince, was secretly 
managing great speculations in Austria. 
He made frequent journeys from home, 
was long absent, leaving his young wife 
in complete solitude. ‘They who well 
knew Rosenfeld’s deep and ambitious 
character, were satisfied political views 
were concealed beneath this esclandre ; 
but his wife had not been trusted with 
the real purpose that gave cause for it, 
nor, if she had, could she have believed 
the singular infatuation. A youth of 
some fortune, and carefully educated 
by Rosenfeld, was her only companion ; 
what I had heard in La Scala, explained 
their subsequent intimacy, and who was 
the tempter, who the victim. In 
some moment of frenzied jealousy or 
wounded pride, Madame Rosenfeld left 
her home with the unfortunate Luigi. 
Rosenfeld was just returned from one 
of his long, unaccountable absences. 
He heard of his dishonored betrayal 
without making reply to the informant, 
composedly arranged the day’s busi- 
ness, destroyed innumerable papers, 
drove out to his villa, and next morn- 
ing was found in his bed as it seemed 
calmly sleeping. From that sleep he 
never awakened. Many said that some 
curious developments of dangerous state 
transactions, which might have sent him 
to a dungeon ina Silesian fortress, was 
the cause of his supposed suicide, rather 
than the desertion of his once beloved 
and beautiful wife. 

Poor old Monsieur and Madame Hei- 
ligthal, after trying every means their 
great wealth could put in operation to 
discover their daughter, sank under the 
cruel calamity. ‘The father died ina 
few months after the blow was stricken. 
My acquaintance, the clerk, had just 
followed the remains of the poor mother 
to the grave, previous to being sent to 
Paris by the youngest Heiligthal, who 
still continued the business of the senior 
partners in Strasburg—the second bro- 
ther having withdrawn from the bank- 
ing-house, after the death of the elder 
and dearly beloved brother. He it was 
who had commissioned this young man 
to seek out his neice in Paris, where 
they were informed she had of late 
been seen. And subsequent to the 
affair which had brought the names of 
the wretched pair into public notice, 
Mons. Sand, the clerk, had obtained an 
interview with Madame Rosenfeld. 
But after arranging everything for her 
immediate departure to her uncle’s 
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chateau near Zurich, he found that she 
had mysteriously disappeared, and 
where she had gone he could not dis- 
cover. The cause of the young Luigi’s 
desperate act he partially explained. 
Having, in two years since their flight 
from Milan, expended his own small 
property, and the lady, always accus- 
tomed to indulgence, being unable to 
exist without her most extravagant 
wishes being gratified, Luigi sought 
fortune at the gaming table; had vari- 
ous suecess; became marked by La- 
vaure, and entrapped by the experi- 
enced sharper; and after losing even 
Madame Rosenfeld’s jewels, as a last 
effort to retrieve his losses, he bor- 
rowed money, for which Madame 
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Rosenfeld gave her name as security, 
Lavaure possessed himself of the bond 
for fifty thousand franes, and in a mos 
ment of madness and despair, Luigi 
staked what Lavaure called his interest 
in her, for that bond—and, as we have 
seen, lost. From this, Mons. Sand 
supposed, that too proud in all her 
misery and guilt, to become a depend- 
ent on her rigid uncle, (for the fortune 
of the elder Heiligthal was bequeathed 
without reservation to the second,) and 
fearing the legal claim against her, held 
by Lavaure, she had fled either to Eng. 
land or America ; if to the latter place, 
Mr. Sand entreated, should J hear of 
her, to immediately communicate it to 
the house in Strasburg. 


THE ORGAN-GRINDER’S COMPANION. 


I can imagine nothing so exquisitely 
delightful, so nearly approaching the 
felicity of the first dwelling in the ver- 
dant shades of Eden, as the gentle 
reveries of a quiet summer’s day in the 
country, when, happily exempt from 
care for the present, or fears for the 
future, the mere consciousness of ex- 
istence suffices for the perfection of 
enjoyment. 

I had returned from Europe. My 
health and spirits having been deeply 
impaired by some private sorrows, I 
had sought relief in travel, in long 
years of absence ; and in some degree 
resignation, if not tranquillity, was ob- 
tained in the course of my wanderings. 

I do not quite agree with one who 
has said, 


“‘There is no hope in other climes, in 
exile’s varied years, 

There may be change of land and time, 
but still unchanging tears.” 


The tears may indeed still flow, but 
they rise not from so bitter, so heart- 
corroding a fount, as when the reality 
of our grief is ever painfully, unalter- 
ably before our eyes. 

Setting aside the numerous advan- 
tages of travel for enlarging a man’s 
knowledge, mind, and even human 
sympathies, it is sovereign as the ano- 
dyne of those sorrows ‘which seldom 
ask, and seldomer receive consolation 
in friendship, or solace in the calmer 
affections. 

In the large city where I usually 
reside, the summer months are insuf- 


ferably warm. To avoid the incon- 
veniences of sultry heat, I visited a 
friend, who had a pretty place within a 
few miles drive of town. It was a 
sweet, quiet, embowered cottage, over- 
looking a broad estuary, and though 
near the public avenues, secluded al- 
most as a hermitage. 

One glorious June day as I reclined 
in my easy chair, dropping the book I 
had been reading from my hands, and 
being absorbed in memories still dear, 
though less painful than formerly, I 
sank in half repose, while the balmy 
air waved rich blossoms of acacia 
against the light Venetian blinds, 
breathing around cool delicious per- 
fume, peace-bestowing as if the waft- 
ing of some passing angel’s wing. 
Everything both within doors and with- 
out was so perfectly still, that no sound 
but the warble of a bird, the hum of 
glittering insects, or the light rustle of 
fresh green leaves disturbed the do- 
minion of silence. Suddenly a clear 
female voice, accompanied by the tune- 
less tinkle of a common grinding organ, 
burst forth in the joyous Swiss air I 
first heard in that splendid salon by the 
banks of the far distant Rhine—* Die 
Gedanken Sind Frey.” Oh, that melo- 
dious voice, that fresh, heart-stirring 
air, like flashes of sunshine on deep sha- 
dow! I started up at once, and looked 
eagerly out on the lawn ; but I sat in an 
upper chamber, and the thick branches 
of trees interlacing before the window, 
intercepted my view directly in front, 
while the portico roof prevented my 
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seeing beneath, where, as it seemed, 
the performers were stationed opposite 
the hall door. 

T ran down stairs, and found my host’s 
wife and daughters had likewise has- 
tened at the sound of that enchanting 
yoice to the verandah. Unwilling to 
be seen or recognized, if it were as, 
with rapid and most painful reminis- 
cence, | supposed, | went into a parlor, 
and through the jalousies had a full 
view of the musicians. 

On the gravel walk fronting the win- 
dow, under the shade of broad green 
trees, stood a young man, slender, pale, 
rather good looking, in a coarse sum- 
mer dress, with a straw hat placed 
carelessly on one side, his dark heavy 
curls covering a frowning brow, and 
his large black eyes glaring around 
with a singular expression of scorn and 
disgust. He turned mechanically the 
handle of the organ; not as if volun- 
tarily, but as if, being set in motion, he 
was somehow compelled to go on,as his 
companion occasionally whispered to 
him. And that companion—oh the 
change, the wild, sad, pitiable change, 
from that bridal veil, those crowning 
roses, that gorgeous apartment, those 
joyous friends, that calm stately hus- 
band, to the immeasurable desecration 
of the present time ! 

She was greatly altered in appear- 
ance. Exposure, evil passions, and 
gross habits, had almost destroyed her 
former beauty. Her skin was brown 
and coarse, her face flushed and swol- 
len; her eyes dim, with dull reddish 
lids, but boldly gazing with a reckless 
gaiety; her mouth yet retaining its 
treasure of pearls, which she failed not 
to display in smiles intended to be cour- 
teous, and still fascinating. Her hair 
was roughly gathered up under a large 
French cap, and in her hand she held a 
man’s coarse hat, the substitute for the 
more seemly bonnet of woman. Her 
gown of flaring chintz, her gay colored 
shoes, dusty stockings, her loose gaudy 
shawl flung back from her sun-burnt 
bosom, panting with the excessive heat 


of the day, all told a melancholy tale of 
woman’s error and woman’s unspeak- 
able misery and irretrievable disgrace. 

She continued to sing; and again 
and again, her voice, still beautiful, but 
strained, and sometimes harsh and bro- 
ken, poured forth the rolling melody of 
that well-remembered air. Evidently 
pleased with the admiration of the in- 
nocent and happy creatures listening to 
her, she became more animated, and 
sang several French songs with inimit- 
able grace and expression. Yes, even 
there, in that mean attire, conscious of 
her degradation, and bitterly sensible of 
the lapse from innocence to guilt, the 
exquisite elegance of manner of that 
singular woman was still discernible. 
Song after song was given, and con- 
cluding with a graceful bend, as she 
finished “ Si vous m’aimez,” she waited 
for the gratuity usually bestowed. 
Meantime, I desired one of the child- 
ren to inquire where the woman lived. 
He did so, and I heard the address 
given. ‘Turning to the young man, 
whose exact relation to her I could not 
of course ascertain, she handed him the 
money just received ; then smiling her 
thanks, and kissing her hand repeated- 
ly, and courtesying, she turned away, 
and followed the surly organ-grinder to 
the gate. In another moment I heard her 
carolling a wild Troubadour air as she 
trudged along the hot,dusty road. Oh, 
what strange beings we become when 
once we violate, or abandon the laws of 
morality and society, to enter on the 
paths of temptation and crime! 

Early the next day I went to the 
street where Clotilde said she lived. 
No one resided in the lodging she men- 
tioned. I sought for her everywhere. 
I advertised, but I saw her no more at 
that time. An old Italian once answer- 
ed the advertisement, and said a friend 
of his had married such a woman as I 
described ; that finding they could not 
make much in the city, they had gone 
through the country towns. He pro- 
mised to inform me when they return- 
ed; but I never saw him again. 


THE STREET. 


Tuere is no time in which I am so 
deeply impressed with the prevalence 
of evil, the weary destiny of our fel- 
low beings, the bitterness of poverty, 
the agonies of want and suffering, the 
temptations to crime, and the hor- 


rors of despair, as on a winter’s night 
in the streets of a large city. The 
fearful inequality of station, the terrible 
preponderance of misery, the innume- 
rable victims of delusion, folly, vice, 
all going the onward course, but whi- 
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ther—whither '—is the question ever 
suggested. The bleak, cutting wind, 
the driving snow, the wet pavements, 
the stern, dark, proud mansions of the 
rich, sometimes closed as the gates of 
Paradise, at others, shining and illusive 
in their light, as the palaces of fairy- 
land ; the temples of pleasure or infa- 
my—places of idle or degrading traflic 
—the hovels of unmitigated, hopeless 
wretehedness—the hoarse, brutal mirth 
of drunken savages—the mad laugh of 
fallen woman—the whine of importu- 
nate beggar—the hungry gaze of rag- 
ged, shivering wanderer—the shrill 
wail of neglected, or houseless child— 
the yelping how] of the half-starved, 
slouching dog—the sobbing, panting 
haek, unable to spring, even when the 
lash cuts his quivering flesh—the loud 
prancing tread, and deep, steady roll of 
the horses and carriages of luxurious 
wealth, bearing the sons and daughters 
of opulence, unheeding all but their 
own short dream of pleasure,—unite 
in a portentous whole, over which we 
pause breathless, and whisper to our 
own souls—Is this the world as Al- 
mighty Benevolence has decreed? Is 
it thus to remain, with its awful pre- 
dominance of contagious and reproduc- 
ing evil? or when, and how, will come 
the mysterious, the unsearchable, the 
unimaginable End? 

After returning late one December 
night from an evening party, I retired 
to my room in the Hotel; and 
throwing aside part of my dress, in the 
weariness of a satiated spirit, sat down 
enveloped in a robe de chambre oppo- 
site a bright fire that cheerily blazed 
up, throwing through the apartment, 
and over the furniture, its warm, ruddy 
glow, delightfully contrasted with the 
chill, damp, sleety streets, I had left a 
moment before. Trimming my lamp, 
I opened a pleasant volume of romance, 
not feeling inclined to severer study ; 
and becoming interested in the story, 
some time passed unnoted. The sounds 
of those going to and from the different 
chambers near me, had ceased, and all 
seemed wrapped in the repose of mid- 
night. Just then, some brawlers be- 
neath my windows, which opened on 
the street, commenced hallooing, swear- 
ing, clapping hands, and with various 
discordant noises put to flight complete- 
ly the visions my novelist had conjured 
about me. 

Laughter, mingled with execrations, 
and above all occasionally a wild tremu- 
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lous note of music, aroused my curiosity, 
I opened a window, and bending forward, 
tried to discover in the shadowy gloom 
beneath, what a knot of vagabond boys 
and men had found for the hour’s brutal 
amusement. Diagonally opposite was 
a house of entertainment,—an oyster 
shop, or cellar, I believe,—before which 
flared a large, revolving lamp, that 
threw a strong light on the street 
around. ‘Two or three half-famished 
and ragged men were looking on with 
stolid indifference, at abouta dozen boys, 
filthy and seant of clothing, with faces 
prematurely haggard with misery and 
lined with vice, who were clapping, 
shouting, and leaping like imps of dark- 
ness, about a woman,in a light, thin 
gown, having a tambourine in her hand, 
which she twirled and struck from time 
to time, while executing as well as she 
was able, onthe slippery pavement, the 
steps of some nondescriptdanece. She 
frequently lost her balance, and it was 
at each stagger, or fall, that the yells 
of applause and mockery became loud- 
est. The good Dogberrys and their 
satellites of the city, were no doubt 
snugly snoozing out the inclement 
nightin their warm houses, so that these 
wretched creatures continued undis- 
turbed in their squalid riot. 

“ Sing, sing!” bellowed the biggest 
boys, “sing, as well as dance, you 
French ™ 

But I cannot put down the vile ver- 
nacular of our streets. 1 am incompe- 
tent, as well as unwilling, to record the 
grossness of these miserable beings, 
for the amusement of the pure and in- 
nocent. And the woman sang, or ra- 
ther shrieked: tuneless the sounds 
were, except when a chance note of rare 
melody told how richly that voice 
might once have revelled in harmony. 
German waltzes, Spanish, French ro- 
mances, were tried in succession, with- 
out exhausting the demands of her au- 
dience. She stopped, panting with 
exertion, cold as the night was, and 
thinly as her garments covered her, 
She spoke something which did not 
reach my ear ; though I had no difficulty 
in conjecturing it, when one of the 
crew poured out of a can something she 
took, and swallowed with avidity. 
Again she leaped forth, poised on one 
foot, twirled round and round, flung up 
her tambourine, struck it boldly to her 
renewed song, and again I recognized 
the father’s favorite—‘* Die Gedanken 
sind frey, wir kan siser rathen!” But 
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no music was there: a raven croak, a 
squeaking trill, had succeeded to the 
mellifluous gushes of melody that float- 
ed in my memory fresh and thrillingly 
clear, as when first breathed in the sa- 
loon by the fair blue Rhine. 

“ This time, at least,” I said, spring- 
ing up, “she shall not escape me.” 

hrowing aside my dressing-gown 
and slippers, my coat and boots were 
oninamoment. Down I rushed, and 
nearly upset a sleepy waiter, who was 
standing ready to close the hotel doors 
for the night. “Come,” said I, “ my 
lad, follow me.” 

1 was in the street, and in that in- 
stant a wild scream, ending in a pro- 
tracted groan, burst from the midst of 
the squalid group towards which I ran. 
Pushing them aside, I saw the poor 
woman had, in finishing her dance, fal- 
len, and they told me her leg was bro- 
ken. I desired some of the loungers 
to help us with her to the door of the 
Hotel. At the ,slightest motion she 
shrieked in agony, but we carried her 
up the steps into the hall; and there, 
the master of the house, disturbed by 
the unusual bustle, met me, and civilly 
inquired why she was not taken to the 
Hospital—he could not have his house 
made a “repository for beggars, or 
worse.” ‘ Never mind,” I whispered, 
and satisfied him for the time. One of 
the gentlemen lodgers was a skillful 
surgeon ; he had heard the confusion, 
and came down also to learn the cause of 
the unusual noise. The necessary ar- 
ticles were soon procured ; the limb set 
and bandaged; part of her clothes 
changed; and the miserable sufferer 
placed in a comfortable bed. I engag- 
ed one of the housemaids to sit up with 
her; and from time to time I went my- 
self to the room, to see how she was 
resting. Next morning Mr. Boniface 
insisted she should be taken away ; and 
indeed the surgeon advised the city Hos- 
pital as the best place for attendance and 
comfort. I went there, and obtained 
an apartment separate from the other 
patients ; found a steady, sober nurse ; 
engaged the sympathies of the physi- 
cians in my protegée’s favor; and saw 
her safely transferred to the care of 
those respectable persons, with tolera- 
ble hope of her speedy restoration to 
health, and ameliorated prospects for 
the future. 

But the days of Clotilde were num- 
bered. She was then far gone in con- 
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sumption. I had immediately written 
to her uncle to come for her, if he 
could, but before my letter was answer- 
ed, I had followed Clotilde to the grave. 

When I first visited her, she did not 
recollect me; but when reminded of 
my former introduction to her notice, 
her heart was touched with early me- 
mories, and tears, the first, perhaps, 
those faded eyes had ever shed,—tears 
hot and bitter,—fell slowly, one by one, 
on her clasped hands. After some 
weeks of constant intercourse, in which 
I exerted myself to the best of my 
ability to comfort and soothe the poor 
creature, and lead back her passion- 
tossed and guilt-stained mind, through 
the blessed and ever open portal of re- 
pentance, into a condition better beseem- 
ing that of her fast sinking frame—(a 
task in which the voiceless eloquence 
of Tue Book wherein I sought the 
best and only effectual aid, performed 
by far the greater part)—she expressed 
a desire that I should listen to a short 
account of her life since our meeting in 
by-gone years. It is impossible to con- 
vey the grace or pathos of her own 
words to paper, but as nearly as I can, 
I will relate it as she told me; not re- 
peating the first part of her story, 
which has been already slightly but 
sufficiently detailed. 

“ Leaving all that early time, Mr. 
H , to be spoken of no more, let 
me tell you why my life became so em- 
bittered after my marriage. Rosenfeld 
loved me with the passionate energy of 
his nature; but it was as his amuse- 
ment in hours of relaxation; as the 
graceful mistress of his household; as 
the jewelled idol of his pride. He 
never confided in me—he never trusted 
me; his schemes, his busy schemes 
were never unfolded to me ; nor was I 
called on for sympathy or opinion. I 
could but now and then detect the re- 
sult of some half heard conversation 
with his confidants ; the machinery 
was all a mystery. ‘There was no 
equality of interests. I longed to know 
and to advise. I had perhaps a little 
too much of an inquisitive nature, and 
rated too highly my own powers of in- 
tellect, which, it most deeply mortified 
me to find, were overlooked, or worse, 
despised by Rosenfeld. His conversa- 
tion never went beyond a few caressing 
epithets. My poor Fido, my little 
greyhound, was treated upon more 
equal terms by me, than was his wife 
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by Rosenfeld. Luigi staid a good deal 
at the villa. Stories ran, and laughs 
annoyed me, about Rosenfeld’s solicitous 
attendance at the soirées of Prince 
M *s acknowledged mistress. | 
was piqued, if not jealous. Jealous | 
could not have been, for I did not love 
him enough to be thoroughly jealous. 
When the first affections of a warm 
heart are thrown back on itself, they 
soon cool, and die away, almost unper- 
ceived by the possessor. Luigi was 
useful to me—necessary as a compan- 
ion; we were of the same age, the 
same tastes—I never thought of harm, 
but indeed Luigi did; he was still la- 
menting of the wrong he was doing, 
while I saw nothing wrong in our na- 
tural friendship and daily association. 
It would have been easy to have repuls- 
ed Luigi; wildly as he loved me, I had 
but to command, and be obeyed. He 
would have gone, and I need never 
have descended from my palmy height 
for him. But I did not.—God knows 
why I fled with him!—I have often 
thought how little I understood myself. 
T believed it was love. Oh, Mr. H . 
I never loved !—never, as I am sure | 
was capable of loving! Rosenfeld 
might have been the object of my 
heart’s enthusiasm, but then he must 
have pursued a different system with 
me. No, I never loved, as I have 
heard, and seen, and read of love, and 
as I have been loved, Mr. H ; for 
Rosenfeld and Luigi each poured out 
the full treasure of their hearts, as well 
as they knew how—as much as they 
in their natures, could feel, and express 
of devotion; but it was not the wealth 
of love I wanted, and which alone 
would content my unregulated and pas- 
sionate imagination. 

“ Day after day, I discovered how 
weakly I had flung away reputation and 
neace, for one whom I felt inferior to 
myself, that is, inferior in acquirements, 
in intellect, in strength of mind, and 
firmness of purpose—but oh, far sur- 
passing in deep tenderness, in good- 
ness of heart, in everything amiable and 
sincere. It is for Luigi ] most mourn 
—and the fate I brought him to. I re- 

roach myself less about Rosenfeld. 
He might have made me a different 
woman. I was plastic beneath his 
hands, but he would not take the pains 
to mould my capacities to the forms of 
beauty and truth he idealized in others. 

“ When I met young Sand in Paris, I 
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was still untamably wilful and proud. 
The demon in me was yet unsubdued, 
My own parents were dead. I knew 
my uncle Otho was morose, and, as I in 
my insane impiety regarded him, over- 
scrupulousin religion. Oh, I could never 
—so | thought—have lived through his 
years of homilies! I was indeed fren- 
zied! No fortune—my inheritance left 
bound up in that sullen uncle’s keeping 
—a prey to serpent griefs and vulture 
memories which I vainly strove to 
defy or forget—stung but not healed by 
that unchastened remorse which rel}. 
gion has not yet made repentance—the 
superadded fear of that hideous La. 
baure, and his claim on me, had surely 
disordered my brain! I gathered up 
some remaining jewels, sold them, and 
fled to your country. In England, ] 
believed I should be discovered and 
answered. Well, I surely thought my 
fine voice would have gained me en- 
trance into your theatres. But no— 
there was no one to*speak for me, no 
one to push me on. The managers 
could hardly venture to trust their own 
opinions, and those called to judge, 
were prejudiced, or had favorites of 
their own to bring forward. I was yet 
handsome, what could I do ’—somehow 
people saw very bad things in my face. 
I fell in with some needy Italians, we 
used to sing in little mean concerts for 
small pittances. I had not much cha- 
racter to lose, but when one young 
man proposed marriage to me, I thought 
it better than having neither name nor 
protection. Ah! he was a wicked, 
cruel, vile wretch ; he had none but base 
and black designs in marrying me. He 
was idle and selfish, and would live 
easy and well, and I should be his slave 
in any way, and earn money for him, 
no matter how. I rebelled—he was 
savage—there,” she continued, uncey- 
ering her neck, “he once stabbed me 
with a stiletto— go, woman,’ he would 
say, ‘sing, dance, do anything, but bring 
me money.’ And for what, Mr. H t 
I will tell you. He was several years 
younger than I; of course he cared not 
for me ; but my toil, my shame, was to 
assist in supporting a young girl he pro- 
fessed to love exceedingly. He bought 
old Battista’s organ—Battista was her 
father, and a kind man. He went 
around with me from place to place; 
all I earned he took from me, scarcely 
allowing me food or common clothing. 
So at last I was sick—very ill of fever ; 
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and being as he thought very nearly 
dead, he gathered up all he could find, 
left our poor room, and I never saw him 
more. ‘Thank God! the master was 
gone, the slave got better; but still 
feeble, with scarce sufficient clothing 
for decency, I could not, as once, draw 
around me my poor street audience. I 
used to live strangely for those last 
summer months. Do you believe, Mr. 
H—, for weeks I lived inthe fields near 
some houses in the suburbs; slept at 
night among some clustering bushes, 
and begged here and there for a crust 
through the day. But winter came at 
last. A Frenchman one day travelling 
with a basket of toys, gave me an old 
tambourine. With that novelty, for some 
weeks I have renewed my efforts to en- 
tertain my former friends of the street ; 
with what success you can but too well 
understand. Oh that night—that dreary 
dark freezing night when you rescued 
me from my long, long years of punish- 
ment! 

“T am exhausted now Mr. H——; I 


am so fragile, I who used to be a great, 
stout, coarse, bold woman, trudging 
through heat and cold ; strong, but with 
a breaking heart! Send me now that 
old meek gentle-spoken priest who has 
already been so kindtome. What bet- 
ter proof could there be of the divinity 
of that religion to which I have been 
led by so rough and burning a path of 
sin and suffering, than that it could give 
peace to a spirit like mine, and teach 
me even to contemplate with com- 
posure that event which, in spite of 
your kindly meant encouragements and 
efforts, I know to be now so near.” 

In a few days after this sad narration, 
Clotilde did indeed pass away, like a 
dying note of her own soft music. 

I have since more than once heard 
the air and the words “ Die Gedanken 
Sind Frey ;”’—what feelings they have 
the power to stir up within my heart, 
the reader can but faintly imagine, from 
the cold and imperfect medium of the 
narrative in which I have attempted to 
explain their origin. 


MR. MATHEWS’S “POEMS ON MAN.”* 


A new book of poetry—so new, in- 
deed, that though the early sheets have 
been placed in our hands by a friend of 
the author, it cannot yet, as a book, be 
said to have any present existence for 
the public,—any other than a future and 
prospective being,—a shadow cast be- 
fore of a coming volume,—a refracted 
view of an approaching duodecimo, not 
yet risen above the common level of 
the horizon to the universal gaze,—be- 
ing as yet, if we may be allowed to 
quote and apply in our own way one of 
its own lines, 


“Unbadged, unbonneted, unbound.” 


We will call it a new volume, too, 
with other warrant for this, the highest 
praise of any book, if it be true, than 
the publishers’ imprint of the present 
year. It has, even in the midst of 
faults neither few nor small, an un- 
equivocal originality and young force 


— 





and freshness of its own, vigorous in 
its very rudeness and immaturity, to- 
gether with a certain earnest spirit of 
Americanism which comes to us like a 
breath of new life, of the west wind 
from our own lofty fast-rooted Ameri- 
can mountains, over the stagnant vapors 
of the East—the East whence blows 
that sirocco so deadly to American en- 
ergy. 

There are topics in this volume 
which may have been written of more 
eloquently by others, by Emerson in 
his so called prose lectures, which lack 
nothing of poetry but the name ; but the 
reader will not often find a more honest 
assertion of the true claims of that 
which constitutes the element of all 
poetry, springing up from the depths of 
the human heart and looking with a 
capacious eye upon all human things ; 
of that wisdom which is the offspring 
of love, and that sympathy of the unper- 
verted heart which has no prejudices, 





*Poemson Man, in his various aspects under the American Republic, by CornNneLivus 
Martuews, author of “ Motley Book,” “ Behemoth,” “ Puffer Hopkios,” &c., 12mo. 
pp. 112. New York: Wiley & Putman, 1843. 
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no indifference, but cherishes all with 
manly affection, from the nation to the 
fireside,—a clearer declaration of the 
vantage ground in the scale of human- 
ity of the American citizen. So would 
speak the Genius of the State. Itis 
the clear outlook of a man of the pre- 
sent, confident and assured of the true 
principles of his country, and the rights 
on which he takes his ground, and 
“looking before and after,” with a wise 
glance of love towards the past, witha 
prescient elastic hope towards the fu- 
ture. It isa book conceived in such a 
vein as the country at this timeneeds, to 
assure the timid, give new hopeful 
language to the despondent, and ani- 
mate all. It breathes freely in the open 
air of the wide republic—not of that 
choking atmosphere where age, and 
disappointment, and sloth, and indiffer- 
ence, sit muttering in their prison house 
of despair. Of croaking we have had 
enough, and enough of dilletantism 
and proprieties and “ decencies forev- 
er,” and foreign toryism, and English 
opinion, and the whole wasting brood. 
Let us have, if we can, such an image 
of rural life, of men in cities, of fathers, 
sons, statesmen, artists, poets, as the 
wide area of the land should reflect in 
the broad shield of the state. If only 
for the novelty of the thing, let us see 
what inspiration there may be in Ameri- 
can citizenship. 

The Poet's lyre is an instrument of 
many strings, embracing the whole 
compass of human life— 


«<< ¢ Twas sad by fits, by starts, twas wild— 
And now it courted love, now raving 
called on hate.” 


We have here every variety of sub- 
ject and emotion. ‘lo commence with 
the beginning—We are first introduced 
to the Child, as the new hope of hu- 
manity, the prophet of the common- 
wealth. It is not the beauty of infancy 
by which our author is attracted (though 
he has a word for this), or its depen- 
dence, its repose, its gentle weakness, 
ministering to the pride of man, but its 
latent authority. ‘Tennyson would stop 
to fondle the ringlets, arrange the silk- 
en coverlet, and most charmingly com- 
pliment the nurse. Mr. Mathews has 
none of this melodious luxuriousness. 
It is not his element. His mind seeks 
broad generalities. He looks through 
the boy to the man, from the man to 
the state ; 
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« Be stirred or still, as prompts thy beat. 
ing heart! 
Out of thy slumbering calmness there 
shall climb, 
Spirits serene and true against the 
time 
That trumpets men to an heroic part; 
And motion shall confirm thee, rough or 
mild 
For the full sway that unto thee be. 
longs, 
In the still house, or ’mid the massy 
throngs 
Of life—thou gentle and thou sovereign 
Child !” 


The next piece is entitled “ The Fa- 
ther,” and is as complete a piece of 
new-world-ism as could well be written, 
We will not do it the injustice of a 
paraphrase, but give the reader the 
whole. 


* Behold thyselfrenewed ? But think not 
there 
A slave or suppliant lies; nor on him bow 
Thy curious looks, as if another heir 
Had sprung to bear about thy civil brow 
In public streets—thy sober suit to wear 
In all things to obey, in all to trust— 
And when thy time has past and his en- 
sues, 
Ape-like to track the downward in the 
dust. 


See, rather, from the little lids look out 
A soul distinct and sphered, its own 
true star, 
Shining and axled for a separate way, 
Be its young orbits courses near or far. 
His little hands uplifted for his right 
To have an individual life allowed— 
Implore of men, of men, from thee the first, 
The freedom by his birth-right hour 
bestowed. 


Check not, nor hamper with an idle chain, 
With customs harsh, of a loose leisure 
grown, 
With habitudes of craft, of health or pain 
The youngling life that asks to be its 
own : 
His early friend, his helper and his guide, 
To stay his hold upon the rugged way— 
Turn not that life-branch from the sun or 
shade aside, 
But in heaven’s breezes, rather let it 
go astray. 


Be thou a heaven of truth and cheerful 
hope, 
Clear as the clear, round midnight at 
its full ; 
And he, the earth beneath that elder 
cope— 
And each ’gainst each for highest mas- 
tery pull; 
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‘The child and father, each shall fitly be— 
Hope in the evening vanward paling 
down, 
‘The one—the other younger Hope up- 
springing, : 
With the glancing morning for its 
crown. 


« There is no tyranny in truest love, 
Nor rightful mastery in triumphant 
force ; 
And gentleness at hearth and board will 
prove 
Felicity is born of their divorce: 
Father and Child, the after and before, 
Latest or first, whatever matters it ? 
Of mutual hopes, of mutual fears and 
loves, 
Rounded and firm, their strands of life 
are knit.” 


One word embraces the eloquent ad- 
dress to the Teacher, who naturally 
follows next in this life procession— 
4+ Reverence’’—reverence for the sacred 
dawn of heaven in the new descended 

outh. A fitter word could not be 
spoken. It shuts off harshness, tyran- 
ny, prejudice. It is the germ, the pro- 
lific seed of all educational reform. 


“ Bend to the Teacher, bend, oh world, thy 
knees ! 
And pray him, blessed God’s name, 
be irue! 
Lest he forever break that spirit’s pre- 
cious peace, 
And following millions in its fall undo. 
A consecrated man-thou man of thought— 
Keep clear thy master-soul in every act, 
And be thy features pure as early light— 
Crossing in power that spirit’s un- 
dimmed tract. 
The world’s dust ever shake from off thy 
feet, 
When drawest thou to that white tem- 
ple near, 
Nor vex its amber cope with words un- 
meet 
Of hate, or anger harsh, or unblest fear, 


“ Listen the way the spirit seeks to go— 
And watch its sacred steps, or firm or 
frail ; 
Haste not its pace, nor hinder it e 
th— 


pa 
Smiling or sad, in changeful mirth or wail. 


Remember thou art standing by thy God! 
Ere earth has soiled his beauty, touch- 
ed his strength : 
°Tis there th’ Almighty makes his sweet 
abode ; 
And there, if undisturbed, would Hea- 
ven at length 
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Take up and fix its everlasting rest: 
Yea, Heaven with these, its children, 
fain would dwell, 
And, far-withdrawn within their stainless 
breast, 
Deliver thence, at times, a blessed 
oracle.”’ 


The Citizen—It is a new name in 
American verse, a word unwritten in 
the poetry of the past. Let us hail 
it here as the prelude to trumpet tones 
tocome. There is an air of grandeur 
and majesty in it, “ above all Greek, 
above all Roman fame.” Let it be a 
hint to our future versifiers. Enough of 
dumb inanimate nature is there written 
in verse, of the false glory of battle. The 
warriors of sword and gunpowder have 
had the field too long. Let arms now 
yield to the toga. 


“With plainness in thy daily pathway 
And disencumbered of excess : no other 
Jostling, servile to none, none overstalk, 
For, right and left, who passes is thy 
brother. 


“Let him who in thy countenance doth 
look, 
Find there in meek and softened ma- 


jesty, 
Thy Country writ, thy Brother and thy 
God ; 


And be each motion, forthright, calm 
and free. 


“ Feel well with the well-poised ballot in 
thy hand, 
Thine unmatched sovereignty of right 
and wrong— 
Tis hn to bless, or blast the waiting 
land, 
To shorten up its life or make it long, 


“ Who looks on thee, not hopeless should 
behold, 
A self-delivered, self-supported Man; 
True to his being’s mighty purpose—true 
Toa wisdom-blessed—a God-given plan. 


“ No where within the great globe’s skyey 
round— 
Cans’t thou escape thy duty, grand and 
high 
A man unbadged, unbonneted, unbound— 
Walk to the Tropic—to the Desert fly. 


“A full-fraught Hope upon thy shoulder 
leans, 
And beats with thine, the heart of half 
the world ; 
Ever behind thee walks the shining Past, 
Before thee burns the star-stripe, high 
unfurled.” 
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The Farmer, who stands “ nearer al- 
ways to Heaven's gate,”— 










































« Full master of the liberal soil he treads, 
With none to tithe, to crop, to third his 


bed 
Of ripely-glowing fruit or yellow grain,” — 


—his part, the supplement of the At- 
lantic citizen, naturally follows ; and 
with true beauty is his path described. 
The husbandman secure on the solid 
basis of his own land, in the perpetual 
presence and pure breath of nature, 
and undisturbed by the riot and pas- 
sion of cities, is the conservative hope 
of freedom. 


“ When Cities rising shake th’ Atlantic 
shore— 
Thou mighty Inland, calm with plen- 
lteous peace, 
Oh temper and assuage the wild uproar, 
And bring the sick, vexed masses balmy 
ease. 
On their red vision like an angel gleam, 
And angel-like be heard amid their 
cries 
Till they are stilled as in the summer’s 
stream. 
Majestical and still as summer skies. 


“ When cloud-like whirling through the 
stormy State, 
Fierce Revolutions rush in wild-orbed 


haste, 
On the still highway stay their darkling 
course, 
And soothe with gentle airs their fiery 
breast ; 


Slaking the anger of their chariot-wheels 
In the cool flowings of the mountain- 
brook, 
While from the cloud the heavenward 
prophet casts 
His mantle’s peace, and shines his 
better look. 


« Better to watch the live-long day, 

The clouds that come and go, 
Wearying the heaven they idle through, 
And fretting out its everlasting blue— 

Than prowl through streets and sleep 

in hungry dens 

The beast should own, though known and 
named as men’s: 

Though sadness on the woods may often 
lie, 

And, wither to a waste the meadowy 

Jand— 
Pure blows the air—and purer shines the 
sky, 

For nearer always to Heaven’s gate ye 
stand!” 
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It is to the Farmer that Democraey 
among us has always looked as its main 
hope and reliance. With a few ex. 
ceptions, the cities are generally 
against us in the long run of our poli. 
tics. Jefferson's habitual sentiment on 
this subject is familiar to all; and it 
was a favorite saying of Jackson's, 
that Biddle had nearly all the cities, 
and he was welcome to them, bat that 
Ais land began at the first cross-road 
out of town. 

The Mechanie is in the spirit of 
Channing. Our author boldly chal- 
lenges for him a portion of that erea. 
tive power which is commonly restrie~ 
ted to themselves by the poets—as if 
these were not all imitative arts: 


“In the First Builder’s gracious spirit 
work, 
Through hall, through enginery, and 
temples meek, 
In grandeur towered, or lapsing, beauty- 
sleek, 

Let order and creative fitness shine: 
Though mountains are no more to rear, 
Though woods may rise again no more: 

The noble task to re-produce is thine! 

The spreading branch—the firm-set peak 

may live 

With thee, and in thy well-sped labors 

thrive. 


* The untried forces of the air, the earth, 
the sea 
Wait at thy bidding: oh, compel their 
powers 
To uses holy! Let them ever be 
Servants to tend and bless these new- 
found bowers; 
And make them household workers, free 
and swift, 
On daily use—on daily service bent: 
Her face again old Eden may uplift, 
And God look down the open firma- 
ment.” 


In the Merchant occur some of the 
best lines in the volume. His lesson is 
Truth: 


Slight duties may not lessen but adorn, 
The cedar’s berries round the cedar’s 
shaft, 
The pettiest act will lift the doer up, 
The mightiest cast bim swift and head- 
long down ; 
If one forge! the spirit of his deed, 
The other wears it as a living crown.” 


Mr. Mathews has but one apology fer 
the Soldier : 


~ 
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«Thy battles are not wars but self- 


defences. 
Girding this universal home about.” 


He has no ambition for the glories 
of conquest. It is truly a happy 
position that our land occupies—far 
removed from hostile interference, 
with courage nobly proved and un- 
doubted from the acts of the past. 
Let us once be as assured, said a dis- 
tinguished American author to us, of 
our manners and our thinking, as we 
are of our courage, and we shall look 
no longer timidly to Europe. Must 
not that time sooncome?t We confess 
for ourselves even a less degree of 
sympathy with ‘the Soldier,” than our 
author accords. He bids him indeed— 


« With grounded arms, and silent as the 
mountains, 
Pause for thy quarrel at the marbled sea : 
And, when comes the ship o’er the curled 
wave bounding, 
Remember that a brother ina foe may 
be.” 
We have little faith in the very exis- 
tence of the professional soldier among 
us, (excepting perhaps what may be 
rendered necessary by past mis-govern- 
ment for the police of our Indian fron- 
tier,) even though he remain in this 
attitude of patient defensiveness, and, 
as Mr. Matthews well expresses it— 


,fAnd the dumb cannon stretches at his 
leisure.” 


We plead guilty to the crime of Quaker 
sentiments on this subject; and could 
wish that the vast expenditure of 
money, time, and effort worse than 
wasted on military things, were applied 
to purposes of real utility and benevo- 
lence. 

Of the Statesman is not our author’s 
satire just’ Let us once feel this jus- 
tice, and the evil will be remedied. We 


feel tempted, for the wider diffusion of 


the lesson, to quote it entire : 


“Up to the Capitol who goes, a heart 
Should bear, state tyranny may not sub- 
- due: 
Wakening at dawn to fill its ample part, 
It, ever, day by day, grows fresh and new, 
Nor sleeps through the mid-watches of the 
night, 
Though there the thankless world has 
left its smart— 
Without some visions, beckoning and 
bright, 
That make him gladly to his bedside 
start, 
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* Accursed who on the Mount of Ralers 
sits 
Nor gains some glimpses of a fairer day! 
Who knows not there, what there his soul 
befits, 
Thoughts that leap up and kindle far 


away 
The coming time! Who rather dulls the 
ear 
With brawling discord and a cloud of . 


ere PRS 


words ; 
Owning no hopeful object far or near, 
Save what the universal] self affords, 


“He that with sway of empire would con- 
trol 
The various millions, parted or amassed, 
Should hold in bounteous fee an ample 
soul— 
Equal the first to know, nor less the last. 
At once whose general eye surveys as well 
The rank or desert waste—the golden 
field : 
Whose feet the mountain and the valley 
tread, 
Nor ever to the trials of the way will 
yield. 


“ Deeper to feel, than quickly to express— 
And then alone in the consummate act— 
Reaps not the ocean, nor the free air tills, 
But keeps within his own peculiar tract : 
Confirms the State in all its needful right, 
Nor strives to draw within its general 
bound— 
For gain or loss, for glory or distress, 
The rich man’s hoard, the poor man’s 
patchy ground, 


“ Strip from the trunk that props the em- 
pire up, 
All weeds, all flowers that hide the 
simple shaft : 
Plain as the heavens and pureas mid-day 
light 
Swell up its ample cope: nor there in- 
graft 
A single leaf nor draw a single line 
To daze the eye, to coax the grasper’s 
hand ; 
Simple it rose—so simple let it rise— i 
Forever, changeless simple let it i: 
stand !” 


Friendship :— 


“In fortune, quality and temper mated— 
Let spirit, spirit choose—each suited 
best 
To th’ other’s moving mind or mind at 
rest; 
In kinship nearer than red blood related... 


“ No castled shadow falls upon thé fieart, fs 
Darkening two faces each turned unto 
the other, 
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No lowly roof shuts in or out the 
heart’s true brother : 
Life deals to each, with equal chance an 


equal part. 


Many chapters might be written on 
this text, full of matter for wise and 
sad reflection. There would be many 
sighs for past tenderness, for the petri- 
faction of society, for youthful sim- 
plicity gone never to return, for the 
nicer shades of sentiment lost in the 
sunlight of the world. But these are 
individual feelings seldom free from 
prejudice. Friendship is of a private 
character, and on this account might 
have been spared by Mr. Mathews. He 
has not given us the lover, or attempt- 
ed to catch the “ Cynthia ofthe minute.” 
Why give us the Friend, for whom 
there are no universal rulest This 
friendship is the most abused, arbitrary, 
exacting thing in the world. It sub- 
stitutes prejudice for justice—it dis- 
penses tyranny for respect. Its es- 
sence moralists say is equality ; if so, 
it has no need of one virtue,—and one 
of the best,—gratitude. Among men it 
prevails but little. The sentiment is 
merged in the better relationship, the 
second-self of married life. As the 
world advances and we meet in every 
man a brother, this restrictive sentiment 
will disappear, or rather will be ex- 
panded into a broader, a more univer- 
sal development and action. In times 
of danger, in religious or political per- 
secutions, friendship is the most emi- 
nent. Its essence is in sympathy and 
charity—why should they end so near 
home! We expect a friend to be a 
sgn by a kind of Masonic bond. 
‘We exact from him, and repay with 
indifference, a boon for which the heart 
would warm in lasting gratitude to a 
stranger. A perfectly just man can 
have no partialities—he will forgive an 
enemy’s weakness as soon as his 
friend’s. His charity will cover all 
save himself. He will condemn his 
own errors and spare all others. 

To return to our book. The Painter 
and Sculptor may be classed together. 
Mr. Mathews inculeates for both—or- 
iginality. The following is finely ex- 
pressed : 


¢ Would the soul clothe itself in elder 
gloom— 
Let stand upon the cliff and in the 
shadowy grove 


The tawny ancient of the warrior 

With dusky limb and flushing face, 

Diffusing Autumn through the stilly 
place.” 


And he -thus, after lingering brie 
amid the beauties of that nature whie 
in this country affords to the Painter 
such noble inspirations, cheers him on 
to his duty and mission, of at once ad. 
orning it, and elevating and purifyi 
by the benign influences of art, wine 
whose lines are fallen in these pleasant 
places : 


* Are there no spirits, kin to light and 
beauty, 
Springing to cheer these sweet and 
suited haunts ? 
Faces of love and forms of eldest duty, 
Which, unexpressed, the soul thereaf- 
ter pants ? 
Fill thou the mansion of thy Father-land 
With hues to gladden in its hours of 
need, 
With glancing shapes that every fair. 
ness breed, 
And pour a larger life from thy creative 
hand !” 


The Journalist for its subject and exe- 
cution, is among the best of these poems. 
Mr. Mathews’s few verses are worth all 
the bad-spirited homilies of the For- 
eign Reviews, or rather they are worth 
a great deal more : 


“‘ A dark-dyed spirit he who coins the 
time, 
To virtue’s wrong, in base disloyal 
lies— 
Who makes the morning’s breath, the 
evening's tide, 
The utterer of his blighting fo rgeries. 


“How beautiful who scatters, wide and 


free, 
The gold-bright seeds of loved and lov- 
ing truth! 
By whose perpetual hand, each day, sup- 
plied— 
Leaps to new life the empire’s heart of 
youth. 
“ The angel that in sand-dropped minutes 
lives, 
Demands a message cautious as the 
ages ;— 
Who stuns, with dusk-red words of hate, 
his ear, 
That mighty power to boundless wrath 
enrages.” 


The fourteenth poem is entitled, 
“The Masses,” a force in the State 
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which Mr. Mathews evokes to clear 
the air of foul pestilential vapors when 
the light of Heaven is hid from men. 
His language is bold and destructive, 
and savors little of the speech of those 
timid gentlemen who take so much 
satisfaction in circulating Alison’s His- 
tory of the French Revolution, not as 
the truest, but the most conservative— 
a very good book for the people ! 


«Remember, Men! on massy strength 
relying, 
There is a heart of right 
Not always open to the light, 

Secret and still and force-defying. 

In vast assemblies calm, let order rule, 
And, every shout a cadence owning,} 
Make musical the vex’d wind’s moaning, 

And be as little children at a singing- 

school. 


“But, when thick as night, the sky is 
crusted o’er, 
Stifling life’s pulse and making Heaven 
an idle dream, 
Arise! and cry, up through the dark, to 
God’s own throne: 
Your faces in a furnace glow, 
Your arms uplifted for the death-ward 
blow— 
Fiery and prompt as angry angels show: 
Then draw the brand and fire the thun- 
der-gun ! . 
Be nothing said and all things done! 
Till every cobwebbed corner of the 
common-weal 
Is shaken free, and, creeping to its 
scabbard back the steel, 
Lets shine again God’s rightful sun !”’ 


But Mr. Mathews is no destructive. 
He has the ¢rve conservative principle, 
a constant looking to his country and a 
firm determination to abide by all the 
good she has thus far attained. Your 
true Reformer knows too well the hard 
means by which blessings are obtained 
to throw away the least advantage of 
goodness. ‘The next poem, on * The 
Reformer,” is very happy, comparing 
the wrong and error of the past to some 
polluted, unclean beast, foul as Schil- 
ler’s dragon : 


“ Man of the Future ! on the eager head- 
land standing, 
Gazing far off into the outer sea, 
Thine eye, the darkness and the billows 
rough commanding, 
Beholds a shore, bright as the Heaven 
itself may be; 
Where temples, cities, homes and 
haunts of men, 





Orchards and fields spread out in order- 
ly array, 
Invite the yearning soul to thither flee, 
And there to spend in boundless peace 
its happier day. 


“By passion and the force of earnest 
thought, 
Borne up and platformed at a height, 
Where ’gainst thy feet the force of earth 
and heaven are brought; 
Yet, so into the frame of empire wrought, 
Thou, stout man, can’st not thence be 
severed, 
Till ruled and rulers, fiends or men, are 
taught 
And feel the truths by thee delivered. 


“ Seize by its horns the shaggy Past, 
Full of uncleanness; heave with moun- 
tain cast, 
Its carcass down the black and wide 
abyss— 
That opens day and night its gulfy 
precipice, 
By faded empires, projects old and dead 
Forever in its noisy hunger fed; 
But rush not, therefore, with a brutish 
blindness 
Against the ’stablished bulwarks of 
the world; 
Kind be thyself although unkindness 
Thy race to ruin dark and suffering 
long, has hurled. 
For many days of light, and smooth repose, 
Twixt storm and weathery sadness 
intervene— 
Thy course is Nature’s; on thy triumph 
flows, 
Assured, like hers, though noiseless 
and serene, 
** Wake not at midnight and proclaim the 
day, 
When lightning only flashes o’er the way: 
Pauses and starts and strivings towards 
an end, 
Are nota birth, although a god’s birth 
they portend. 
Be patient therefore like the old broad 
earth 
That bears the guilty up, and through 
the night 
Conducts them gently to the dawn- 
ing light— 
Thy silent hours shall have as great a 
birth !”” 


The Poor Man gets very good ad- 
vice. But we do not agree with our 
author in all the parts of the following 
sentiment : 


“Plant in thy breast a measureless 
content, 
Thou Poor Man, cramped with want 
or racked with pain, 
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Good Providence, on no harsh purpose 
bent, 
Has brought thee there, to lead thee 
back again. 
No other bondage is upon thee cast 
Save that wrought out by thine own 
erring hand ; 
By thine own act, alone, thine image 
placed— 
Poorest or President choose thou to 
stand.” 


We have not yet reached that degree 
of social perfection. Many a weary 
day's work for the friends of eruge? 
thropy lies between. Much work « 
the poor man has that blessed setie 
engine to do yet before he can walk 
erect in Heaven’s open air. 

The Scholar gets little sympathy, 
with his “ dull dead books.” If they 
are to him “dull dead books,” he cer- 
tainly deserves none. In the Scholar, 
our author fails entirely. He evidently 
takes the word in a sense altogether 
narrow and mean. 

We pass to the Preacher—a prolific 
topic—on which we are tempted to 
pause for a few words, though we can 
barely allow our pen to touch glancing- 
ly on it as we pass. 

Religion, does she catch her spirit 
from the living man, or in inglorious 
content mumble idly the lesson she has 
learnt by rote of the past? With what 
are our pulpits filled? What are the 
words that come to us from the sacred 
place? We worship in splendid houses 
—but Holy Writ has taught us we may 
gild the tombs of the prophets whom 
our fathers slew, and yet be the sons, 
in the very likeness of those destroyers. 
Is the Christianity of the present day 
true to the Christianity of the Bible? 
We read in the sacred volume that it is 
a religion of sacrifice, that the fate of 
its followers is suffering and martyr- 
dom, that its spirit is Rerorm, uncom- 
promising hatred to all wrong, love and 
ardent pursuit of all good ; and what is 
its practice now’ Why it misinter- 
prets its lesson ; it quibbles even in the 
sacred desk ; it tells us that its suffering 
is not for good in battle with evil, but 
it is the acquiescence of evil ; that its 
quiet is not the quiet of man vexed by 
social wrong and injustice, the quiet 
poured over the troubled soul erying 
out for knowledge ;—no, the quiet is for 
rich men, sitting on well-stuffed velvet 
eushions, not to vex their righteous 
souls over-much for the disquiet of their 
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fellows. It tells us that we are to eu). 
tivate reason and test our faith by her 
laws—not that we may in all sincerity 
build up a pure temple to truth in the 
soul, but that we may learn to distin. 
guish the shibboleth of one sect from 
the shibboleth of another sect. Relj- 
gion, as it is taught, is thus a matter of 
grammar, or history, or chronology, or 
the art of dress—anything but a matter 
of philosophy. Man ceases to be 
practical man when he enters his 
church. In his counting-house he is 
inquisitive of all that is new, and can 
detect a false bale of goods from a 
genuine one ; he does not keep up this 
juggle of appearances with his lawyer 
or his physician. He falls into con- 
ventionalisms enough, but in no other 
instance within our knowledge does he 
so voluntarily run into them as in some 
spiritual matters. His soul is not edu- 
cated, his charity is not sincere, his 
judgment is enfeebled, his tastes are 
low, the heart and head are divorced, 
Whence comes thisevil, this difference? 
}°xternal life, the relations of man with 
the laws of space and matter, the ne- 
cessities of the new century, have out- 
run his spiritual condition. It is true, 
we believe, that the Church has adapt- 
ed herself in different periods to the 
actual condition of the people. In an 
illiterate age, when the popular mind 
was uneducated and sluggish, she ar- 
rested the attention of peasants and 
laborers by simple and ingenious stories 
that are to us now mere romances and 
jest books. Such, in the thirteenth 
century, were the fables of the Gesta 
Romanorum, the text book of monkish 
sermon-writing. A period of increas- 
ing light came, and Erasmus laughed 
at these childish legends. They were 
not ridiculous when they were first 
spoken. Christianity subsequently em- 
braced learning, till the fine-spun logic 
of casuists and doctors of cases of con- 
science dwindled into the division of 
texts to the very letters of the alpha- 
bet. The humorous Echard, in his 
treatise on the Contempt of the Clergy, 
brushed away these cobwebs with his 
cap of bells. Ease and elegant peri- 
ods afterward occupied the pulpit, but 
these grew too light for the awakening 
seriousness of the public mind, and 
Methodism brought forward the evan- 
gelical school, of whose sermons it has 
been remarked there is but one type. 
With trifling variations, this school now 
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fills the pulpit. But it preaches no 
longer with its old authority. Its ter- 
rors are neglected or enforced with 
lukewarmness. Happy indeed if it 
thus abandon its reign of terror ; hap- 
pier yet if it would embrace in all its 
extent the law of love. Its old mis- 
sionary arguments are somewhat weak- 
ened upon the ear. We even hear 
from orthodox divines of the salvability 
of the heathen. Christianity is not the 
living principle of the state. Where 
is Puritanism? What is Puseyism but 
the admission of the need of a new ele- 
ment? But the world does not go back 
or seek in the wardrobe of the past save 


for an occasional masquerade. Nulla 
vestigia retrorsum, 1s its motto, So- 


ciety asks and obtains in its minor lite- 
rature, in the tale and the song, a 
recognition of its new ideas. ‘The 
lightest miscellanies are full of thoughts 
of man and his social relations, of the 


economy of the state, of the welfare of 


sick and poor brethren, of man’s in- 
finite hopes and energies, of his earnest 
world-work—what does he 
these things in our orthodox pulpits? 
Think you, Christianity, such as we 
have as yet had it, has received into its 
preaching all that Christ taught ! Why, 


it will tell you of the diving right of 


almost every wrong the devil has ever 
sent upon the earth, and offer up thanks- 
giving for the bloody triumphs of war. 
Its motto on its banner is “ the field is 
the world,” and it will give thanks for 
a victory and the destruction of the 
sheep of its fold. With short-sighted 
weakness it will decide irrevocably 
upon the error of man, and taking te 
itself the power of God alone over 
human life, will stand by the execu- 
tioner and bid him tighten the rope 
about the neck of a living human be- 
ing. 

There is nothing destructive in these 
views, nought by which Christianity 
may be impaired. Heaven forbid. It 
remains the same to-day, and forever 
—the one final deliverance of the hu- 
man race; but in arguing for the ad- 
mission of a new preaching that shall 
weleome the sound humanitarian phi- 
losophy of the day, (Christianity, we 
may be sure, can never be at variance 
with such,) we ask only that this 
preaching may have more life, be more 
freely received and glorified in the 
hearts and lives of men. And the 
world will have Christianity preached 
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with this life; for the clergy too, are 
men, as well as the laity, and will de- 
mand sincerity. We cheerfully adopt 
our author’s appeal to them : 


“ Withered be he, the false one of the 


brood, 

Who, husbandman of evil, scatters 
strife, 

— and harsh upon the field of 
ife : 


But deeper cursed whose secret hand 
Plucks on to doom the safeguards of the 
land, 
Freedom, and civil forms and sacred 
Rights 
That conscience owns: he, conscieace- 
stung, who plights 
His — *gainst these, should sheer-down 
all 
From off the glory of the temple-wall, 
Smitten by God as false to truth and love 
And all the sacred links that bind the 
heavens above 
And man beneath: a withered Paul, 
Apostleless, beyond recall ! 


** Rather with blessings and the bonds of 
life, 
Let Heaven’s good workmen bind to- 
gether 
The house that roofs us on this dear, dear 
plot of earth, 
An arbor in the genial sun, 
A stronghold in the tyrannous weather: 
Kindly and loving brethren every one, 
All equal—all alike who thither tend, 
Where all may dwell together without 
end— 
And as our course must be, so let it be 
begun. 


“ But shrink not, therefore, from the cow- 

ard age, 

That shows, in mockery shows, its hid- 
eous face at times, 

And crosses with its cursed din the 
very sabbath-chimes ; 

O, smite and buffet with a holy rage 

Its brassy cheeks and brow of icy cold- 
ness— 

Dash and confound it with the storm- 
cloud’s boldness 

That frowns and speaks till every house- 
roof trembles, 

And face to face no more dissembles 

The God-fear coiled within the crusted 
heart! 

Brandish the truth and let its four- 
edged dart 

Cut to the quick, and, cut through 
every armor 

Unbosom to the light the Satan-charmer! 


“Ye holy Voices sphered in middle air ! 
Lower than angels, nor as they so fair, 
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Yet quiring God’s behest with truth and 
power— 
Pitch your blest speech, or high or low, 
That angels may its Janguage own and 
know, 
Through the round Heaven to which it 
rises, 
And ever on the earth may fall in glad 
surprizes, 
The spring-sweet music of a su 
shower. den 
Heayen shall bless thee and the earth 
shall bless, 
And up through the close, dark death- 
hour thou shalt spring 
With fragrant parting, and heaven-cleav- 
ing wing— 
To ask, nor ask in vain, thy Christ’s 
caress |” 


The Poet is the subject of the con- 
cluding poem in the volume before us 
—(but why has he omitted all allusion 
to Womankind *)—as concentrating in 
himself the representation and embodi- 
ment of all the manifold phases of hu- 
manity of which it treats—as 


“The mighty heart that holds the world 
at full, 

Lodging in one embrace the father and 
the child, 

The toiler, reaper, sufferer, rough or mild, 


All kin of earth.” 


And he is thus apostrophized : 
‘Gather all kindreds of this boundless 
realm 
To speak a common tongue 
Be thou— 
Heart, pulse and voice, whether pent hate 
o’erwhelm 
The stormy speech or young love whis- 
per low. 
Cheer them, immitigable battle-drum ! 
Forth, truth-mailed to the old uncon- 
quered field— 
And lure them gently to a Jaurelled home, 
In notes softer than lntes or viols yield. 


in thee! 


Fill all the stops of life with tuneful 
breath, 

Closing their lids, bestow a dirge-like 
death !” 


We have now run over each of the 
topics of Mr. Mathews’s volume, and 
set fairly forth a general view of its 
contents. As it is very uniform in its 
style and strain, the liberal extracts 
we have made will suffice to enable 
every reader to form his own judgment 
alike of its merits and its faults. It is 
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on the whole one that deserves to be. 
welcomed with favor and friendly en- 
couragement, by the public to whieh 
the nationality of its appeal peculiarly 
addresses itself. It has in every res- 
pect raised our appreciation of its au. 
thor’s literary powers and promise. It 
is by far the most complete and satis- 
factory book he has yet produced. It 
is the most under the control of his 
judgment. The fetters of rhyme have 
proved a wholesome restraint upon an 
exuberance that has often with him 
outrun, in grotesque and incomplete 
irregularity of movement, the minds 
of his readers; and there is much less 
that jars upon the tasteful sense of the 
intelligent reader. It must be con- 
fessed, indeed, that Mr. Mathews wears 
these same fetters of rhyme and rhythm 
very loosely and impatiently, shaking 
them about him sometimes with rather 
harsh discord of sound, in a very res 
bellious fashion to those laws of verse 
which have not been disdained by some 
tolerable poets who have not disgraced 
the language. We should have been 
well pleased if he had worn them with 
a little more respect and docility ; nor 
would the poetry of the volume have 
suffered by the lengthened labor and 
more studied care, which might have 


been thus required of him. Had we 
indeed seen them before their appear- 
ance in print, we should have advised 
the author to devote many a midnight, 
many a morning hour, to the duty of 
improvement and polish. They have 
a great deal of exceilent, sweet, and 
nutritive saccharine matter, but the 


process of clarification is yet incom- 
Mr. Mathews takes more liber- 
ties with his reader and with his lan- 
guage than so young a writer—than 
any writer—is entitled to take. It is 
evident that most of the poems have 
been struck off in very rapid and off- 
hand haste ; so that we see great bean- 
ties left disfigured with great defects. 
Side by side with rich and noble 
thoughts, set, like apples of gold in 
vessels of silver, in fine passages of 
poetical language, obscurities, turgidi- 
ties, forced and far-fetched expres- 
sions, taxing the mind of the reader 
who endeavors to comprehend their 
meaning and bearing, to efforts not al- 
ways adequately rewarded—are far 
more frequent than they ought to be; 
to say nothing of metrical sins, sins of 
extreme carelessness,—though they. 
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sometimes have a less pardonable air 
of design, which would then make 
them affectations, deserving less gentle 
rebuke. A young poet should not for- 
get that iron requires to be hammered 
hard and long, as well as simply heated 
in the glowing furnace of excited 


thought, or else it is apt tobe full of 


cracksand flaws,‘and particles of worth- 
lessdust. ‘Thislesson isthe more neces- 
sary to atemperament of sanguine, im- 
petuous exuberance, such as we con- 
ceive to be that of the author of the pre- 
sent volume. It is not everything we 
write that we ought to print ; or even to 
keep, for any other purpose than the peri- 
odical bonfires which most young men 
who know how to write have to kindle 
now-a-days. ‘T’oborrow a very unpoeti- 
cal illustration from a process we have 
had frequent occasion to watch during 
the rustication of the past summer, (on 
whose grave we beg to be allowed to 
drop a passing tear)—when the oyster- 
rake is struck down and then brought 
up to the surface, however rich the bed 
may be, it is not all the contents of its 
capacious prongs that are worth keep- 
ing—nay, sometimes there will be little 
else than the mud, stones and sea- 
weed. The boat will soon be loaded 
indeed, if these are all taken in,—but 
the most experienced fishermen prefer 
to drop them quietly back again. We 


are speaking now for the benefit of 


several of our younger poets, and not 
of Mr. Mathews in particular—Hear 
ye! hear ye! hear ye! Do not so 
partake of the universal national hurry. 
Do not be so impatient, young gentle- 
men, to wake up the next morning and 
find yourselves famous. Tvstinate lente 


More haste, less speed. Beware of the 


monthly temptation of the Magazines, 
even though it be the Democratic. 
Nor is the publication of a collected 
volume necessarily ipso facto a sure 
passport to the summit of— 


“ The height where Fame’s proud temple 
shines afar,” 


Bryant, we may hint in passing, 
writes slowly and little. Like the pro- 
cess of distillation, it comes by drops, 
but they are drops of diamond light, 
any one of which will far outvalue an 
ocean of that muddy fluency which is 
so easy. And there have been pen- 
men who could transcribe within the 
surface of a thumb-nail all that Hal- 
leck has ever published. 

It is our very appreciation of Mr. 
Mathews’s capabilities that prompts us 
to urge upon him with a friendly frank- 
ness and earnestness, a special atten- 
tion to the general hint thus addressed 
to several of our young friends, whom 
it is unnecessary to go out of our way 
to specify. He can, and yet will, do 
fine things—but he must use the inverted 
end of his stylus far more freely than 
he has hitherto done. He must not 
shrink from the maternal bear’s labor 
of licking her own young into improved 
shape—nor even from Saturn’s still 
more severe treatment of his progeny. 
We have no doubt that this was the 
process performed by the Sibyl upon 
the nine books which she brought back, 
first in six, and then in three volumes 
—she was re-writing them in the inter- 
val; and this we take to be the true 
moral of the legend, or at least its best. 
Her only mistake was in not charging 
a triple price with the triple condensa- 
tion. 


ee 


THE WIDOWER. 


“Sleep on, my love, 
Never to be disquieted. 


in thy cold bed, 


Henry King,* on the death of his wife. 


Sue sleeps beneath the sod, 
Watched by the eyes of God, 
Till the last trump shall sound. 
On earth though lonely now 
My weary aching brow, 
‘My heart is under ground. 


—_- —- 


———»-_eee 


* Henry King, Bishop of ‘Chichester, 1591-1669. 
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New York. 


The Widower. 


Desire and passion cling, 

As to a sacred thing, 
Around her buried head ; 

Our life’s intensity 

Is well nigh lost to me, 
Thus living with the dead. 


Only the mourning air 
Kisseth her temple fair, 
And stirreth from its rest 
The ringlet falling low, 
That drifted with the snow 
Of her upheaving breast. 





The cold night clasps her oft, 
There falls the moonlight soft, 
There sorrowing | weep,— 
Alas ! for the closed eyes, 
That look no sweet replies, 
To the fond love we keep ! 


My thoughts ungathered lie, 
That would not droop and die, 

If she were bending near. 
Strange the heart’s dreams should be 
So slight and shadowy, 

In their fulfilment here ! 


The pleasant toils of girls, 
That wreath their clustering curls, 
For me to murmur praise, 
Are welcome to my sight, 
Recalling the glad light 
That shone on other days. 


They wile the lifeless hours, 
They bring the early flowers 
I strew upon her grave,— 
The flowers to chide its gloom, 
Ere death should claim their bloom, 
With the lost love I crave. 


Tt will be hard to turn 
Back to the world, and learn 
Only her form to see 
Within my faithful heart, | 
Until I too shall part 
With this mortality. 


It will be hard to miss 

My life’s accustomed bliss, 
That lightened every breath ; 

But grief will bear me soon 

Where all my joy is gone, 
With her to sleep in death. 


A. S. M. 
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THE LANDLORD. 


BY HENRY D. THOREAU. 


Inver the one word, house, are inclu- 
ded the school house, the alms house, 
the jail, the tavern, the dwelling house ; 
and the meanest shed or eave in which 
men live, contains the elements of all 
these. But no where on the earth 


scands the entire and perfect house. 


The Parthenon, St. Peter's, the Gothic 
minster, the palace, the hovel, are but 
imperfect executions of an imperfect 
idea. Who would dwell in them? 
Perhaps to the eye of the gods, the cot- 
tage is more holy than the Parthenon, 
for they look down with no especial 
favor upon the shrines formally dedi- 
cated to them, and that should be the 
most sacred roof which shelters most 
of humanity. Surely, then, the gods 
who are most interested in the human 
race preside over the Tavern, where es- 
pecially men congregate. Methinks | 
see the thousand shrines erected to 
Hospitality shining afar in all countries, 
as well Mahometan and Jewish, as 
Christian, khans, and caravansaries, 
and inns, whither all pilgrims without 
distinction resort. 

Likewise we look in vain east or 
west over the earth to find the perfect 
man; but each represents only some 
particular excellence. The Landlord is 
aman of more open and general sym- 
pathies, who possesses a spirit of hos- 
pitality which is its own reward, and 
feeds and shelters men from pure love 
of the creatures. To be sure, this 
profession is as often filled by imper- 
fect characters, and such as have sought 
it from unworthy motives, as any other, 
but so much the more should we prize 
the true and honest Landlord when we 
meet with him. 

Who has not imagined to himself a 
country inn, where the traveller shall 
really feel im, and at home, and at his 
public house, who was before at his pri- 
vate house ; whose host is indeed a host, 
and a lord of the land, a self-appointed 
brother of his race ; ealled to his place, 
beside, by all the winds of heaven and 
his good genius, as truly as the preach- 
er is called to preach; a man of such 
universal sympathies, and so broad and 


genial a human nature, that he would 
fain sacrifice the tender but narrow ties 
of private friendship, to a broad, sun- 
shiny, fair-weather-and foul friendship 
for his race; who loves men, not as 
a philosopher, with philanthropy, nor 
as an overseer of the poor, with charity, 
but by a necessity of his nature, as he 
loves dogs and horses ; and standing at 
his open door from morning till night, 
would fain see more and more of them 
come along the highway, and is never sa- 
tiated. ‘To him the sun and moon are but 
travellers, the one by day and the other 
by night; and they too patronise his 
house. ‘To his imagination all things 
travel save his sign-post and himself ; 

and though you may be his neighbor 
for years, he will show you only the 
civilities of the road. But onthe other 

hand, while nations and individuals are 
alike selfish and exclusive, he loves all 
men equally ; and if he treats his near- 
est neighbor as a stranger, since he has 
invited all nations to share his hospi- 
tality, the farthest travelled is in some 
measure kindred to him who takes him 
into the bosom of his family. 

He keeps a house of entertainment 
at the sign of the Black Horse or the 
Spread Eagle, and is known far and 
wide, and his fame ay with increas- 
ing radius every year. All the neigh- 
borhood is in his caine’ and if the 
traveller ask how far to a tavern, he 
receives some such answer as this: 
“ Well, sir, there’s a house about three 
miles from here, where they haven’t 
taken down their sign yet; but it’s 
only ten miles to Slocum’s, and that’s a 
capital house, both for man and beast.” 
At three miles he passes a cheerless 
barrack, standing desolate behind its 
sign-post, neither public nor private, 
and has glimpses of a discontented 
couple who have mistaken their call- 
ing. Atten miles see where the Tavern 
stands,—really an entertaining pros- 
pect,—so public and inviting that only 
the rain and snow do not enter. It is 
no gay pavilion, made of bright stuffs, 
and furnished with nuts and ginger- 
bread, but as plain and sincere as a 
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caravansary ; located in no Tarrytown, 
where you receive only the civilities 
of commerce, but far in the fields it 
exercises a primitive hospitality, amid 
the fresh scent of new hay and rasp- 
berries, if it be summer time, and the 
tinkling of cow-bells from invisible 
pastures ; for it is a land flowing with 
milk and honey, and the newest milk 
courses in a broad deep stream across 
the premises. 

In these retired places the tavern is 
first of all a house—elsewhere, last of 
all, or never—and warms and shelters 
its inhabitants. It is as simple and 
sincere in its essentiais as the caves in 
which the first men dwelt, but it is also 
as open and public. The traveller 
steps across the threshold, and lo! he 
too is master, for he only can be called 
proprietor of the house here who be- 
haves with most propriety in it. The 
Landlord stands clear back in nature, to 
my imagination, with his axe and spade 
felling trees and raising potatoes with 
the vigor of a pioneer; with Prome- 
thean energy making nature yield her 
increase to supply the wants of so 
many ; and he is not so exhausted, nor 
of so short a stride, but that he comes 
forward even to the highway to this 
wide hospitality and publicity. Surely, 
he has solved some of the problems of 
life. He comes in at his back door, 
holding a log fresh cut for the hearth 
upon his shoulder with one hand, while 
he greets the newly arrived traveller 
with the other. 

Here at length we have free range, 
as not in palaces, nor cottages, nor 
temples, and intrude no where. All 
the secrets of housekeeping are exhib- 
ited to the eyes of men, above and 
below, before and behind. ‘This is. the 
necessary way to live, men have con- 
fessed, in these days, and shall he skulk 
and hide! And why should we have 
any serious disgust at kitchens? Per- 
haps they are the holiest recess of the 
house. There is the hearth, after all, 
—and the settle, and the faggots, and 
the kettle, and the crickets. We have 
pleasant reminiscences of these. They 
are the heart, the left ventricle, the very 
vital part of the house. Here the real 
and sincere life which we meet in the 
streets was actually fed and sheltered. 
Here burns the taper that cheers the 
lonely traveller by night, and from this 
hearth ascends the smokes that popu- 
late the valley to his eyes by day. On 


the whole, a man may not be so little 
ashamed of any other part of his house, 
for here is his sincerity and earnest, at 
least. It may not be here that the 
besoms are plied most—it is not here 
that they need to be, for dust will not 
settle on the kitchen floor more than in 
nature. 

Hence it will not do for the Landlord 
to possess too fine a nature. He must 
have health above the common aeci- 
dents of life, subject to no modern 
fashionable diseases; but no taste, ra- 
ther a vast relish or appetite. His sen- 
timents on all subjects will be delivered 
as freely as the wind blows; there is 
nothing private or individual in them, 
though still original, but they are public, 
and of the hue of the heavens over his 
house,—a certain out-of-door obvious- 
ness and transparency not to be disputed, 
What he does, his manners are not to be 
complained of, though abstractly offen- 
sive, for itis what man does, and in 
him the race is exhibited. When he 
eats, he is liver and bowels, and the 
whole digestive apparatus to the com- 
pany, and so all admit the thing is done, 
He must have no idiosyneracies, no 
particular bents or tendencies to this or 
that, but a general, uniform, and healthy 
development, such as his portly person 
indicates, offering himself equally on 
all sides to men. He is not one of your 
peaked and inhospitable men of genius, 
with particular tastes, but, as we said 
before, has one uniform relish, and 
taste which never aspires higher than 
a tavern sign, or the cut of a weather- 
cock. The manof genius, like a dog 
with a bone, or the slave who has 
swallowed a diamond, or a patient 
with the gravel, sits afar and retired, 
off the road, hangs out no sign of re- 
freshment for man and beast, but says, 
by all possible hints and signs, I wish 
to be alone—good-bye—farewell. But 
the landlord can afford to live without 
privacy. He entertains no private 
thought, he cherishes no solitary hour, 
no sabbath day, but thinks—enough to 
assert the dignity of reason—and talks, 
and reads the newspaper. What he 
does not tell to one traveller, he tells to 
another. He never wants to be alone, 
but sleeps, wakes, eats, drinks, sociably, 
still remembering his race. He walks 
abroad through the thoughts of men, 
and the Iliad and Shakspeare are tame 
to him, who hears the rude but home- 
ly incidents of the road from every 
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traveller. The mail might drive 
through his brain in the midst of his 
most lonely soliloquy, without disturb- 
ing his equanimity, provided it brought 
plenty of news and passengers. There 
can be no pro-fanity where there is no 
fane behing, and the whole world may 
see quite round him. Perchance his 
lines have fallen to him in dustier 
places, and he has heroically sat down 
where two roads meet, or at the Four 
Corners, or the Five Points, and his 
life is sublimely trivial for the good of 
men. The dust of travel blows ever 
in his eyes, and they preserve their 
clear, complacent look. The hourlies 
and half-hourlies, the dailies and week- 
lies, whirl on well worn tracks, round 
and round his house, as if it were the 
goal in the stadium, and still he sits 
within in unruffled serenity, with no 
show of retreat. His neighbor dwells 
timidly behind a screen of poplars and 
willows, and a fence with sheafs of 
spears at regular intervals, or defended 
against the tender palms of visitors by 
sharp spikes,—but the traveller’s wheels 
rattle over the door-step of the tavern, 
and he cracks his whip in the entry. 
He is truly glad to see you, and sincere 
as the bull’s-eye over his door. The 
traveller seeks to find, wherever he 
goes, some one who will stand in this 
broad and catholic relation to him, who 
will be an inhabitant of the land to him 
a stranger, and represent its human 
nature, as the rock stands for its inani- 
mate nature; and thisis he. As his 
crib furnishes provender for the travel- 
ler’s horse, and his larder provisions 
for his appetite, so his conversation fur- 
nishes the necessary aliment to his 
spirits. He knows very well what a 
man wants, for he is a man himself, and 
as it were the farthest travelled, though 
he has never stirred from his door. He 
understands his needs and destiny. He 
would be well fed and lodged, there can 
be no doubt, and have the transient 
sympathy of a cheerful companion, and 
of a heart which always prophesies 
fair weather. And after all the great- 
est men, even, want much more the sym- 
pathy which every one can give, than 
that which the great only can im- 
part. If he is not the most upright, 
let us allow him this praise, that he is 
the most downright of men. He has 
a hand to shake and to be shaken, and 
takes a sturdy and unquestionable in- 
terest in you, as if he had assumed the 
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care of you, but if you will break your 
neck, he will even give you the best 
advice as to the method. 

The great poets have not been un- 
grateful to their landlords. Mine host 
of the Tabard inn, in the Prologue to 
the Canterbury Tales, was an honor to 
his profession : 


* A semely man our Hoste was, with alle, 
For to han been an marshal in an halle. 
A large man he was, with eyen stepe ; 
A fairer burgeis is ther non in Chepe: 
Bold of his speche, and wise, and well 
ytaught, 
And of manhood him lacked righte 
naught. 
Eke thereto, was he right a mery man, 
And after souper plaien he began, 
And spake of mirthe amonges other 
thinges, 
Whan that we hadden made our reckon- 
inges.” 


He is the true house-band, and cen- 
tre of the company—of greater fellow- 
ship and practical social talent than 
any. He it is, that proposes that 
each shall tell a tale to while away the 
time to Canterbury, and leads them 
himself, and concludes with his own 
tale : 


“ Now, by my fader’s soule that is ded, 

But ye be mery, smiteth of my hed: 

Hold up your hondes withouten more 
speche.”’ 


If we do not look up to the Landlord, we 
look round for him on all emergencies, 
for he is a man of infinite experience, 
who unites hands with wit. He is a 
more public character than a states- 
man—a publican, and not consequently 
a sinner ; and surely, he, if any, should 
be exempted from taxation and military 
duty. 

Talking with our host is next best 
and instructive to talking with one’s 
self. Itisa more conscious soliloquy ; as 
it were, to speak generally, and try what 
we would say provided we had an au- 
dience. He has indulgent and open 
ears, and does not require petty and 
particular statements. “ Heigho!” 
exclaims the traveller. Them’s my 
sentiments, thinks mine host, and 
stands ready for what may come next, 
expressing the purest sympathy by his 
demeanor. “ Hot as blazes!” says the 
other, ‘“‘Hard weather, sir,—not 
much stirring now-a-days,” says he. 
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He is wiser than to contradict his 
guest in any case; he lets him go on, 
he lets him travel. 

The latest sitter leaves him stand- 
ing far in the night, prepared to live 
right on, while suns rise and set, and 
his “ good-night ” has as brisk a sound 
as his “ good-morning,” and the earliest 
riser finds him tasting his liquors in the 
bar ere flies begin to buzz, with a coun- 
tenance fresh as the morning star over 
the sanded floor,—and not as one who 
had watched all night for travellers. 
And yet, if beds be the subject of con- 
versation, it will appear that no man 
has been a sounder sleeper in his time. 

Finally, as for his moral character, 
we do not hesitate to say, that he has 
no grain of vice or meanness in him, 
but represents just that degree of vir- 
tue which all men relish without being 
obliged to respect. He is a good man, 
as his bitters are good—an unques- 
tionable goodness. Not what is called 
a good man,—good to be considered, as 
a work of art in galleries and muse- 





ums,—but a good fellow, that is, good 
to be associated with. Who ever 
thought of the religion of an innkeeper 
—whether he was joined to the Church, 
partook of the sacrament, said his 
prayers, feared God, or the like’ No 
doubt he has had his experiences, has 
felt a change, and is a firm believer in 
the perseverance of the saints. Ip 
this last, we suspect, does the pecus 
liarity of his religion consist. But he 
keeps an inn, and not a conscience, 
How many fragrant charities, and sin- 
cere social virtues are implied in this 
daily offering of himself to the public. 
He cherishes good will to all, and 
gives the wayfarer as good and honest 
advice to direct him on his road, as the 
priest. 

To conclude, the tavern will com- 
pare favorably withthe church. The 
church is the place where prayers and 
sermons are delivered, but the tavern 
is where they are to take effect, and if 
the former are good, the latter cannot 
be bad. 





THE FATHERLAND., 


BY J. R. 


LOWELL, 


Wuerke is the true man’s fatherland ' 
Is it where he by chance is born? 
Doth not the free-winged spirit scorn 

Tn such pent borders to be spanned ? 

Oh yes, his fatherland must be 

As the blue heaven wide and free ! 


Is it alone where freedom is, 

Where God is God and man is man? 
Doth he not claim a broader span 
For the soul’s love of home than this? 

Oh yes! his fatherland must be 
As the blue heaven wide and free! 


Where’er a human heart doth wear 
Joy’s myrtle wreath, or sorrow’s gyves, 
Where’er a human spirit strives 
After a life more pure and fair, 
There is the true man’s birthplace grand! 
His is a world-wide fatherland ! 


Where’er a single slave doth pine, 
Where’er one man may help another,— 
Thank God for such a birthright, brother ! 

That spot of earth is thine and mine ; 

There is the true man’s birthplace grand ! 


His is a world-wide fatherland ! 
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WASHINGTON ALLSTON. 


(With an engraving on steel.) 


Tue subject of this sketch was born 
in Charleston, S. C., November 5th, 
1779. He was fitted for college at 
Newport, R. I., and his sechool-fellows 
remember his strong predilection for 
his art at that early age. When he 
was sixteen years old he entered Har- 
vard University, and graduated in 1800 
with a poem. In college he painted 
several pictures, and copied some of 
those belonging to the institution. His 
designs at this period are distinguished 
for their tragic and romantic effect ; 
one of them, from Schiller’s “* Robbers,” 
represents Charles de Moor, meditating 
suicide in the forest, pistol in hand. 
After leaving college, he disposed 
of his paternal estate in South Caro- 
lina, and, in 1801, embarked for Lon- 
don, where he spent some three years 
asa student at the Royal Academy, 
West at that time being President. 
He then went to Italy, where he spent 
four years, and returned to America in 
1809. After remaining at home two 
years, during which period he married 
a sister of the late Dr. Channing, he 
sailed again for England in I811. 
While abroad he divided his time be- 
tween London, Parisand Rome. Few 
American artists have devoted so much 
time to preparatory studies. He quali- 
fied himself thoroughly in every de- 
partment of the art, and gained an 
exact knowledge of anatomy ; he spent 
much time in modelling—a practice 
which he continued to the last year of 
his life. In 1818, he returned to Ame- 
rica, where he afterwards remained. 
His figure was tall, commanding, 
well-proportioned and very erect. The 
lines of his face were softened, as if 
the tone of the fair features he moulded 
had been reflected there. His hair in 
his later years fell in long silver locks, 
and was very abundant, graceful, and 
waving. We have seen a picture of 


Fuseli which reminds us of him, though 
the former wanted a certain inward re- 
— expression peculiar to Allston. 

is countenance expressed with great 
animation what was passing in his 
mind, and each emotion was mirrored 
there with singular fidelity. 


If ever any man was a painter in his 
appearance, that man was Allston; his 
language, the tones of his voice, his 
gestures, were polished and refined, as 
they only could be, by an unwearied 
study of beauty. He impressed his 
visitor by a certain patient expression, 
as if he had devoted more of life to 
labor than most men ; and had an inward 
look of industry, as if toil had been 
harmonized into the softest beauty, yet 
lost nota whit of its sternness. He 

was this unwearied worker. His ges- 
tures and frequent changes of position 
were always graceful, and well illus- 
trated his conversation. He displayed 
that high-bred courtesy, in which great 
artists are not inferior to kings. He 
poured out the glass of wine, and at- 
tended you to the door, with a pleasure 
in each little civility that showed how 
magnificent his feelings were. It was 
a high service he did in the great ecurt 
of love, not any thing individual, This 
elegance and polish made his society 
enchanting, but he possessed, besides, a 
keen and subtle intellect, a warm and 
generous heart, and a lofty and religi- 
ous spirit. 

Among his Poems, (for he also ex- 
celled in this art) many will remember 
his “‘ England and America,” gratefully 
inserted in the Sibylline Leaves, by 
Coleridge. In his Sylphs of the Sea- 
sons, the longest poem of his early vo- 
lume, the same minute care to polish 
without weakening, which renders his 
pictures such monuments of artistical 
skill, is observable ; his later poems, 
like ‘* Rosalie,” have an added delicacy 
and sweetness, as his later female 
heads have. Years in him, did but 
deepen the creative beauty of his soul, 
and a serene gentleness rests every 
where on his last works, like the latest 
beams of the sun over the landscape. 

His only published work of fietion, 
“* Monaldi,” could have been composed 
by no one except a great painter, 
and the conceptions of master-pieces 
are strewn on its pages. It is a bold 
tale of imaginative passion, a thrilling 
narrative of the lights and shadows of 
human character. He has left a series 








of lectures on his art, said to be com- 
plete. 

His reading lay much in the field of 
fiction, doubtless as novels abound more 
in pictures than any other class of 
works. He admired stories having 
something of the terrible in them, and 
I have heard him mention with appro- 
bation a novel called the “Five Nights 
of St. Albans,” that most readers would 
not find to their taste from its dradlerie. 
Anything deep, however, in metaphy- 
sics, anything that went down into the 
matter, and was not bungled, fixed it- 
self under his roof as a companion. 

Of all critics, he was that one into 
whose hands it was safe for the artist 
to commit his design. So far was he 
removed from the ready sneer at imma- 
turity which characterizes many who 
pretend to judge, that his kindness, his 
careful fidelity, his sincere love of good 
intentions in others, has made his loss 
almost irreparable among American ar- 
tists. He had reached the age when 
young painters came to him trustingly 
for his opinion, nor did they misplace 
their confidence. Thus he has been 
called the “ Father of American art.” 
A new artist, if a true lover of art, was a 
treasure to him. He loved all sincere 
followers of thé muse, and named them 
often in his home, as if glad to have 
them mentioned. He expected good 
things of each, and delightedly prophe- 
sied their renown. If he said nothing 
favorable of an artist, he forbore com- 
ment yet not as some, who by their si- 
lence dispraise. He mused as it were, 
as if those who sought art, had thereby 
won a peculiar regard from him, and 
were to be a hope, if not a present ful- 
filment. He forbore to add to the dis- 
satisfaction, so abundant in the world, 
with works of art. 

It has been said that Allston had not 
been much before the public latterly ; 
but by the exhibition of all his princi- 
pal pictures in America at Boston, a 
year or two since, he was brought be- 
fore the public more emphatically than 
he could have been in any other shape. 
Seeing how sudden was his decease, 
we must look with singular satisfaction 
upon that glorious display of art. In 
that gallery we saw specimens of his 
earlier and later styles; the Italian 
landscape, painted—abroad, the last fe- 
male head completed in his silent stu- 
dio at home. We were privileged to 


mark his eminent advances to loftier 
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ideals in each new conception, and 
we felt how gratifying it was to the 
artist, thus to be criticised by his own - 
works. But one feeling inspired the 
spectator, that he was a truly rich man 
to have been permitted a sight so in- 
structive, and that no prouder monu- 
ment of fame could well be reared, 
The gathered treasures of a life, devo. 
ted to embalming the choicest images 
of beauty, were open before the publie, 
Some persons have remarked, know- 
ing he rarely went abroad in the fields 
and woods, (hardly at all, for some pe- 
riod before his death,) that his land- 
scapes would have been better, or at 
‘east more real, if he had not been so do- 
mestic. We remember describing some 
woods we had visited, when the scene 
recalled a similar one of his boyhood, 
forty years before, and he surprised us 
by the extreme fidelity of his memory, 
of the admirable portrait of the forest ; 
then he said, “ It seems, sir, as if I had 
visited the spot to-day, so vivid is my 
recollection of it.” Indeed, the tena- 
city of his memory, was only equalled 
by the surprising store of facts, anec- 
dotes, and criticism, he had gathered, in 
an education the most favorable in its 
influences, both at home and abroad. 
His manner of painting was distin- 
guished by its minute attention to all 
those details which heighten the sin- 
gular effects of coloring. An artist 
who successfully copied his “ Lorenzo 
and Jessica,” a picture on which he lav- 
ished his skill, was told by him that he 
must have pursued the same course of 
tactics, to produce the same effect, but 
when the great painter was asked to re- 
peat the various steps, he said he could 
not recall them. e was so rich in 
design, that he could afford to invent 
an individual method adapted to the 
piece before him. He shared with the 
great masters their desire for mechan- 
ical perfection, and no toil was too 
great for him, if he could but thereby 
accomplish his purpose. As an in- 
stance of this, an alteration in his 
“ Belshazzar’s Feast” may be taken, 
where some change in the figures re- 
quired the lamp to be lowered, that 
hung from the ceiling. To effect this, 
the whole perspective of the immense 
picture was altered ; every line drawn 
over in chalk, requiring at least a 
month’s incessant Jabor, preparatory to 
putting on the dead color. He prefer- 
red to draw as much as possible from 
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reality ; to be perfect in small things, 
well as in great. 

* When his ia of the “ Blood 
Hound,” from Mrs. Radeliffe’s novel of 
the “Italian,” was exhibited, a little 
girl was observed shutting the blinds in 
the room, one after the other, and when 
asked why, she said, “1 want to shut 
out that light on the picture.” In his 
great picture of “ Jeremiah,” the wa- 
ter jar on the left has attracted the no- 
tice of many, despite the majestic fig- 
ure of the prophet. The minutest 
parts of his pictures bear impress of 
the master’s hand, no less than thegen- 
eral idea of the composition. In his 
earliest drawings, in his last finished 
pictures, he never any where slighted 
or undervalued his genius. 

He describes the method of painting 
the light, in his celebrated picture of 
“Uriel,” where that angel dwelt, in the 
following manner : “1 surrounded him, 
and the rock of adamant on which he 
sat, with the prismatic colors, in the 
order in which the ray of light is de- 
composed by the prism. I laid them 
in with the strongest colors, and next 
with transparent color so intimately 
blended them, I re-produced the origi- 
nalray. It wasso bright, that it made 
your eyes twinkle as you looked at it.” 

A young man who had a taste for 
painting, and was looking about after a 
profession, consulted Allston, through 
a friend, for his opinion. The great 
painter replied: “It is a calling full of 
delays and disappointments, and I ean 
never recommend any one to pursue it. 
If he must be a painter, let him come 
prepared to bear up a mighty burden.” 
{t was his opinion that artists and lite- 
rary men must of necessity be poor, 
yet he added, “I, surely, cannot com- 
plain of the public,” Of pictures he 
used to say, that their interior meaning 
should be as much attended to, as their 
superficial effect. His advice to a 
young artist was : “ Do not be anxious, 
but put faith in your fingers. When I 
paint I often do not look at my palette ; I 
take off my colors by a secret sympathy 
between my hand and the pigments.” 
Being asked whether he did not pre- 
fer a certain picture of his above the 
rest, he replied: “I love all mychild- 
ren.” Yet in his chalk outline of a 
scene from the “ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” he pointed out a dancing figure 
to an artist, as happily drawn. 

At one time, in London, he was re- 
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duced to his last sixpence, when he 
suddenly received the payment for his 
picture of the “ Resuscitation of the 
young man on touching the bones of 
the prophet in the cave.” If this had 
gone only to his own benefit, it would 
not have been worth mentioning, but 
when we learn that liberally and at 
once he applied a part of this sum to 
the needs of a brother artist, and gave 
him the means of visiting Paris, where 
the latter had long wished to proceed, 
we feel the noble generosity of Allston. 

His criticism on pictures was not 
spread out in those sprawling Italian- 
isms common with amateurs. “ Your 
trees do not look as if the birds could 
fly through them,” was his remark to 
the student. 

He used to mention with peculiar 
satisfaction the skill possessed by Pow- 
ers inthe making of busts ; how closely 
he had imitated flesh; for other Ame- 
rican sculptors too he showed the warm- 
est admiration ; while Greenough was 
very near and dear tohim. The modern 
German school of painting he consid- 
ered very promising, and the great 
work illustrating their pictures had 
been sent to him from th2 compiler. 

His great picture, as it is called, of 
Belshazzar’s Feast, which was to have 
contained two hundred figures, is left 
incomplete ; the seale of the piece 
having been often changed, and the 
chief figure, that of the king, once 
nearly finished, quite erased. He was 
once asked how he got his light for this 
picture, when he said, “ from the mys- 
terious letters on the wall ;—the mene, 
MENE, TEKEL, UPHARSIN. The lamp 
in the vast hall grows dim, in the bright- 
ness of that supernatural light.” 

Mr. Allston’s health had never been 
fully established, since a severe sick- 
ness he had abroad, some thirty years 
since; but until within the last two 
years, no anxiety of a painful kind had 
been felt. He died very suddenly on 
the evening of the 9th of June, 1843, 
aged sixty-three years, after painting 
as usual during the day, and conversing 
with his friends almost to the hour of 
his death. 

In so brief a notice of so eminent a 
painter, no particular criticism of his 
various works can be looked for, and it 
belongs to his biegrapher fully to por- 
tray his moral excellencies. It has 
been said, that he will not be chiefly 
celebrated in future times as an histori- 
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cal painter, yet what American will 
compare, thus far in this line of art, 
with him? In the course of time, can 
any one doubt that such works as 
“ Miriam,” “ Jeremiah,” “ Uriel,” and 
others of the like character, will rank 
with the best historical pictures extant. 


His fame will not rest merely on these, 
Those designs, drawn from the artist's 
soul, so harmonious and perfect, that 
fitly to praise them seems impossible, 
must for ever remain to keep the name 
of Allston fresh in the memory of his 
country. 





STANZAS. 
INSCRIBED TO WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


BY GEO. B. WALLIS, OF VIRGINIA. 
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There is “ Founjain” in our woodland dells, 
Deep in the solemn shadow of high nulls, 
Where an unbroken sabbath stillness dwells 
Through the long summer day ; where Memory fills 
Her golden bow] with nectar which distils 
From heaven; where the low, dim hum of bees, 
And a deep, mystic spirit-music thrills 
Upon the heart-strings, lulling it to ease, 
With spirits of love around—and thou art one of these. 


Sagas. gas 


And oft in the warm sunset hours of June, 
On the green margin of our mountain stream, 
Under the sparkling stars and crescent moon, 
While scanning the blue fields where poets dream 
Is Love’s eternity, the immortal theme 
Has come upon me in the “ Evening Wind ;” 
So sweet the visitation, one might deem 
The invisible zephyrs angels good and kind, 
Diffusing from their wings those sweets which fill the mind. 


: 
q 


And in mild Autumn’s “ melancholy days,” 
When the birds cease to sing, the flowers to bloom ; 
Yet when around us a voluptuous blaze, 
The skies, the earth, the spirit doth illume, 
So that we scarce regret the work of gloom 
In Nature’s desolation :—in such hours, 
I think of that “ meek blossom” of the tomb, 
With others gather’d from our summer bowers, 
That fair and gentle girl “ who perished with the flowers.” 


Sweet is it to commune on Nature’s page, 
Her ample page, meek bard, with such as thee ; 


Who teachest that a flower may assuage | 
The mind, and quell its murmurs ; that a tree | 
May give a friend’s companionship to me ; ; 


That the hush’d woods are hallow’d temples, where 
Amid their sounding aisles, whate’er may be 
Our creed, or our condition, or our care, 
The heart unfolds its leaves like flowers which bloom but there- 
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Tue imports of the month have slight- 
ly increased, but the effect of the ta- 
riff of the Twenty-seventh Congress 
upon the finances of the Government 


has been ruinous, and exhibits itself 
chiefly in the fact, that although the 
national debt had been increased as fol- 
lows— 





Public Debt, including Treasury Notes, March 4th, 1841,......++essee.0s 8,381,555 
é “ “ “ pt ae ier evens +27,394,261 
FuereRse TA TER FORTB, oo vec cccccectccesecs + + +++$19,012,706 


since then a $7,000,000 stock has been 
jssued for the redemption of Treasury 
Notes, and the revenue is still 
$5,000,000 deficit for the year ending 
January, 1844. This amount, it is 
understood, will be issued in Treasury 
Notes in the old form, which according 
to existing laws may be done to that 
extent, or in notes bearing a nominal 
rate of interest, redeemable on demand 
in the city of New York, and receiva- 
ble for all Government dues. This 
latter will be a mere Government paper 
money, and is now in contemplation. 
The general appearance of the fall 
trade thus far has been good. The 
dealers from the country who have vis- 
jted the city, have been numerous and 
have purchased fairly at prices which, 
for most descriptions of goods, show a 
reasonable advance from the extreme 
low rates to which they had fallen. 
This has grown out of an advance in 
most articles of agricultural products, 
giving the consumers of goods the 
means of paying their store bills, and 


the dealers in their turn the means of 


coming to the city, and both paying old 
accounts and making new purchases. 
In a former article we alluded to the 
advance in price which most articles 
had undergone in the interior, conse- 
quent upon a belief that the crop of 


England would be short. The Atlantic 
cities are now feeling the benefit of 
that advance. In the Western States, 
at the opening of the spring, the farm- 
ers, although possessed of good stocks, 
were not disposed to accept the extreme 
low prices then current. In May and 
June, the accounts from abroad gave an 
impulse to prices, which brought forth 
stocks and stimulated trade. In the val- 
ley of the Illinois in particular, wheat 
was at 30 a 35 cents, and farmers 
would not part with their stock; when 
the rate rose, however, to 50 a 55 cents, 
extensive sales immediately took place, 
The proceeds passed from the farmers 
into the hands of the storekeepers, who 
were thus, in a great measure unex- 
pectedly placed in a position to make 
their accustomed visits to the sea-board, 
and both in New York and sister cities 
the presence of I}linois traders has been 
both welcome and profitable. No class 
of dealers stand in better credit or have 
paid up more promptly. The same 
gratifying result has been evinced in 
other sections, and although prices of 
agricultural products have not been 
sustained, their effects in drawing forth 
produce are indicated in the following 
table of wheat and flour arrived at tide 
water by the Erie canal for several 
years : 


FLOUR AND WHEAT ARRIVED AT TIDE WATER PER ERIE CANAL. 



































1839. 1840. 1841. 1842. 1843. 

. barrels. barrels. barrels. barrels, barrels 
Bee eee 21,616 30,933 16,094 : 
Me sevrds Ui cewcVetdees 120,386 240,884 249,487 221,155 185,086 
SRR ROT 177,457 239,818 + 224,071 ~—«175,808 253.512 
Ea 65,165 117,213 151,06 122,737 234,205 
BI, onadases <t on 24,672 154,931 136,523 102,735 254,010 

Total to September, 409,296 783,781 761,147 638,629 926,813 
« wheat, 24,564 67,901 32,973 «73,805 «60,593 
Total wheat and flour, bbls. 433 860 851,682 794,1.0 712,434 987,306 
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September,..........++-. 83.549 239,719 254,573 259,483 — 
October,........+..+++++ 203,368 325,095 268,808 411,025 —, 
November,..........+..+. 255,716 420,144 321,048 252,258 —_ 
December, ............-. 14,783 36,400 ~—=s«: 19,279 aca 
Total flour, 967,712 1,805,139 1,624,855 1,561,395 
wheat, 91,627 211,937 119,422 112,320 
Total wheat & flour, bbls. 1,083,407 2,083,977 1,776,250 1,747,520 


The receipts to September Ist, are 
larger than ever before, even in the 
year 1840. ‘Showing the immense in- 
crease of natural wealth, and also the 
fact, that the business now doing in the 
Atlantic cities is a real business. The 
purchases are not on credit nor with 
money borrowed, but with the actual 
proceeds of industry. Hence the busi- 
ness has not been accompanied with 
the usual demand for money for its 
prosecution ; on the other hand, the 
plenteousness of money seems rather 
to increase as it progresses. The 
weather of the past summer has, how- 
ever, been far from propitious to the 
development of business. The last 
winter was an unusually “hard” one, 
and the absence of snow in many large 
sections had an injurious effect upon 
the winter crops. The spring was 
then very backward, so that the cotton 
crop was thrown back some three weeks 
later than usual, and, followed by a long 
drought, destroyed in a great measure 
in succession the crops of wheat, corn, 
and cotton; while the drought in the 
State of New York was so severe as 
absolutely to suspend the flouring of 
wheat; all these are events which will 
have an influence on the winter and 
spring trade. These untoward events, 
however, in our varied climate, occur 
but seldom. The general result of the 
summer business has been to give an 
impulse to the cash system, and put in 
motion the elements of great prosperity. 
The general features of the whole trade 
are, abundant products at advancing 
prices, an increase of trade, a great 
plenteousness of money, and a con- 
tinued firmness in public securities. 
All these are indications that the crisis 
has passed; that the lowest point of 
depression has been reached, and a 


continuance of that movement, whic 
by raising the prices of produce, giving 
the people the ability and will to 
commercial debts, will inevitably re. 
store to them the disposition to 
taxes for the discharge of public debt, 
This view of the state of affairs 
seems, at the date of our last advices 
from England, to have wrought 
change in regard to American secure 
ties,to which that market had long beeg 
a stranger. The negotiation of the 
Illinois Commissioners, which we de 
scribed in our June Number, proceeds 
favorably ; and the result of the dispo 
sition of the people of that State to set 
tle their debts has been such as we then 
anticipated, viz., to remove in a great 
degree the imputation of disinclinatiog 
to pay just debts. Accordingly, for the 
first time in many months, a disposition 
to speculate in American stocks was 
apparent in London, and many sales 
had taken place at improved prices, 
Nothing was wanting but a movement 
on the part of Indiana, Maryland, and 
Pennsylvania, towards paying their 
debts in order to recover American 
credit. Indeed, when we reflect upon 
the population and resources of the lat 
ter State, we are struck with the de 
moralising effects of the paper system, 
The creation of bank credits to an un- 
limited extent, the legalising of their 
fraudulent suspension, and the subse- 
quent passage of a bankrupt act, were 
well calculated to suggest to the people 
a resistance to taxation, and as a natu- 
ral consequence injure the national 
character, 

That Pennsylvania is abundantly able 
to pay, is sufficiently apparent, even if 
we compare the population and debt of 
the whole United States in 1796, with 
those of Pennsylyania now, as follows: 





, Debt. Poptlation. Debt pet head. 

United States, 1796,......... $83,762,172  3,929,897- - 21.31 

; Pennsylvania, 1843,......... 37,500,000 — 1,930,224 19.40 

; 
vs The debt of Pennsylvania is not so and when they are in possession of pub- of 
P| large by $1.91 per head, after a season lic works constructed with the proceeds nm 
a of twenty-five years profound peace, of the debt, which was all spent among pr 


a: 2 
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their own people, as the debt of the 
United States after a long and disas- 
trous war, when the country was des- 
titute of capital and without public 
works of any kind. Yet the latter 
debt was, Without a murmur, faithfully 

id to the last cent, while Pennsylva- 
nia, with ample means, remains inert 
amid her disgrace. ‘I'he triumphant 
discharge of the national debt in 1835, 
is a conclusive proof that all existing 
debts can be discharged, and that even- 
tually such will be the case. The 
hesitation now evinced is the effect of 
the moral paralysis which was the 
natural result of the losses by paper 
gambling. ‘The fictitious excitement 
of the paper system, is succeeded by 
the same reckless disregard of moral 
obligation in the public mind as is the 


BANKS OF STATE OF NEW YORK, 


Loans and Discounts.......... 
il Ok, Fae len 
to Brokers... oc.see.. bie 


Rea) Hetate..2....56% pvovens 
Bonds and Mortgages......... 
Stocks and Promissory notes... 


Due from Directors.......... 
“es oe 


« = Suspended “ 
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Circulation, Old. ...600.0sa0sse- 
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Ohad TM: i. iv VERA Se ive 


The return for August presents a lit- 
tle discrepancy, which occurred through 
a misunderstanding on the part of one 
of the free Banks. The amount of de- 
posites in these banks is very large, a 
proportion of which is specie, for which 
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stimulation of a game of chance in that 
of a losing gamester. We have ex- 
perienced the cause, and it has been suc 
ceeded by its effect. That feeling is 
now passing away. The wealth and 
the public morals are growing under the 
healthy action of industry and economy, 
and the time is not distant when the last 
stain will be wiped from State faith, 
During the last session of the New 
York State Legislature, a law waa 
passed in relation to the State Banks, 
by which they were required to make 
quarterly returns of their affairs to the 
Comptroller, by whom they were to be 
published on the 20th of August, No- 
vember, January and May of each year. 
The first quarterly statement was made 
on the 20th August, and is as follows, 
as compared with the previous returns : 


JAN., 1843, anp avucust, 1843. 








Jan. 1843. August 1843. 
53,007,207 

. § 52,348,467 4,155,775 
1,430,099 
ves 3,568,725 4,043,595 
ves 2,415,735 3,644,870 
..+ 10,030,338 12,330,987 
ia 39,788 
a 212,219 
.. 770,372 527,766 
.» 948,778 554,613 
.. 87,328 98,639 
.. 8,477,076 14,091,779 
.. 2,273,131 2,735,417 
| 4,906,792 
4,888,987 a1 517 
.. 7,700,044 —‘11,728,808 
93,508,951 113,759,871 

. 43,950,137 43,019,577 
.. 4,129,699 4,011,923 
7 7,912,180 

12,031,871 6/608 663 

E 531,762 
.. 1,495,888 741,382 
;. 19,100,415 26,679,230 
18a 316,453 
‘, 12,072,679 «21,340,748 
4,033,385 
2 514,851 570,276 
93,508,951 113,765,579 


there has been but little employment, 
The investments of the banks have in- 
creased, it appears, $20,250,920, of 
which but $700,000 have been of regu- 
lar discounts. The remainder con- 
sists of stocks, mortgages, specie, and 
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loans to brokers and directors, show- 
ing the little business demand which 
has existed for money ; the means have 
accumulated from deposites, public and 
private, and from banks of other cities, 
mostly Philadelphia and Baltimore, to 
which a balance of over $10,000,000 
is due. In September of last year mo- 
ney was here comparatively scarce, 
and the exchanges began to turn in 
favor of New Orleans, whither near 
$3,000,000 in specie was sent from 
this city in payment of the crops, at the 
same time specie was flowing in here 
from Europe. ‘This continued until the 
erops were mostly exhausted in the 
spring, when remittances began to be 
made to New York, and money to ac- 
cumulate as seen above. As the sea- 
son advanced, bills at the south began 
to grow scarce, and the rates to ad- 
vance ; and as money here had become 


SPECIE IN THE VAULTS OF THE BANK 
NEW ORLEANS, AND 


Banks of N. Y. City. New Orleans. 


Jan. 1842..... $4,074,001 1,741,526 
July 1842..... 3,976,328 1,208,455 
Jan. 1843..... 6,174,317 4,586,737 
Aug. 1843..... 12,965,944 5,864,019 


This table gives an increase of 
$46,678,476 accumulated at four points 
in 18 months, and evinces the fact that 
the causes which produce such an ef- 
fect are not local, but are general and 
embrace the commercial world. The 
receipts of specie at New Orleans 
from July, 1842 to August 1843, were 
$10,500,000, whereas the increase in 
the banks was but $4,500,000 ; $6,000,- 
000 passed into circulation to supply 
the vacuum created by the withdrawal 
of the paper circulation of the banks. 
The receipts of specie into the United 
States may be estimated at $25,000,- 
000, while the Bank of England has 
received $33,000,000. These facts 
show how fallacious were the notions 
some time since indulged in by a large 
party, that without bank paper we 
should have no currency. The natu- 
ral wealth of the United States ans- 
wering the wants of Europe will al- 
ways compel a supply of the precious 
metals sufficient for the wants of the 
country. The extent of that supply is 
@lways governed by the relative value 
pf specie to commodities. When the 
supply is short, the price is high, or 
what is the same thing, commodities 





so plentiful as seareely to find em. 
ployment at all, even at exceedingly 
low rates, remittances were stopped 
in order that they might be made 
better advantage, at the low rates 
which it was expected the bills against 
the new crops would command. The 
movement of business generally, be. 
ing on a cash basis, only served to re- 
turn money to the great centres of bu- 
siness whence it had previously bee 
distributed for the purchase of pro- 
duce. This process has gone on not 
only at all the commercial centres in 
the United States, but also in Lon. 
don, the great centre of the commercial 
world. 

The following is a table of the spe 
cie held by the banks of New York 
City, South Carolina, New Orleans, 
and the Bank of England, at different 
periods down to August, 1843. 


OF ENGLAND, BANKS OF NEW YORK, 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 

&. Carolina. Bank of England. Total. 
857,649 26 010,000 32,683,176 
810,640 30,095,000 36,0°0,423 
817,131 54,665,000 66,243,385 

1,17 1,689 59,360,000 79,361,652 


are cheap. They are cheap when 4 
given amount of the precious metals 
will command a greater quantity of ar- 
ticles generally than in any other coun- 
try. When that is the case specie 
moves to that point until the increased 
supply has reduced the price, and com- 
modities have attained a relatively in- 
creased value. The wants of the 
United States have been very large, 
because, it has been the effect of the 
enormous quantity of bank paper creat- 
ed in former years, and forced into cir- 
culation, so to increase the supply of 
the currency, as to decrease its value 
much below what it would command 
abroad. As the paper part could not 
be exported, the specie was sent abroad 
until nothing remained but some $130,- 
000,000 of paper which eould not be 
redeemed, and was therefore valueless. 
A great part of that has perished, and 
specie, as seen above, has been import- 
ed in large quantities during the past 
year. The progress of the import, in- 
dicating the appreciation of the cur- 
rency as the business of the year pro- 
gressed, is seen in the following table 
of sterling exchanges at the leading 
cities ; 





6 


eer a 2 = Ss ft. 
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ATES OF EXCHANGE AT NEW YORK AND NEW ORLEANS, FROM JULY, 1842, To 
SEPTEMBER 15, 1843. 


New York. 
1842. Sterling. 
July.....64 a 7 
Aug.....6 @ 6% 5,422 a 5,45 
Sept.....7 @ 7% 5,32 a@ 5,33 
Oct.....8 @ 8 -5,30 @ 5,31} 
a 
a 


Francs. 


5,40 a@ 5,41 


Nov. 28 7+ 5,40 a 5,41 


Dee... s:+2 6] 5,40 a@ 5,424 
1843. 
a a6 5,43 a 5,45 
Feb.....54 a 5} 5,43 a 5.45 
Mar.....6 a@ 6} 5,423 a 5,43 
April....53 @ 53 5,41} @ 5,424 
May....8; a 9 5,274 a 5,30 
June....84 @ 8} 5,28$ @ 5,30 
July ....8; a 9 5,25 a@ 5,26} 
yer 9 a9} 5,224 a 5,25 
Sept.....93 @ 92 5,224 a 5,234 


The import of specie since July, 
1842, has been very large. ‘The rates 
have in all that time continued much 
under the par of exchange, which is 
about 9,32 premium, and must rise to 
10 and 10} per cent., before specie be- 
comes the preferable remittance abroad. 
The export of cotton last year com- 
menced unusually early, and the quan- 
tity sent forw: urd exceeded by far that 
of any previous year, the crop being 
9,375,000 bales. And up to the present 
time, at which period of last year a 
great fall in the rates of bills in the 
southern ports took place, there has 
been no advance in bills. The ex- 
change operations of the Union are in 
a great measure governed by the man- 
ner in which business is conducted at 
New Orleans and Mobile, from which 
two ports about 50 per cent. of the 
whole exports of the Union are made. 
The former port is not only the point 
of concentration for the cotton and to- 
bacco of the Mississippi Valley, but it 
receives the agricultural produce of all 
the country tributary to the Missis- 
sippi, as far as settled along its mighty 
course. ‘The valleys of the Ohio and 
Illinois Rivers send down large quan- 
tities of produce to New Orleans, 
which is either sold there, or exported. 
The proceeds are for the most part 
transferred to New York, in payment 
for the supplies which the dealers of 
those sections generally come here to 
purchase. ‘The receipts of all these 
articles at New Orleans reach in a 
year in value, from 50 to $60,000,000, 
and form the pivot on which the whole 


New Orleans. 


Sterling. Sight on New York. 
24 a 3 prem. 3 a 4 prem. 
44a5 * kal « 
para 2 * 3 @ 34 dis. 
para 3 dis. 34 a 3y « 
34 @ 4) prem. fal « 
3a4 « $a ly“ 
a3 « ta ly“ 
3a dis. 3$a4 “ 
3 a3iprem 1 aij 
5,a6 “ 4 a 1 prem. 
6.5 = — apar 
Trias « para 34 * 
8iag « 1 ai 
7% a 8} * $a 4° 


exchanges of the country turn. Hence 
the soundness of the business there 
has a great influence upon the affairs 
of the whole Union. If, as was for- 
merly the case, a few irresponsible 
speculators could through the medium 
of bank credits obtain possession of 
millions of dollars of produce, the bills 
drawn against it were sold in the New 
York market, where most of the im- 
ports of the Union are made, and the 
stability of the whole rested upon the 
success of individual speculations. 
Constant revulsions were the Inevita- 
ble result of such a system, and ruin 
finally attended it. During the year 
which has now elapsed, the business 
has been mostly for cash. At Mobile, 
on the other hand, the banks have con- 
tinued their suspension, and irredeema- 
ble bank paper has been the medium of 
transacting business. Finally, how- 
ever, the evil has been remedied, and 
all the State banks have been put into 
liquidation, leaving the Bank of Mo- 
bile alone to conduct the business. 
That institution onthe first of October, 
refuses to receive, or pay out, the State 
Bank bills, which during the past year 
have constituted the currency of the 
State, and issues its own bills payable 
on demand. ‘This operation is artifi- 
cial, and will be far less effectual than 
if performed without the agency of a 
Bank. During the past year, the 
currency of New Orleans has been 
eash, and that of Mobile irredeema- 
ble paper. We may contrast the busi- 
ness of the two cities in the following 
table : 
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THE EXPORTS OF COTTON FROM MOBILE 


AND NEW ORLEANS TO THE CLOSE OF EAcH 


MONTH, ALSO THE RATES OF STERLING BILLS AND CHECKS ON NEW YORK IN 


EACH CITY. THE PREMIUM ON SPECIE 
NEW ORLEANS, 











AT MOBILE, AND RECEIPTS OF SPECIE aT 






































New ORLEANS. Mosite. 

misaigecdbahessdiiie ineibectneiiaiel 

Exports | Checks 
Cotton. Sterling. Checks on Receipt. |Cotton. /Sterling.'on New|Premium 
Bales. | New York. | Specie. | | York. jon epecie 
August, TA,101} 2 a3 prem. 3 a4 dis. 318,780/\— a — 59 a 60)60 a§Q 
September, 749,267! 44 a 5 “| ¢a1 prem.) —— 21,656— a — 38 a 40|37 a4 
October, t1l\para2 | 3 a 3b dis. | 4.62519 a 20/15 @ 18/23 495 
November, 66,745) * a 4dis. | 34a3f “ | 654414415 /10 a llllS a6 
December, | 146,341] 35 @ 44 prem ‘ al “ 3,555,919} 19,106)144a 15 114 @ 12}15 @ 1h 
January, 74,351] Shad“ als “ 4,699,021) 71,630.16 a 17 |13) @ 14/134 @ M4 
February, 480,680, 2a3d “| Salk * | 5,257,736 125,347'35 a 37 28 a 30/24 a% 
March, 590,927) 4a idis. |3ha4 “ 5,772,727| 194,324/19 a 20 16 @ 17/22 a 
April, 731,421} 3 a3i;prem.)1 alk “ 7,264,322; 304,878.22 a 224/17 « 18/19 2% 
May, 866,417) 54 a6 © | $a 1d prem.) 9,013,241) 364,334/20 a 21 [16 a@ 17/20 a2 
June, 976,264] 748 “ | —a par. 9,382.245| 437.70221 2 2/14 a 1515 al6 
July, 1,039,354, 74a 8 “ (para hare 10,100,858) 470,224/24 a 25 |17h a IK)17 a 18 
August, 1,066,982; Bi} a9 =“ 1 a4 “ | 10,368,621) 477,753/27 a 28 19 @ Q0\17 a 18 
September, | 1,088,870| Tha 8} “ | da % “ [ 10,415,531] 479,34524 a 25 117 @ 18|16 al? 


This gives the complete movement 
of the cotton year at each point. At 
New Orleansthe cotton moving steadily 
and rapidly forward for cash, turned 
the commercial balance in favor of 
New Orleans, and produced a large 
supply of specie. ‘The current has 
not yet entirely ceased, and will proba- 
bly soon be again renewed. The rates 
of bills did not fall steadily, because, 
although the supply of bills was very 
large, the demand fluctuated immensely, 
aes greatly influenced by the stag- 
nation of trade under the legislation of 
the twenty-seventh Congress. At Mo- 
bile, the same causes for fluctuation ex- 
isted, with the additional one of an irre- 
deemable paper circulation. So low 
had that paper fallen in August, 1842, 
that $162 would command but $100 of 
specie, or in other words, the circula- 
tion was at a discount of 38 per cent. 
for the constitutional currency, and rose 
to 12 per cent. discount in January, 
when a portion of the new crops had 
been sent forward. The discount on 
the paper money was a principal ele- 
ment in the nominal price of exchange, 
and that discount depended upon the 
supply of the bills, the regulation of 
which was in the hands of the bank 
officers. When cotton was shipped, 
and the specie proceeds were in New 
York to the credit of the banks, in- 
stead of being remitted to Mobile to 
constitute a currency, as at New Or- 
leans, it was too apt to be employed 
here, in purchasing the Alabama paper 


at a heavy discount. When, as in 
August, the paper was at 38 per cent, 
discount, the Bank having 1000 specie 
dollars in New York, could buy up 
$1,620 of its own bills, instead of re. 
deeming them for their face, or it would 
sell a billon New York at 60 per cent, 
premium. This operation, in a short 
time, withdraws the bills from the 
market, and raises their price, which 
was the case in January; they were 
then too dear to buy, or exchange wag 
too low. All that was then necessary 
was to stop drawing bills, and to issue 
more notes. The rates immediately 
rose to 23 per cent. ‘This paper jug- 
gling the people have endured with 
great patience, but have at last put an 
end to it. For the coming year broken 
paper will cease to be currency; a 
dollar in Mobile, will mean the same 
thing as a dollar in New York, or any 
other section of the country, and the 
rate of exchange will mean only the 
market price of a bill, fluctuating 
within the actual cost of transporting 
the dollars from one city to the other. 
With the restoration of specie pay- 
ments in Alabama, the currency of the 
whole Union will be “ equalized,” and 
the exchanges “ regulated,” without 
any artificial assistance from banks 
or financiers ; and the people, released 
from the withering grasp of the cre- 
dit system, will be left in the “ pur- 
suit of happiness,” dependant only 
upon their own never-failing ener- 
gies. 
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The first ten Cantos of the Inferno of 
Dante Alighieri, newly translated into 
English verse. Boston: William D. 
Ticknor. 1843. 


Dryden, in one of his admirable, though 
rather inconsistent prefaces, sharply re- 
proves the fault of those translators of 
poetry who run into “ the extreme of a 
literal and close translation, where the 
poet is confined so straightly to his author’s 
words, that he wants e/bow-room to express 
his elegancies.”” And a little farther on 
he adds, “ and for just reward of their pe- 
dantic pains, all their translations want 
to be translated into English.” 

This has been peculiarly the case with 
the many translations of Dante. That of 
Cary is generally esteemed to be the best, 
and certainly is the best known. At least 
we have Coleridge's testimony, in his 
Table Talk, in its favor; whose opinion, 
indeed, should not go far to convince us 
in such a matter, but for his wonderful in- 
stinct in making happy criticisms even on 
subjects in which his real knowledge was 
very limited. But Coleridge at that time 
had not seen Wright’s version, which is 
clearly superior to that of Cary in many 
respects. Cary was hampered with the 
idea that there was a close similarity be- 
tween his original and Milton. He there- 
fore adopted blank verse as his vehicle, 
and imitating that of Milton to the best 
of his ability, easily caught its defects, (as 
was natural to one who was no poet him- 
self,) but with careful and singular felici- 
ty he escaped any infection of its beau- 
ties. His leading error, it seems to us, 
was in supposing the resemblance between 
the two poets. The style of Dante was 
as compressed and decided as those iron 
lips of his. Even his flowers seem to 
have grown by chance upon a volcanic 
soil, and to have been plucked from among 
the arid scorie with a gauntletted hand. 
Milton, on the other hand, had all the lux- 
uriance of Spenser, (whom he somewhere 
calls “ his master,”’) pruned somewhat, it 
is true, by a rigid puritanism, and yet at 
the same time dignified and exalted into 
sublimity by areligious enthusiasm scarce- 
ly less than Hebrew. The attempt of 
Mr. Cary, therefore, was an unfortunate 
one: it was like engrafting the rose upon 
the barberry bush, whose yellow sap in- 
fuses itself into the blossom, and gives 
birth to a new variety. His version is nei- 
ther Dante nor Milton, though it is a to- 


lerable mixture of the defects of both. It 
is as dull as those paris of Paradise Lost 
where (to quote Pope’s happy criticism,) 
the Deity is made “ to argue like a school 
divine,” and as exact as Dante’s measure- 
ment of Beelzebub. 

Mr. Parsons, the author of the present 
version, has already made himself honor- 
ably known to the judicious by some ori- 
ginal poems distinguished as well for their 
excellence, as for their truly English 
elassicalness and purity of diction. He 
isa man of humor, also, and this is ano- 
ther qualification for his task, and no 
small one, either, for Dante smiles grimly 
now and then. He has chosen the Eng- 
lish elegiac stanza for his medium, and to 
our mind, his choice seems a sagacious 
one. His design has been to render 
Dante interesting also to the every-day 
reader, and this would alone have been 
sufficient to have deterred him from the 
immitigable severity of the terza rima. 
In the metre he has selected we do not 
lose the enticing echoes of rhyme, which, 
moreover, in the hands of a poet, has al- 
ways a meaning of its own which adds to 
and confirms the thought he means to 
convey. Dante in blank verse could ne- 
ver be a popular poet, though even then, 
the spice of John Bunyan in him might 
have made his chance better than Milton’s. 
But we see no reason why he might not 
become even “ easy reading,” in a stanza 
like that adopted in the present transla- 
tion which escapes the monotonous see- 
saw of the English heroic, while it allows 
all the continuous flow of blank verse. 

We think Mr. Parson’s version so good 
that we shall begin with noticing a few of 
its defects, though our criticisms may sa- 
vor too much of verbal minuteness. On 
page 9, last line, we lose entirely the fine 
expression, ‘ nel lago dil cor,” which in- 
creases the force of the word “‘ durata,”? 
with which Dante denotes the effects of 
fear. On the next page we do not like 
the use of the word “ launch,” as applied 
to “adamantine cars.” The transla- 
tor has here enlarged upon Dante, (who 
merely says “quelle cose belle,”) but has 
not been so happy here as in a similar lib- 
erty in Canto III., p 25, where he makes 
the ghosts “ quiver like naked birds”’—a 
simile suggested by the rhyme, but at the 
same time eminently Dantesque. On page 
12, he makes Dante call Virgil his “ choice 
author,” which is not, we think, the inten- 
tion of the original. But we have neither 
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room nor inclination to enlarge our cata- 
logue, even were it just. We merely 
wished to give our translator a hint and 
we doubt not he will be a more careful 
and severe critic of himself than we. 

It would be unfair to quote the story of 
Francesca. Itis untranslatable—but the 
four lines describing the approach of the 
two spirits are so sweet that we must copy 
them. It isa fine touch of artistic skill 
in Dante that he chooses so gentle and 
happy an image as that of the doves, for 
‘the contrast makes the fate of Francesca 
more touching. 


“ As wandering doves, bound homeward through 
the sky, 
Called by desire, with wings wide open thrown, 
Steadily towards their pleasant dwellings fly, 
Sped ever onward by their wish alone, 
So, from the throng where Dido ranks, they sniled 
‘Tow'rd me through that dim atmosphere malign,” 
—Page 36. 


The following is also admirably done: 


“ As frogs before their enemy, the snake, 
Quick seatt’ring through the poo! in umid shoals, 

On the dark ooze a huddiling cluster make, 
I saw above a thousand ruined souls 

Flying from one who passed the Stygian bog, 
With feet unmoistened io the slugcy wave: 

Oft from his face his left hand brushed the fog 
Whose weight alone it seemed annoyance gave. 

At once the messenger of heav’n I kenned, 
And tow’rd my master turned, who made a sign 

That hushed [ should remain and lowly bend; 
Ah me! how full he looked of scorn divine !"’— 
Page 59. 


This has few touches like those of Mil- 
ton’s brush ; there is more of the Flemish 
school in it. 

It is natural that the translation should 
improve as it advances. It takes some 
time for the poet to gethishandin. The 
tenth canto is almost unexceptionable. 
We copy a passage. Dante is passing 
among the fiery tombs of the arch-here- 
tics. 


“*O Tuscan! thou who com'st with gentle speech, 
Through hell's hot city, breathing from the 
earth, 
me in this place one moment, I beseech— 
hy tongue betrays the country of thy birth. 
Of that illustrious land I know thee sprung 
Which in my day perchance [ somewhat 
vexed.” 
Forth from one vault these sudden accents rung 
So that I trembling stood with fear perplexed, 
Then, asl closer tomy master drew— 
‘Turn back! what dost thou ? he exclaimed 
in haste— 
‘See! Farinata rises to thy view— 
Now may’st behold him upward from his waist,’ 
Fu'l in his face already I was gazing, 
While his front low’red, and his proud bosom 
swelled, 
‘As though even there, amid his burial blazing, 
The infernal realm in high disdain he held. 
* * * 7 


Hereat arose a shadow at his side: 


Uplifted on his knees he seemed to me, 
For his face only to his chin was bare ; 
And round about he stared as though to see 
If other mortal than myself were there. 
But, When that momentary dream was o’er, 
Weeping he groanéd— If thou this dungeon dim 
Led by thy soaring genius dost explore, 
ba, | is my son? ah wherefore bring’st not 
im? 


“* Not of myself I seek this realm forlorn— 
He who waits yonder marshals me my road, 

Whom once perchance thy Guido had in scorn: 
My recognition thus I fully showed ; 

For inthe pangs of that poor sinner wreaked, 
And in his question plain his name I read— 

Suddenly starting up—*What! what!’ he 


shrieked ; 
*Sayst thou, “he had?” what mean ye! is he 
dead ? 
Doth heuven’s dear light his eyes no longer 
bless 7” 


Perceiving how I hesitated then, 
Ere I responded to his wild address, 
Backward he sank: nor looked he forth again. 


But that proud sou! who first compelled my stay, 
Thesame unalterable aspect wore ; 
Moved not his neck nor turned him either way—” 


Rub the painter’s name off this picture 
and put it where you will it could never be 
mistaken. The stern apparition of Fari- 
nata; the tender interlude of Cavalcante, 
and his pathetic inquiry after his son, and 
the grim face of Farinata, immovable 
through the whole, are all eminently char- 
acteristic. Mark how condensed it is— 
the whole agony of the father is satisfied 
with two lines, and the effect is propor- 
tionate. It strikes like a sudden blow. In- 
deed one chief peculiarity of Dante, and 
one in which he surpasses all other poets, 
is his self-denial. He never lets himself 
be seduced by a happy chance of display- 
ing his power. This adds wonderfully to 
the reality of his story. It is never Dante 
who speaks, but the individual character 
whom he happens to meet. 

We think that if Mr. Parsons would 
enlarge his historical notes, it would make 
the poem more easy to the general reader, 
An instance occurs to us on page 62, 
where he illustrates an illusion to the val- 
ley of Jehosaphat by citing a parallel pas- 
sage from Dryden, which does not explain 
it. It refers, we believe, to a Jewish su- 
perstition, that the last judgment is to be 
held there. 

We hope that he will receive sufficient 
encouragement to finish what he has so 
worthily begun It undoubtedly promises 
to be the best translation yet made. We 
at first felt some regret that powers which 
might produce a fine original poem should 
be expended in such an undertaking. 
But certainly he stands next to the great 
poet, who makes him intelligible and in- 
teresting to the many. 
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Letters from New York. By L. Mania 
Cup, Author of The Mother’s Book, 
The Girl’s Book, Philothea, History of 
Women, &c. New York: Charles §S. 
Francis & Company, 252 Broadway. 
Boston: James Munroe & Co., Wash- 
ington-street. 1843. 12mo. pp. 276. 


This is quite a refreshing book in these 
dull latter days. Though we had read no 
small number of the letters of which it is 
composed before their collection into the 
present volume, thus to meet them again 
is but a welcome renewal of an old pleas- 
ure. Every syllable that Mrs. Child 
writes comes evidently so straight from 
her own heart—a heart overflowing with 
all love and tender kindliness—that it 
cannot fail to go as straight to that of her 
reader. It is truly delightful to go forth 
with her wherever chance may lead her 
steps, through all the infinite novelty 
which an open eye and soul will find in 
and about a great city, and follow her 
vivid description, and above all, note how 
beautifully she can shed the light of her 
own shining spirit upon all surrounding 
objects, till it reveals in them divine as- 
pects and proportions else undetected by 
by our darker and duller sense, A great 
diversity of subjects, with their respected 
trains of thought, passes before her no- 
tice, exceedingly tempting for quotation. 
We are led, however, by a peculiar inte- 
rest in the question to which the follow- 
ing extracts relate, to give to them all the 
space we can command ; 


“To-day, I cannot write of beauty; for I am 
gad and troubled. Heart, head, and conscience, 
are ali in battle array against the savage customs 
of my time. By and by, the law of love, like oil 
upon the waters, will calm my surging symputhies 
and make the current flow more calmly, though 
none the less deep or strong. But to-day, do not 
ask me to love governor, sheriff, or constable, or 
any man who defends capital punishment. I 
ought to do it; for genuine love enfolds even mur- 
derers with its blessing. By to-morrow, I think 
Ican remember them without bitterness; but to- 
day, | cannot love them; on my soul, I cannot. 

“ We were to have had an execution yesterday ; 
but the wretched prisoner avoided it by suicide. 
The ga!lows had been erected for several hours, 
and with a cool refinement of cruelty, was hoist- 
ed before the window of the condemned; the 
hangman was all ready to cut the cord; mar- 
shals paced back and forth, smoking and whist- 
ling; spectators were waiting patiently to see 
whether he would “diegame.”’ Printed circulars 
had been handed abroad to summon the number 
of witnesses required by law: ‘You are respect- 
fully invited to witness the execution of John C. 
Coit.’ [trust some of them are preserved for 
Museums. Specimens should be kept. as relics of 
@ barbarous age, for suceeeding generations to 
wonder at. They might be hung up in a frame; 
and the portrait of a New Zealand Chief, picking 
the bones of an enemy of his tribe, would be an 
appropriate pendant. 

“ This bloody insult was thrust into the hands of 
some citizens who carried hearts under their vests, 
end they threw it in tattered fragments to the dogs 


and swine, as more fitting witnesses than human 
beings. It was cheering to those who have faith 
in human progress, to see how many viewed the 
subject in this light. But asa general thing, the 
very spirit of murder was rife among the dense 
erowd, which thronged the place of execution. 
They were swelling with revenge, and eager for 
blood. One man came all the way from New- 
Hampshire, on purpose to witness the entertain 
ment; thereby showing himself a likely subject 
for the gallows, whoever he may be. Women 
deemed themselves not treated with becoming 
gallantry, because tickets of admittance were de- 
nied them ; and I think it showed injudicious par- 
tiality; for many of them can be taught murder 
by as short a lesson as any man, and sustain it by 
arguments from Scripture, as ably as any theolo- 
gian. However, they were not admitted to this 
edifying exhibition in the great school of public 
morals ; and had only the slim comfort of stand- 
ing outside, in a keen November wind, to catch 
the first toll of the bell, which would announce 
that a human brother had been sent struggling in- 
to eternity by the hand of violence. But while the 
multitude stood with open watches, and strained 
ears to catch the sound, and the marshals smoked 
and whistled, and the hangman walked up and 
down, waiting for his prey, |o! word was brought 
that the criminal was found dead in his b-d! He 
had asked one half hour alone to prepare his 
mind for departure; and at the end of that brief 
interval, he was found with a dagger thrust into 
his heart. The tidings were received with fierce 
mutterings of disappointed rage. The throng be- 
yond the walls were furious to see him with their 
own eyes, to be sure that he was dead. But 
when the welcome news met my ear, a tremen- 
dous load was taken from my heart. I had no 
chance to analyze right and wrong; for over all 
thought and feeling flowed impulsive joy, that this 
‘Christian’ community were cheated of a hang- 
ing. They who had assembled to commit legaliz- 
ed murder, in cold blood, with strange confusion 
of ideas, were unmindful of their own guilt, while 
they talked of his suicide as a crime equal to that 
for which be was condemned. I am willing to 
leave it between him and his God. For myself, I 
would rather have the burden of it on my own 
soul, than take the guilt of those who would have 
executed a fellow-creature. He was driven to a 
fearful extremity of agony and desperation. He 
Was precisely in the situation of a man on board 
a burning ship, who being compelled to face death, 
jumps into the waves, as the least painful mode of 
the two. But they, who thus drove him “to 
walk the plank,”’ made cool, deliberate prepara- 
tions to take life, and with inventive cruelty sought 
to add every bitter drop that could be added to the 
dreadful cup of vengeance. 

“To me human life seems so sacred a thing, 
that its violent termination always fills me with 
horror, whether perpetrated by an individual or a 
crowd; whether done contrary to law and cus- 
tom, or according to law and custom. Why John 
C. Colt should be condemned to an ignominious 
death for an act of resentment altogether unpre- 
meditated, while men, who deliberately, and with 
malice aforethought, go out to murder one ano- 
ther for some insulting word, are judges, and sen- 
ators in the land, and favorite candidates for the 
President’s chair, is more than I can comprehend. 
There is, to say the least, a strange inconsistency 
in our customs.” 


“ As we walked homeward, we encountered a 
deputy sheriff; not the most promising material, 
certainly, for lessons on humanity ; but to him we 
spoke of the crowd of savage faces, and the tones 
of hatred, as obvious proofs of the bad influence 
of capital punishment. ‘IT know that,’ said he; 
‘but I don’t see how we could dispense with it. 
Now suppose we had fifty murderers shut up in 
prison for life, instead of hanging’ em ; and suppose 
there should come a revolution; what an awful 
thing it would be to have fifty murderers inside the 
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prison, to be let loose upon the community !’ 
*There is another side tw that proposition,’ we 
answered ; ‘for every criminal you execute, you 
make a hundred murderers outside the prison, 
each as dangerous a3 would be the one inside.’ 
He said perhaps it was so; and went his way. 

* As forthe punishment and the terror of such 
doings, they fall most keenly on the best hearis in 
the community. Thousands of men, as well as 
women, had broken and started sleep for several 
nights preceding that dreadful day. Executions 
always excite a universal shudder among the in- 
nocent, the humane, and the wise-hearted. It is 
the voice of God, crying aloud within us against 
the wickedness of this savage custom. Else why 
is it that the instinct is so universal ? 

“The iast conversation | had with the late 
William Ladd made a strong impression on my 
mind. While he was a sea-cuptain, he occasion- 
ally visited Spain, and once witnessed an execu- 
tion there. He said that no man, however low 
and despicable, would consent to perform the of- 
fice of hangman; and whoever should dare to 
suggest such a thing toa decent man, would be 
hkely to have his brains blown out. This feeling 
was 80 strong, and so universal, that the only way 
they could procure an executioner, was to offer a 
condemned criminal his own life, if he would 
consent to perform the vile and hateful office on 
another. Sometimes executions were postponed 
for months, because there was no condemned 
criminal to perform the office of hangman. A fee 
was allowed by law to the wretch who did per- 
form it, but no one would run the risk of touch- 
ing his polluted hand by giving it to him ; there- 
fore the priest threw the purse as far as possible ; 
the odious being ran to pick it up, and hastened to 
escape from the shuddering execrations of all who 
had known him as a hangman. Even the poor 
animal that carried the criminal and his coffin in 
@ cart to the foot of the gallows, was an object of 
universal loathing. He was cropped and marked, 
that he might be known as the * Hangman’s 
Donkey.” No man, however great his needs, 
would use this beast, either for pleasure or labor ; 
and the peasants were so averse to having him 

jute their fields with his footsteps, that when 

€ was seen approaching, the boys hastened to 
open the gates, and drive him off with hisses, 
sticks, and stones. Thus does the human heart 
cry out aloud against this wicked practice |” 


“The testimony from all parts of the world is 
invariable and conclusive, that crime dimin- 
ishes in proportion to the mildness of the laws. 
The real danger is in having laws on the statute- 
book at variance with universal instincts of the 
human heart, and thus tempting men to continual 
evasion. The evasion, even of a bad law, is at- 
tended with many mischievous results ; its aboli- 
tion is always safe. 

“ In looking at Capital Punishment in its practical 
bearings on the operation of justice, an observing 
mind is at once struck with the extreme uncertain- 
Y attending it. The balance swings hither and 

ither, and settles, as it were, by chance. The 
strong instincts of the heart teach juries extreme 
reluctance to convict for capital offences. They 
will avaii themselves of every loophole in the ev- 
idence, to avoid the bloody responsibility imposed 
upon them. In this way, undoubted criminals es- 
cape all punishment, until society becomes alarm- 
ed for its own safety, and insists that the next 
victim shall be sacrificed. It was the misfortune 
of John C. Colt to be arrested at the time when 
the popular wave of indignation had been swell- 
ing higher and higher, in consequence of the im- 
jon we with which Robinsop, White, and Jewell, 

ad escaped. The wrati and jealousy which 
they had excited was visited upon him, and his 
chance for a merciful verdict was greatly dimin- 
ished. The scale now turns the other way ; and 
the next offender will probably receive very leni- 
ent treatment, though he should not have half so 
many extenuating circumstances in his favor. 
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“ Another thought which forces itself upon the 
mind in consideration of this subject is the dan- 
ger of convicting the innocent. Murder is acrime 
which must of course be committed in secret, and 
thereiore the proot must be mainly circumstantial, 
This kind of evidence is in its nature 80 preeari- 
ous, that men have learned great timidity in trust- 
ing toit. In Scotland, it led to so many terrible 
mistakes, that they long ago refused to convict 
any man of a capital offence, upon circumstantial 
evidence. 

“ A few years ago, a poor German came to New 
York, and wok lodgings where he was allowed t» 
do his cooking in the same room with the family, 
The husband and wife lived in a perpetual quar. 
rel. One day, the German came into the kitchen 
with a clasp knife and a pan of potatoes, and be- 
gan to prepare them for his dinner. The quarrel 
some couple were in more Violent altercation than 
usual ; but he sat with his back toward them, and 
being ignorant of their language, felt in no danger 
of being involved in their disputes. But the wo- 
man, with a sudden and unexpected movement, 
snatched the knife from his hand, and plunged itin 
her husband's heart. She had sufficient presence 
of mind torush into the street and scream mur- 
der. The poor foreigner, in the meanwhile, see 
ing the wounded man reel, sprang forward to 
catch him in his arms, and drew out the knife. 
People from the street crowded in, and found him 
with the dying man in his arms, the knife in his 
hand, and blood upon his clothes. The wicked 
woman swore, in the most positive terms, that he 
had been fighting with her husband, and had 
stabbed him with a knife healwayscarried. The 
usfortunate German knew too little English to 


* understand her accusation, or to tell his own 


story. He was dragged off to prison, and the true 
state of the case made known through an inter 
preter; but it was not believed. Circumstantial 
evidence was exceedingly strong against the ac- 
cused, and the real criminal swore unhesitatingly 
that she saw him commit the murder. He was 
executed, notwithstanding the most persevering 
efforts of his lawyer, John Anthon, Esq., whose 
convictions of the man's innocence were so pain- 
fully strong, that from that day to this, he has 
refused to have any connection with a capital 
case. Some years after this tragic event, the wo- 
man died, and, on her death-bed, confessed her 
agency in the diabolical transaction ; but her poor 
victim could receive no benefit from this tardy re- 
pentance ; society had wantonly thrown away its 
power to atone for the grievous wrong. 

“ Many of my readers will doubtless recollect 
the tragical fate of Burton, in Missouri, on which 
a novel was founded, which eull circulates in the 
libraries. A young lady, belonging to a genteel 
and very proud family, in Missouri, was beloved 
by a young man named Burton; but unfortunate- 
ly, her affections were fixed on another less wor- 
thy. He left her with a tarnished repatation, 
She was by nature energetic and high-spirited, her 
family were proud, and she lived in the midst of 
a society which considered revenge a virtue, and 
named it honor. Misied by this false popular een- 
timent, and her own excited feelings, she resolved 
to repay her lover's treachery with death. But 
she kept her secret so well that no one suspected 
her purpose, though she purchased pistols, and 
practised with them daily. Mr. Burton gave evi- 
dence of his strong attachment by renewing his 
attentions when the world looked most coldly up- 
on her. His geverous kindness won her bleeding 
heart, but the softening influence of love did not 
lead her to forego the dreadful purpose she had 
formed, She watched for a favorable opportunity 
and shot her betrayer, when no one was near, to 
witness the horrible deed. Some little incident 
excited the suspicion of Burton, and he induced 
her to confess to him the whole transaction. It was 
obvious enough that suspicion would naturally fas- 
ter upon him, the well-known lover of her who 
had been so deeply injured. He was arrested, but 
succeeded in persuading her that he was in no 
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Circumstantial evidence was fearfully 
aguinst hin, and be soon saw that his chance was 
doubtful ; but with affectionate magnanimity he 
concealed this from her. He was convicted and 
condemned. A short time before the execution 
he endeavored to cut his throat; but his life was 
saved, for the crue) purpose of taking it away ac- 
cording to the cold-blooded barbarism of the law. 
Pale and wounded, he was hoisted to the gallows 
befure the gaze of a Christian community. 

“The guilty cause of al! this was almost frantic, 
when she found he had thus sacrificed himself to 
gave her. She immediately published the whole 
history. of her wrongs, and her revenge. Her 
keen sense of wounded honor was in accordance 
with public sentiment, her wrongs excited indigna- 
tion and compassion, and the knowledge that an 
jgnocent and magnanimous man had been so bru- 
tally treated, excited a general revulsion of popu- 
lar feeling. No one wished for another victim, 
and she was left unpunished, save by the dread- 
ful records of her memory. 

“Few know how numerous are the cases where 
if has subsequently been discovered that the in- 
pocent suffered instead of the guilty. Yet one 
such case in an age is surely enongh to make le- 
gislators pause before they cast a vote against the 
abolition of capital punishment. 

“But many say, ‘the Old Testament requires 
blood for blood.’ So it requires that a woman 
should be put to death for adultery ; and men for 
doing work on the Sabbath; and children for 
cursing their parents; and ‘If an ox were to push 
with his horn, in time past, and it hath been tes- 
tified to his owner, and he hath not kept him in, 
but that he hath killed a man or a woman, the ox 
shall be stoned, and his owner also shall be put to 
death.’ The commands given to the Jews, in the 
old dispensation, do not form the basis of any legal 
code in Christendom. They could not form the 
basis of any civilized code. If one command is 
binding on our consciences, all are binding; for 
they all rest on the same authority. They who 
feel bound to advocate capital punishment for 
murder, on account of the law given to Moses, 
ought, for the same reason, to insist that children 
should be executed for striking or cursing their 

is, 

“Tt was said by them of old time, an eye for 
an eye, and a tooth for a tooth; but J say unto 
you resist not evil.’ If our ‘eyes were lifted up,” 
we should see, not Moses and Elias, but Jesus 


only.” 


Phe Rose of Sharon ; A Religious Souvenir 
for 1844. Edited by Miss Saran C, 
Epcarton. Boston: A. Tompkins & 
B.D. Mussey. 1844. 


We have found ourselves beguiled into 
lingering much longer than we had de- 
signed over the leaves of this pretty vol- 
ume—the best practical praise we could 
bestow. It is edited with much taste, and 
includes the usual variety and number of 
well-written contributions, of poetry and 
prose, to make it a very acceptable holi- 
day gift for young people. Those which 
bear the name of the fair editor herself,— 
and especially her poems,—are among 
the best. The illustrations are all good, 
—that of the “Good Resolution,” capi- 
tal,—with the mug turned upside down on 
the bench before the tavern door, and the 
honest old hero, who, after having raised 


its tempting contents of “flip” to his 
lips to test the force of his resolve, and 
then dashed them to the ground, has writ- 
ten and signed his temperance pledge, 
and is stalking off bravely and happily 
from the bad neighborhood. Both the 
drawing (by J. Liverseege) and the engra- 
ving (by W. H. Tappan,) are admirable. 


Memoirs of the Life of the Rev. John Wil- 
liams, Missionary to Polynesia, By 
Epenezer Prout, of Halstead, First 
American Edition. New York: Pub- 
lished by M. W. Dodd. Andover; 
Allen, Morrill, & Wardwell. 1843, 
12mo. pp. 416. 


Mr. Williams was a zealous, able, and 
highly suecessful missionary in the em- 
ployment of the London Missionary So- 
ciety, who lost his life in his meekly 
glorious vocation on the shore of the 
Island of Erromanga, one of the New 
Hebrides, on the 20th of November, 1839, 
We have not had time to read this record 
of the life which was crowned by this 
melancholy martyrdom; but from the few 
pages through which we have been able 
to run, we have no doubt that it is a book 
which will well reward the attention of 
the large classes of readers peculiarly in- 
terested in details of this nature. Indeed, 
such a volume must form an essential part 
in the library of Missionary literature. 


4 Proposal to Improve the Orthography of 
the English Language, by a more Sys- 
tematic Formation of Words. With a 
Sequel of Practical Illustrations. By 
Austin Braynarp. New York: Print- 
ed for the Author, 1843. 


The author of this pamphlet assures 
the world that “the orthography of our 
language abounds with errors and imper- 
fections, and can and aut to be im- 
prooved.” We cannot congratulate him 
much on the prospect of success in his un- 
dertaking to do it. But before he pro- 
ceeds further in his crusade against all the 
myriad anomalies which go to make up 
our dear and noble old vernacular what it 
is, and which we will consent to change 
as soon as we grow tired of reading what 
Milton and Shakspeare have written in it, 
we would respectfully suggest whether he 
ought not to present his system in a state 
of more perfect consistency with itself. 
On his own principles there is a great 
deal to “ improove” in his own “ improove- 
ments.” Why, for example, when he will 
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have us spell snowy, “ snoy,” will he im- 
pose on us the trouble of writing a super- 
fluous letter in “ snoe ?” 


An Oration delivered before the Colchester 
Educational Association. By Kev. Dan- 
vet Suerarp, A. M. July 4, 1843. 


We have read with much interest this 
eloquent address, of which the subject, 
selected most appropriately both for the 
day and the audience, is Popular Educa- 
tion. The author’s mind and heart are 
evidently imbued with the right spirit of 
an American man anda Christian minister. 
Weare wont to take great pride to ourselves 
in the State of New York for the liberal 
provision existing for this first of public 
duties and interests, but we quite agree 
with the author that the best of our com- 
mon schools as yet fall far, very far short 
of what they ought to be. This matter 
should be taken up earnestly, and made 
the theme of exhortation and discussion in 
all parts of the State, in a spirit akin to 
that pervading the present excellent pro- 
duction. 

Sears’s New and Complete History of the 

Bible. E. Walker & Co., Fulton-street. 


So many good things have already been 
said of this popular work, that it seems 
almost supererogatory to say anything 
more; still, if simply in justice to the edi- 
tor, who has achieved an Herculean task 
with evident satisfaction to the religious 
public, we must add our quota of praise. 
The wood-engravings too, which amount 
to some hundreds in number, are in most 
instances excellent; the printing is first- 
rate; and the superb ornaments de- 
signed and executed by Thomson of this 
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city—the most elaborate specimens of the, 
kind we have yet seen—impart such an 
attractive splendor to its exterior, that 
few who catch a glimpse of the volume, 
will be able to resist the coveting its 
possession—a very venial sin, and not 
difficult of expiation—one to which Mr, 
Sears himself would doubtless very cheer~ 
fully enact the Father-confessor. 





The Wife of Leon, and other Poems. By 
Two Sisters of the West. New York: 
D. Appleton & Company. Philadel. 
phia: George 8. Appleton. 1844, 
12 mo. pp. 256. 


The delicate modesty of the preface to 
this very attractive looking volume, from 
the outset conciliates the kindest prepos- 
sessions on the part ofthe reader. It con- 
sists of fugitive poems, the outpourings 
from time to time of the full hearts and 
teeming fancies of two sisters, who never 
dreamed of their being thus brought out 
from the shades of their own privacy into 
the broad sunlight of publicity, until the 
wishes of a parent, to whom nothing 
could be refused, overcame the repugnance 
of the fair young authors, and caused 
them to be thus given to the world. There 
are some beautiful poems among the 
number, and the whole are much above 
the ordinary average of the fugitive poe- 
try floeting on the surface of things of 
theday. They give evidence of powers 
capable of more; and now that the first 
melancholy of maiden romance has pro- 
bably sighed itself out, in the many poems 
of that character which abound through 
this collection, we may look for the future 
redemption of the promise of this volume, 
in something designed for a more enduring 
place in literature than it aspires to chal- 
lenge. 
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Mr. .W. Gilmour Simms has in progress a 
a “Memoir of the Life and Military 
Services of General J. Marion,” the 
celebrated partizan leader of the Revo- 
lution. As a historiographer, Mr. 
Simms will, doubtless, exhibit that high 
degree of power so eminently charac- 
teristic of his numerous works of fic- 
tion. His recent “History of South 
Carolina,” has had a prodigious sale, 
and been adopted as the text book for 
the District Schools of that state. His 
forthcoming volume is to be beautified 
by the magic pencil of Chapman, in. 
some six or eight designs, and the work 


will probably be ready for publication 
by the Langleys towards the close of 
the year. We learn Mr. §. is also en- 
gaged on an historical drama, but its 
epoch or locale have not transpired ; it is 
written primarily for the purpose of de- 
veloping the peculiar powers of Mr.For- 
rest. We observe the works of Mr. 8, 
are in course of re-publication abroad; 
and as offering a premium to his celebri- 
ty, a certain bibliopole in the “ Great 
Metropolis,” recently in quest of a pa- 
ternity for a batch of novelettes of un- 
known origin, actually was so cute as 
to avail himself of that of the author of 
 Yemassee.” 

The popularity of Mr, Norman’s inter- 
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esting work on American Antiquities 
has not, it appears, been restricted to 
@ur own Jand : besides having been wel- 
comed with the enthusiastic encomiuins 
of several of the British Reviews, it is 
now in course of re-publication in 
Italy, a translation of the entire work 
having, we learn, recently been execut- 


Dr. F. Campbell Stewart’s new and at- 
tractive book on the “Hospitals and 
Surgeons of Paris,” is just published by 
the Langleys. Also by the same 
firm, Dr Taylor’s valuable work on ob- 
stetric Auscultation, by Kennedy, ac- 
companied by numerous illustrations 
finely executed in lithography. This 
work is said to be one of high value to 
the professional man, both in medicine 
and law. We shall notice the former 
work in our next. 

Walker, Fulton street, has just issued a ve- 
ry clever pamphlet which doubtless, will 
have an extensive circulation, as the to- 
pic of which it treats is of universal and 
exciting interest in these times. It is 
entitled “Dr. Pusey Answered,” by a 
graduate of Columbia College. 

Charles Wells & Co., have just issued an 
attractive annual entitled “ The Winter- 
green,” edited by John Keese, contain- 
ing 16 fine plates, double the ordinary 
number of embellishments in such 
works, and therefore likely to outstrip 
most of its cotemporaries during the 
ensuing season ;—:f we simply except 
perhaps Williss new bijou called the 
“Opal,” which is a very chaste and 
elegant specimen of art. We have 
glanced at an early copy, and may safe- 
ly advertise our readers of its exquisite 
exterior and very beautiful designs of 
Chapman, especially its frontispiece. 
“The Gift” for 1844 is very good, as 

' also “The Rose.” 

Wilson & Co., have printed “The Ro- 
mantic Biography of the Age of Eliza- 
beth,” and Monteith’s “ Course of les- 
sons in the French language on the 
Robertsonian method,” &c. 

Mrs. F. Kemble Butler is said to have a 
volume of poems in press. Others are 
promised also from Lowell, Hoffman & 
Hosmer. The poet Dana is engaged 
on a Memoir of Washington Allston. 

D. Appleton & Co., are preparing for 
Press “An Historical Sketch of the 
Council of Trent,” by Professor Ogil- 
by. “ The Gospel Narrative of the Holy 
Week, and our Lord’s Passion Har- 
monized,” by Rev. J. Williams. “A 
Treatise on Preaching,” by Rev. W. 
W. Gresly, edited by Rev. B. Haight. 
“A Portrait of An English Church- 
man,’” by the same. A new religious 
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Poem, entitled “ Michael Agonistes,” 
by the author of “ Christmas Bells.” 
The same firm have just issued “ Double 
Witness of the Church,” by Rey. W. 
J. Kip “Learn to Live,” by C. Sut- 
ton, DD; also, “The Rose; An An- 
nual for 1843,” and “Tales of the 
Village,” by Rev. J. E. Paget, 3 vols. 

Pr. Stone is preparing a memoir of the 
late Bishop Griswold. 

The life of the late Noah Webster, LL.D., 
will be published from his MSS., etc., 
in the ensuing autumn. 

Mr. Preseott’s “ History of the Conquest 
of Mexico,” will be issued by Messrs. 
Harpers early in November. 

Redfield’s “ Pictorial Bible,” Nos. 8 and 9, 
are out, also No. 10 of Hewitt’s “ Pic 
torial Prayer.’ 

Hewitt, of New York, the latter publisher, 
has in press “ An Illustrated Sacred 
History of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, as recorded in the four Gospels; 
to which is added an appendix, contain- 
ing explanatory notes; embellished with 
numerous engravings onwood. By Dr. 
Wainwright.” This will become one of. 
the most elegant of the illustrated 
works of the season. 

Taylor & Co. have just completed an 
abridgment of “ D’Aubigné’s Reforina- 
tion”—an acceptable thing in these 
labor-saving times, as the work is ra- 
ther too difluse, although its rhetoric 
is very fascinating 

N. P. Willis has a work in press in Lon- 
don to be called “ Dashes at Life with 
a Free Pencil.” 

One of the few really interesting and use- 
fal new books of the day is Goodman’s 
** Social History of England during the 
reign of the Stuarts,”’ with plates. 

Charlotte Elizabeth is among the wonders 
of the age, blind and deaf, yet on the 
average sending forth more books into 
the world than almost any of her cotem- 
poraries. Her forthcoming volume is 
to be styled “ Forsaken Home.” She 
has just produced a volume entitled 
* Letter Writing,” and others we learn 
are also speedily forthcoming. 

Sears’s new work, “ Guide to knowledge,” 
is to be published during the present 
month: and like all his previous issues, 
it will no doubt attract very general at- 
tention in all parts of the country; for 
there are few places in the Union where 
the publications of this enterprising 
friend to the spread of useful knowledge 
have not been cordially received. The 
“ Guide to Knowledge” will be copious- 
ly illustrated. 

Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia, will 
speecily issue the following :—* Dr. 
Prout on Diseases of the Stomach,” &c.. 
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from the fourth London edition, with 

many colored plates, 1 vol. 8vo, * Out- 

lines of Pathology and Practical Medi- 
cine,” by W. P. Allison, 1 vol. 8vo. 

“‘A Practical Treatise on Diseases of 

Children,” by Dr. T. Condie. “ Dis- 

sector, or Practical Anatomy,” with 

numerous illustrations, by E. Wilson, 

Edited by Dr. Goddard. A new edition 

of ** Abercrombie on the Brain.”? Coop- 

er on “Hernia,” with many plates, 
which will form the first portion of the 
complete works of Sir Astley Cooper. 

“The Poetry and Poets of Connecti- 

cut,” is the title of a literary novelty, 

edited by Rev. C. W. Everest; illus- 
trated and well printed, 

Herman Hooker is, by express desire and 
authority of the author, about to pub- 
lish a fine edition of Tupper’s “‘ Prover- 
bial Philosophy” —the work is one of 
high reputation—it is a series of me- 
trical essays. 

The Association for the erection of 
the great Monument Tro WasHINGTON, 
has been incorporated by the Legisla- 
ture, and the design, as it stands formed 
at present, is one of unequalled magnifi- 
cence. Four hundred and twenty-five feet 
is the proposed height. To realize this 
prodigious elevation, one must remember 
that the steeple of the new Trinity Church, 
which is to be the tallest in this country, 
will only reach to one hundred and seven- 
ty-five feet. It is not to be merely a mon- 
ument, but an immense public building, 
containing halls, libraries, and other ap- 
propriate apartments. The shape is to 
be a pentagon, and the style a florid 
Gothic. 





ENGLISH. 


The “Spas of Germany,” by Dr. Gran- 
ville, with supplement. Also by the 
same, “ Northern Spas of England,” 
and the “ Midland and Southern,” are 
just issued by Colburn; also Mrs. 
Gore’s new novel, “The Banker's 
Wife ;” “The Stage Coach,” by Mills, 
and several others already announced 
in our former numbers, excepting only 
a work styled “ The History of our own 
Time.” “The Circassian Chief,” a 
Russian romance, is justout. ‘ Narra- 
tive of discoveries on the North Coast 
of America,” under the patronage of the 
Hudson Bay Company, is likely to prove 
a valuable acquisition to literature, 
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An exquisite little volume has just ap. 
peared, entitled “ Ruins and Old Trges, 
their Associations,” &c. Also Mr. and 
Mrs. Hall’s “ Week at Killarney,” with 
numerous fine illustrations. 

We are happy to observe Mr. Folsom’s 
important new work, “ The Letters of 
Cortes,” is already before the English 
public, and attracting considerable at- 
tention. Twonew volumes on chemis- 
try are just issued in London, one is 
entitled “ Applied Chemistry, in Manu- 
factures, Arts, and Domestic Economy,” 
by E. A. Parnell, the other “ Rural 
Chemistry,” is by Edward Solby, both of 
which the reviewers herald forth the 
commendations, 

“ History of St. Andrew’s, Episcopal, Mo- 
nastic, Academic, and Civil,” by Rev. 
C. J. Lyon, M. A., is immediately to 
appear in 2 vols., with embellishments, 
* Guide to Female Happiness, through 
the Paths of Virtue,” by Elizabeth Jane 
Castell, is just out, price one shilling. 

A series of select illustrations of ancient 
illuminated biblical and _ theological 
MSS., entitled “ Paleographia Sacra 
Pictoria,” is just commenced in large 
quarto, the plates printed in gold, sil- 
ver, and colors. 

The following novels are now ready :— 
“ Friend or Foe,” by Miss Pickering. 
“ The Smiths,” a novel. ‘* Gabrielle, or 
Pictures of a Reign.” “ Ben Bradshaw, 
or the Man without a Head.” 

A volume of exquisite domestic verses has 
just been issued by the well-known Del- 
ta of Blackwood ; also “ The World of 
London,” complete, which originally 
appeared in the same magazine. 

Shortly will be published in large quarto, 
with many plates, “ Proportion, or the 
Geometric Principle of Beauty Ana- 
lysed,’ by D. R. Hay; and another 
work on Canada, for emigrants, entitled 
“The Emigrant to North America,” 
being the memoranda of a settler in 
Canada, comprising a compendium of 
useful practical hints to Emigrants, by 
an immigrant farmer of thirty years 
experience. 

Sir Charles Morgan’s demise is among the 
latest deaths in the literary world. 

An ornamental facade is contemplated for 
the British Museum; this will not only 
vastly improve an unattractive old 
building, but tend togive a better repre- 
sentation of the costly rareties contain- 
ed within its time-honored walls. 





ERRATA. 


Page 388, in the poem of “ The Sack of the City, in the first verse, for “ lightning,” 
cin part of the edition) read “ lighting ;” and in the last verse, for “ foot,” read “ dust.” 








